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votes Attention Largely\to Ques;\9 


tions of Standardization and- 
Other Matters Important to™ 
Public School Music—Appoint- 
ment of Official Musicians in 
City, State and Nation Advocated 
— ‘Most Important Gathering 
of Music Teachers Ever Held 
in United States’’ 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 4.—Music in the 
public schools, the question of the 
wisdom of appointing an official musician 
in city, State and nation, standardiza- 
tion in teaching and many other subjects 
of interest were discussed at the thirty- 
sixth annual convention of the Music 





Teachers’ National Association, which 
was held in Pittsburgh last Tuesday, 


Wednesday and Thursday.. Nearly every 
section of the country was represented, 
and some of the delegates came from 
abroad. It was regarded as by far the 
most important gathering of music teach- 
ers ever held in the United States, be- 
cause of the general importance of the 
papers read and discussed. 

Perhaps one-sixth of the entire time 
was taken up in the discussion of music 
as it concerns the public schools. This 
was all the more interesting because of 
the fact that music teachers in the pub- 


lic schools are to hold their annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh in March. One 
of the high lights of the convention was 
furnished in the address given by Percy 
A. Scholes, associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, editor of The 
Music Student, and lecturer, who gave 
a most interesting explanation of the 
system .of musical education in Great 
Britain. Another most interesting paper 
was by George C. Gow, of Vassar Col- 
lege, one of the country’s masters of 
technic and a man of broad musical 
vision. He devoted considerable atten- 
tion to Arnold Schénberg, a man so 
revolutionary, the speaker said, as well 
so essentially a pioneer in his 
theories of harmony, tonal effects and 
the seale itself, as to make him a world 
figure of importance. He _ asserted 
that Schonberg believed there were, prop- 
rly speaking, no rules in harmony, those 
accepted as such being merely dicta, 
which should be cast aside as soon as 
heir usefulness might be said to have 
ended. The discovery of the scale was 
mly a lucky incident. 

The voice conference and round table 
vere to have been led by J. Lawrence 
Erb, of Chicago, but unfortunately Mr. 
Erb fell. more than a week ago and 
roke an arm. 

Charles N. Boyd, of Pittsburgh, a well 
<nown teacher and former historian of 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, contributed a 
paper at the first day’s session on “Index 
Systems for Musicians.” He was chair- 
nan of the theory conference and made 
nany suggestions regarding the collect- 
ng and classifying of musical informa- 
ion. His was one of the highly instruc- 
ive papers of the convention. Mr. Boyd 
vas chosen as a member of the execu- 
ive board. 


Executive Board Elected 


aS 


Before the convention adjourned for 
uncheon on the first day the annual busi- 
ness meeting was held and the following 
executive board chosen: Mr. Boyd, Pitts- 
urgh; S. L. York, Detroit; Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, New York. These three will take 
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the places of Charles H. Farnsworth, 
Allen Spencer and H. Dike Sleeper, 
whose terms of office expired. The elec- 


tion of officers by the executive com- 
mittee and selection of the next conven- 
tion city will not take place for several 
weeks. 

At the afternoon session of the first 
day Hamilton C. Macdougall, of Welles- 
ley College, Mass., offered some “Obser- 
vations on the New Era in Piano Study,” 
reviewing the great strides which have 
been made in the art during the last 
thirty years. T. Carl Whitmer, of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, also 
discussed the subject briefly. 

The address of President Farnsworth 
of the association and also of the Teach- 
ers’ College of New York on “The Will 
to Practice” was also one of the features 
of the first day’s session. 

Standardization in the study of music, 
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particularly as referring to the grade 
schools, occupied most of the last day’s 
session. Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, 
Conn., reviewed methods of teaching 
music from the sixteenth century down 
to the present day. He condemned the 
efforts being made to bring about 
standardization through legislation. He 
said it was fallacy to think that any im- 
portant step in social progress could be 
forced upon a community by law; that 
laws never were constructive agencies. 
Will Earhart, director of music in the 
Pittsburgh schools, in his talk on “The 
High School Orchestra,” said that he 
considered the orchestra in the elemen- 
tary grades quite as important as in the 
high school and that school music should 
never be restricted to singing, because of 
the broader horizon present through in- 
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ORGANISTS EXTOL 
MUSIC’S POWER AS 
A NATIONAL ASSET 





Example of the Small Town of 
Lindsborg, in Kansas, Cited by 
Dr. Hall, of Missouri, as In- 
spiration to Entire Country— 
Second Day’s Session of Amer- 
ican Guild at Columbia Uni- 
versity Productive of Enlight- 
ening Discussions — Church, 
School and College Music — 
Organ as Concert Instrument 
—Importance of Guild Exam- 
inations in Raising Efficiency 
Standards 


¢¢7N Kansas there is a tiny town with 
a population of 2,500. One-fifth of 
these people sing every year Handel’s 
‘Messiah.’ The other members of this 
music-loving community flock to hear the 
immortal oratorio. Their love of music 
has nothing of the fashionable about it. 
When the people of Lindsborg first or- 
ganized this now famous chorus the usual 
scoffers were not missing. However, 
working hand in hand and with an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm, they fashioned a 
body of singers which yearly attracts 
musicians and true music-lovers from all 
over the United States—yes, even in not 
isolated instances, from Europe!” 

The speaker was Dr. William John 
Hall, dean of the Missouri Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, who was 
addressing a session of the guild in New 
York last week. “Can you imagine,” he 
went on, “the vitalizing effect which so 
great an influx of visitors periodically 
must produce upon this community? It 
is like a great electrical current stimu- 
lating and quickening the pulse, not only 
of Lindsborg and the State of Kansas, 
but of this entire section of the West. 

“If Lindsborg, with its handful of 
people, can do this, why should our larger 
cities find it difficult to organize choral 
bodies or to attract good-sized paying 
audiences to the splendidly prepared 
presentations of great oratorios which are 
regularly given in cities like New York, 
Chicago and Boston? Part of the trouble 
lies in our educational system. In an 
average body of high school students 
scarcely two per cent. could define for 
me the meaning of the word ‘oratorio.’ ” 

The scene of this session of the Or- 
ganists’ Guild was Havemeyer Hall, 
Columbia University, and an audience 
composed almost wholly of organists fol- 
lowed Dr. Hall’s words closely. It was 
the morning of the second day (Decem- 
ber 30) in the first national convention 
of the American Guild of Organists to 
be held in New York. The subject under 
discussion was “Music Appreciation as a 
National Asset,” Dr. Hall’s paper being 
concerned particularly with choral music. 
The first day’s session was reviewed in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
But the final gathering, on Wednesday, 
assuredly surpassed the opening session 
in interest, mainly because of the greater 
number of timely papers which were 
heard. Mr. Hall’s paper followed an 
artistic and splendid organ recital given 

. . “ > ’ 
early that morning in St. Paul’s Chapel 
of the University by Samuel A. Baldwin, 
organist of the College of the City of 
New York. 

Dr. Hall’s point hit home. His example 
was searchingly chosen and exemplified 
in an ideal fashion just how indubitably 
music may become a powerful national 
asset. In the spirited discussion which 
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MUSIC TEACHERS 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 
VITAL TO COUNTRY 
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strumental music. Schools should own 
their own instruments, he said. 


Official Musician Advocated 


Peter W. Dykema, professor of music 
in the University of Wisconsin, advo- 
cated the creation of the office of official 


the future. Mr. Stoeving, who is a pio- 
neer in the work of teaching the violin 
in the schools to classes of twenty to 
twenty-five students, was forced to re- 
linquish his position in London at the 
outbreak of the war and is identified with 
this work in New York City. 

Hans Schneider, of Providence, dis- 
cussed “The Psychological Memory as 
Related to Piano Playing and Teaching.” 


“New Era in Piano Study 


Another most interesting paper was 
that read by Henry Holden Huss, of New 
York, who spoke on “The New Era in 
Piano Study.” He said that this era in- 
spired one with the hope that the com- 


After referring to successful choral 
work done in that part of the country, 
Professor Blum turned his attention to 
the orchestra field. The Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, for several years under 
the direction of Henry K. Hadley, has, 
since his departure, kept up some activ- 
ity under the name of the Philharmonia. 
He said he had been informed that a 
new leader was to be engaged when 
business conditions were such as to make 
possible the raising of a guarantee fund. 
He explained that the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra was regularly incor- 
porated on a business basis, five of its 
members alternating as conductor. The 
Walla Walla Symphony Orchestra, 


that parents should decline to send their 
children to colleges refusing such cer- 
tificates. 

The meeting of the International Musi- 
cal Society, which was not largely at- 
tended, the war robbing the members of 
enthusiasm, followed the meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association. President Waldo 
S. Pratt and twelve others were present, 
but the usual custom of reading papers 
was abandoned. President Pratt said 
that the European section had nearly 
been disrupted because of the war. 


Concert for Members 


Pittsburghers were lavish in their en- 
tertainment of the 100 delegates to the 














Some of the Prominent Members of the Music Teachers’ National Association as They Appeared at the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the Organization, Held in 
Pittsburgh, December 29, 30 and 31 


Front row, left to right: 
burgh ¢ Institute; Peter Christian 


Percy A 


arnepie 


Scholes, of London, England; 


H. Farnsworth, Teachers’ College, New York City, 
York ; 


Davis, Warren, O.: Paul Stoeving, New 


MacLean, Atlanta, Ga 


musician in city, State and nation. He 
asserted that the establishment in this 
country of what is known in Germany 
as the “Stadt-Musikant” would be at- 
tended by benefits to the whole people 
and that such a practice was not with- 
out precedent in the United States. The 
speaker said that Will Earhart, of Pitts- 
burgh, had a somewhat similar position 
and that New York, through Mr. Far- 
well, and Boston had taken definite steps 
in the same direction. 

Professor Dykema also voiced the fear 
that inventions for reproducing music 
might ultimately work harm to music in 
that they would eliminate the effort at 
production, which, he said, was the basis 
of appreciation in all art. Many musi- 
cians who are willing to admit the value 
of these instruments to-day are filled 
with doubt, he declared, as to what re- 
sults to-morrow may bring. 

“May it not be,” he said, “that these 
very industrious business men, who are 
so successfully installing their mechan- 
ical instruments in the homes, are sign- 
ing the death warrant, if not of their 
own interests, at least of their grand- 
sons?” In conclusion, he asserted that 
whether or not this was true, we might 
be sure that there were many values 
coming from the performing of music 
which could not be had merely from 
listening to it. 

Paul Stoeving, late professor of the 
violin in the Guildhall School and Trin- 
ity College of Music, London, read a 
paper on “The New Mission of the Vio- 
lin.” Mr. Stoeving gave school orches- 
tras decided encouragement. He con- 
tended that the music-making movement 
in the home had been wanting and that 
in this fact lay the real significance of 
the school orchestra and its influence for 


Samuel Harden Church, 
Lutkin, Northwestern 
Hamilton C. MacDougall, Wellesley 


Pitts- 
University, Evanston, IIl. ; 
College; Charles 
President of the Association: William H. 
Richard Zeckwer, Philadelphia; Joseph 


President Board of Trustees of 


ing race of pianists would not only be 
more intellectual but, not being com- 
relled to waste its powers in profitless 
mechanical routine practice, would be 
able to play with fresher emotion and 
have more time for perfecting the 
subtler, more precious elements of beauty 
in music. The present era in piano 
study, he contended, is distinguished 
from the old in many striking ways. For 
instance, the muscles of the arm and 
wrist are used in a normal, natural and 
relaxed way, instead of a stiff, unnatural 
and rigid one. The student is taught to 
think, to analyze, to construct, instead of 
mechanically repeating a technical prob- 
lem over and over in the same way. The 
student must have a practical knowledge 
of musical theory instead of a few slip- 
shod ideas expressed in a slipshod ter- 


minology. Mr. Huss held up to ridicule 
the old keep-your-hand-quiet method 
of piano practice and his allusions 


aroused much laughter. He played six 
compositions of his own, the audience 
applauding heartily at the conclusion of 
the splendid recital. 
Music in Northwest 

“Music in the Pacific Northwest” was 
the subject of Prof. Elias Blum, director 
of music in Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash., who told of the work of 
the Northwest Teachers’ Association, 
organized in 1908. Among the present 
endeavors, he explained, were the ac- 
crediting of music instruction in high 
school, outside credit and standardiza- 
tion. State registration of music teach- 
ers had been strongly urged, he told his 
hearers, but, owing to a lack of unanim- 
ity, the association had done nothing 
officially. A bill was to come before the 
Oregon legislature at its next session, he 

said. 


Middle row, left to right: J. M. 
R. I.; W. J. Baltzell, Boston; P. W. 


Columbia, Ind.; W. H. Oetting, Pittsburgh; 
Warren, O. 
Rear row, left to right: Charles N. 


Earhart, Pittsburgh; Frank Milton Hunter, 
ford, O.; E. A. Guenther, New York City. 


under the direction of Edgar Fischer, 
had its business affairs regulated by the 
local Symphony Club. A_ distinctive 
feature of music in the Northwest is the 
Seattle Grand Opera Company organized 
last year under the direction of Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte. In the field of com- 
position reference was made to the opera, 
““Narcissa,” written by Mary Carr Moore 
—the first opera written in America by 
a woman. 


As to High School Standard 


Edward H. Birge, of Indianapolis, who 
was delayed in coming to the convention, 
arrived while the topic of standardiza- 
tion was being discussed and launched 
into a recital of his experiences in his 
home town, where he is supervisor of 
music. He asserted that the examinations 
in music in our high schools must be 
rigid enough and broad enough to fix 
a standard for entrance to any college 
of music. Most of the speakers agreed 
with him, but one of the exceptions was 
Osborn McConathy, of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., who though it 
not necessary for the high schools to 
wait for colleges to tell them what to 
include in their curricula. He held that 
it was obviously impossible to pay more 
attention to music in the average high 
school than to any other of the branches 
taught. 

Prof. Hollis E. Dann, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, led an interesting debate. A 
paper prepared by Arnold J. Gantvoort, 
of the College of Music, Cincinnati, was 
read by Albert Benningham, of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Gantvoort held the opinion 
that there would be feeble results in the 
teaching of music in high schools until 
the colleges consented to accept entrance 
papers from these schools. He asserted 
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Arthur W. Mason, 
Pittsburgh; B. F. Stuber, 


Altoona, Pa.; 
Whitmer, 


Pittsburgh; A. L. Tebbs, Dayton, O.; Will 
Baron, Western College, Ox 


teachers’ convention and a far different 
impression of Pittsburgh as a musical 
center was given out as the result. One 
of the delightful affairs was the concert 
given by the Musicians’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh. The program included, among 
other things, two movements from a 
Piano Concerto, by T. Carl Whitmer, of 
Pittsburgh, played by Dallmyer Russell, 
the orchestral parts transcribed by the 
composer for second piano and organ. 
This proved a highly enjoyable produc 
tion. The other pianists were Selmar 
Janson and Mr. Whitmer. The Saudek 
Ensemble gave a splendid entertainment. 
Other soloists were Hougard Nielson, 
tenor; Theodore Rentz, violinist, and 
William H. Oetting, organist. 

A reception was also tendered th« 
visitors at the Twentieth Century Club. 
In the receiving line were President 
Farnsworth, Vice-president Allen Spen 
cer, of Chicago; Treasurer Ralph L. 
Baldwin, of Hartford, and their wives, 
and President Boyd, Vice-president Ea 
hart, Secretary Oscar Demmler and 
Treasurer Oetting, of the Musicians’ 
Club, and their wives. The address of 
welcome at the opening session was mad 
by Col. Samuel Harden Church, presi 
dent, of the Board of Trustees of Cai 
negie Institute. EDWARD C. SYKES. 


An American violinist, Ben. Whit 
man, made his first appearance in Lon 
don on December 3. The Daily Tele 
graph said: “His success was due to a 
scholarly style which while it admitted 
of almost perfect accuracy and decision, 
yet precluded all those mannerisms and 
affectations that are cultivated for the 
sake of display. * * * Though his 
tone was rather slender in volume it was 
generally true and pure in quality.” 
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ORGANISTS EXTOL a consecration of purpose which bespeaks lum and spoke of the tentative steps  tising. Who ever heard of an organist 
much for the future of American music which are being taken to give more credit losing his jewels? Organ recitals have 
MUSIC’S POWER AS in this field. to ay lyric a, “Perhaps ag come . be — en by the general 
; ean rarely more—pupils in an average high music-loving’ public. No doub if ; 
Influence of Quartet Choir school have ever heard an oratorio. Few charge were nl, and the evens I > 
A NATIONAL ASSET “Church music in this country was long indeed can define the meaning of the advertised, large audiences would be the 
dominated by the influence of the quartet term. Such ignorance is woeful, yet it rule rather than the exception. The wide- 
choir. That choir engendered a style of certainly exists. While the study of spread fallacy that what costs nothing 
[Continued from page 1] music suitable to its limitations. The counterpoint and fugue may be dispensed must necessarily be worth nothing, that 
soma gee style was mainly secular. The quartet with in schools without loss, for these free recitals mean mediocre recitals 
followed the general opinion was that ¢hoir became a baneful influence in its are really college subjects, it is vital to seems at present to prevail.” - 
what was possible in a small community glorification of four singers. Its réper- include the study of musical apprecia- During the morning session it was an- 
such as Lindsborg could hardly be ac-  toire included operatic excerpts, Italian tion. Far from being a dry topic, such nounced by Chairman Carl G. Schmidt 
complished in a city like New York or arias and popular ballads unequally as the technical studies may chance to that a committee, headed by John H. 
Chicago. So vast is the populated area yoked together with sacred words. Our become in school work, appreciation of srewer, would be appointed to thank the 
in the latter places that any close com- friend, Dr. Richardson, remarked yester- music is permeated with living interest. college authorities, on behalf of the 
munity cohesion is_ difficult except day that he had found sacred words set Its importance can scarcely be over- Guild, for the use of Havemeyer Hall 
through the medium of clubs, the forma- to ‘the sextet from ‘Lucia.’ valued.” and St. Paul’s Chapel. 
tion of which, it was urged, should be “A certain reaction has set in. Men Mr. Sleeper’s position at Smith Col- Af a 
strongly encouraged. Dr. Hall’s paper have arisen who feel that our church lege qualifies him to talk with authority Afternoon Session 
covered a formidable amount of ground, musie needs a more vital means of ex- about school and college music. The The afternoon session was marked by 
tracing, as it did, the development of pression. Whereas, the older organists institution, the music department of two strong papers—What Constitutes a 
choral music up to the present day. Dr. wrote music because it was a part of | which he heads, has become noted for its Church Organist,” read by Everett E 
Hall cited instances of the invaluable aid their duty, present conditions make such musical activities; in fact, Smith Col- Truette, and “The Guild Examinations: 
choral music gives the laboring popula- mechanically made music unnecessary— __ lege is one of a small number which pur- Their Importance to a Practical Organ- 
tion of the world. even impossible. But a host of men, in- sue the theoretical and practical in music — ist,” presented by Arthur Foote. Mr. 
“Musical America” Quoted sufficiently imbued with fidelity to the with equal vigor. rruette’s paper was long but interesting. 
. ; church, have sacrificed consistency and i ere He said in part: 

“The mere fact that they sing,” said have made their appeal merely to super- i — ont : 7 : “The chaotic conditions which exist in 
the speaker, “is in itself a proof that it ficial emotion. So widespread is the evil The last speaker of the morning, Mark church music make it exceedingly diffi- 
ameliorates considerably the drudgery that one might suppose it to be a cam- Andrews, read a short paper on The eult even approximately to define the 
of labor in its unheroic and prosaic paign of rebellion against the strict Organ as a_ Concert Instrument, and duties and require ments of a church or- 
aspect. Choral music is the most price-  ¢athedral style.” explained his brevity modestly. [ ganist. If Mr. So-and-so, in some small 

s less boon which has been granted to Mr. Hall extolled the Russian church Couldn’t find much to say, and anyhow, village church, is required only to play a 
mankind. The words of David Bispham, music which he finds, first and foremost, you all know more about it than I do. prelude and postlude besides accompan - 
in a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, to be church music, untouched by sen- Speaking of the hitherto undreamed-of ing a few hymns, once a week shall he 
express my views precisely: ‘Did you suyous, ear-tickling strains. “True,” he effects, which modern organ builders be called a church organist when it is 
ever think that the Bible, in speaking of said, “there are difficulties in the way of have placed at the disposal of organists, considered how formidable is the amount 
Heaven,’ wrote Mr. Bispham, ‘constantly its performance, the low bass parts Mr. Andrews declared a belief that the of hard work required of an organist and 
refers to music? Whether there is any making redistribution often necessary. modern instrument would pave the way choirmaster in a large metropolitan 
“other world,” “future life,’ “world to The peculiar idiom of the music, the un. for a new school of composition. “Where- church or cathedral?” . 
come,” or not, we can make the future  ysual redivision of voice parts, the un- ®* the organ of Mendelssohn, and more The speaker recalled an amusing in- 
that is to come in this world a heaven familiar modes, the absence of instru- Particularly, Bach, was clumsy and de- cident which exemplified the ignorance 
by means of music and song, and almost mental support—all combine to tax the cidedly imperfect, our instruments open and neglect exhibited by country organ- 
every one carries in his throat the means abilities of singers. As an offset to the 2 long hidden mine of effects of color. ists. An organist in one of the vc 
of making himself and other people prevailing tendency towards a sensuous dynamics and technique, the value of city churches was visiting a small town 
happy.’ ” stvle of music, the music of the Russian Which is incalculable. Yet with all these and was asked to play for a number of 

Prof. Walter Henry Hall, of Columbia (Church stands out conspicuously.” advantages there are many, too many, music-lovers. Assuming the chair. he 
University, the next speaker, devoted ; : bad recitals given. I know. I’ve given found that a cushion had been laced 
himself to an incisive study of “Church Controversy Over Dudley Buck them myself. It’s so deadly easy to give over the pedals. When he peanenel it 
Music.”” However, before entering upon When Mr. Hall had finished an ani- an organ recital. A little Bach, a Men- the pastor questioned him curiously. The 
his paper proper he provoked a miniature mated controversy grew out of his re- delssohn sonata, some Handel, a dash of organist explained and the churchms 
torm by advancing several strong marks regarding the late Dudley Buck’s Foote and Woodman bang! a program looked dumbfounded. “Why.” he «: d 
opinions about the music of Dudley Buck music. Every organist present no doubt a recital!” , “I thought those bars were for ventiin. 
ind its. fitness for the church. Mr. Hall had played the works of Buck. especially Bursts of laughter followed this sally tion and that our organist had the 
elieves that the church music of Buck the popular “Te Deum” in E Flat Major. and there was a general craninge of necks cushion there to put her feet on!” . 
does not contain the lofty mysticism and Some there were who agreed heartily in the direction of Messrs. Foote and In the discussion which followed Mr 
ntensity of feeling which should charac- with Mr. Hall, even citing examples Woodman, who were present. _Mr. Truette’s paper the consensus of o ini ‘ 
terize this style of music. Jegarding wherein Dudley Buck had set some of Andrews reddened a little, but quickly was that organists raarin « as ao 
\merican music in general, the speaker the most solemn and impressive words in explained to these popular organ com study the hymns more assiduously since 
aid: sacred literature to nice-sounding, but posers that his remark had not implied they appear to be ur iversally neg! whad 

“Only a few years ago American meaningless or innocuous, music. Yet lack of merit. “You see. I have put vou Too much time is given to Age ar gg 
hurch music was a convenient and ap- there was no shortage of defenders, in good company—Bach and Mendel concert pieces at the expense of routine 
propriate name for that which was light, notable among them being R. Huntington ssohn. What I want to protest against work in the church. . . 
frivolous and unseemly. The reproach Woodman, the Brooklyn composer-organ- 1S these ‘stock’ programs which do so an = ; : , 
is no longer warranted. It is quite true ist. He is an ardent adherent of Dudley much to tire music-lovers of organ play- fhe Guild Examinations 
hat there is still a vast collection of so- Buck and his work, and stated that he ing. So much splendid music for our Arthur Foote. the eminent composer 
called American church music. the hone- believed that Buck’s work marked a step, instrument does exist that it is hivh and organist of Boston, was given a 
less vulgarity of which is appalling. But and an important step, in the develop- time organists stopped harping on the rousing ovation when he arose to present 
nothing is more remarkable in the history ment of this country’s music. same tunes. his paper, “The Guild Examinations.” 
of church music than the advance made Prof. Henry Dike Sleener, of Smith “Again organ recitals are not business Mr. Foote treated his subject with ex- 
by resident composers. One of them. at College. the following sneaker. presented undertakings, and this fact may account ceptional intelligence and outlined in 

\ least. rivals any Anglican living to-day, an erudite and compactly knit paper on for the poor attendance to be found at CONCISE fashion the sims and ideals of 
and an increasing number of highly school and college music. He deplored many worthy recitals. Not being a finan- the Guild. In view of the large number 
be trained and gifted men is serving. the the unimportant place which music is_ cial undertaking, there can, of course, ——— 

; cause with a fidelity to church ideals and forced to occupy in the average curricu- be no advertising, not even free adver [Continued on page 5] 
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ORGANISTS EXTOL 
MUSIC’S POWER AS 
A NATIONAL ASSET 


[Continued from page 3] 





of mediocre organ works which are 
scattered promiscuously throughout the 
catalogs, Mr. Foote suggested that the 
Guild might do well to publish a list of 
suitable organ works for the guidance 
and convenience of its members and of 
organists in general. Of the immense 
value of the Guild examinations there 
could be little doubt. The Guild, which 
is incorporated under the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, is modeled on the Royal 
College of Organists of Great Britain. 
Its aim, like that of the older organiza- 
tion, is to raise the standard of efficiency 
of organists by examinations in organ 
playing, in the theory of music and in 
general musical knowledge. Examiuna- 
tions are held at the various chapter 
headquarters and certificates are given 
granting fellowships and associateships 
to members who pass examinations. Ulti- 
mately it is hoped that the possession of 
such certificates will be as necessary to 
the professional organist as a teacher’s 
certificate in the teaching profession. 
Following the afternoon session the 
members repaired to St. Paul’s Chapel 
nearby and heard Prof. James T. Quarles, 
of Cornell University, present a discrimi- 
nating program of works by Dr. Wesley, 
Mendelssohn, Bubeck, Franck, Brahms, 
Karg-Elert, Roques, Easthope Martin, 
Kroeger and Vierne. The recital was up 
to the brilliant standard set by Mr. 
Quarles’s predecessors. The Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, which served as the Guild head- 
quarters at this convention, was the 
scene of the closing function, held the 
same evening. It took the form of a 
banquet, at which technical questions 
were forgotten. BERNARD ROGERS. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 





W EONESDAY Evening, January 6, 

Puccini’s ‘‘Tosca.’’ Miss Farrar; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Scotti. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Evening, January 7, Wag- 


ner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Mmes. Destinn, 
Ober; Messrs. Urlus, Weil, Braun, 
Middleton. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Friday Evening, January 8, Puccini’s 


“La Bohéme.’”’ Mmes. Alda, Schu- 
mann; Messrs. Botta, Scotti, Didur, 
De Segurola, Tegani. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 9, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Siegfried.”’ Mmes. Gadski, 
Ober, Schumann; Messrs. Urlus, Reiss, 
Braun, Goritz, Ruysdael. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Evening, January 9, Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” Miss Farrar, Mme. Bori; 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Rothier. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Monday Evening, January 11, Mous- 
sorgsky’s ‘‘Boris Godounow.” Mmes. 
Ober, Delaunois, Duchéne, Sparkes, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Didur, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Althouse, Reiss. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Wednesday Evening, January 13, 
Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ Mmes. Gad- 
ski, Matzenauer, Sparkes; Messrs. Ur- 
lus, Weil, Braun, Ruysdael, Althouse, 
Schlegel, Bloch. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, January 14, Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly.’’ Miss 
Farrar, Mme. Fornia; Messrs. Botta, 
Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Evening, January 15, Ponchi- 
elli’s ‘‘La Gioconda.’’ Mmes. Destinn, 
Matzenauer, Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Afternoon, January 16, 
Lescaut.’’. Mmes. 
Messrs. Martinelli, 
Conductor, Mr. 


Saturday 
Puccini’s ‘‘Manon 
Bori, Duchéne; 
Scotti, De Segurola. 
Polacco. 


Saturday Evening January 16, Web- 


er’s “‘Euryanthe” (benefit German 
Press Club). Mmes. Hempel, Ober, 
Garrison. Messrs. Sembach, Weill, 
Middleton, Bloch. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 




















“HUGUENOTS” MAKES REAPPEARANCE 
IN REPERTOIRE OF THE METROPOLITAN 


Meyerbeer’s Opera Heard Again after Two Years’ Absence—Caruso at Head of a Company that 
Strove Hard to Redeem the Score of its Emptiness and Staleness—Brilliant Singing by the 
American Soprano, Mabel Garrison—‘‘Manon Lescaut’? Has First Performance of Season— 
Botta a New “Pinkerton” in “Butterfly” 











EYERBEER’S “Huguenots” was re- 
vived at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday evening of last 
week. It was last heard here two years 
ago with a cast substantially the same 
as the present. It must be admitted that 
the sudden reappearance of the opera 
occasioned not a little surprise, for the 
intermission of a season had been ac- 
cepted in various quarters as a tacit 
promise that it had again been relegated 
to outer darkness. To the musically 
minded Meyerbeer is a good deal of a 


bugaboo and his resurgence in this age 
of grace is always received with more or 
less dismay. His stale, empty, inflated 
and insincere music is to-day, more than 
ever, a real affliction to the spirit. It does 
more than bore—it exasperates. After 
listening to three hours or more of such 
drivel as the ‘“‘Huguenots” one feels an 
inexpressible craving for a musical anti- 
dote of one sort or another. 

It would be an affront to the intelli- 
gence and sensitive musical taste of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza to suppose that he brought 
about the present revival through any 
particular affection for the work. But 
several weighty reasons made the under- 
taking a matter of expediency. In the 
first place Mr. Caruso’s present réper- 
toire is none too large and it is reason- 
able to suppose that his admirers are 
willing now and then to applaud him in 
something besides Canio, Rhadames, Des 
Grieux, Don José and Riccardo, Gover- 
nor of Boston. Now the “Huguenots” 
enables the tenor to disport himself in a 
lengthy réle and this reason in the esti- 
mation of many covers a multitude of 
sins. What is more, it allows the man- 
agement to operate a half dozen or more 
stars simultaneously—a condition that 
has very obvious advantages. 

Last, but probably not least, the opera 
was made in France and so is probably 
esteemed as something of a sop to pla- 
cate those who like to charge the Metro- 
politan with anti-Gallic sympathies. To 
be sure, the “Huguenots” is given in 
Italian—but after all the Metropolitan’s 
linguistic ideals are elastic and if “Boris” 
in Italian is not decried as inartistic there 
is no reason why Meyerbeer’s concoction 


should be. 
Individual Performances 


The artists concerned in the revival, 
apart from Mr. Caruso, were Messrs. 
Scotti, Rothier, Braun and Bada, and 
Mmes. Destinn, Hempel and Garrison. 
With the possible exception of Messrs. 
Scotti and Rothier, none of these singers 
is experienced in the distinctive style of 
French grand opera. But there is noth- 
ing precisely new in this fact; it has 
been forced upon Metropolitan patrons 
at all attempted French performances of 
recent years. There was more or less 
merit in individual achievements last 
week, but the sum total of results was 
on quite a different level from the era 
of Nordica and Sembrich, of Plancon 
and the de Reszkes. 

Mr. Caruso, as Raoul, did some sing- 
ing that was beautiful and some more 
that was poor. Certain passages he sang 
with much beauty and continence of 
tone, others roughly and with explosive 
delivery. The réle is clearly no more in 
his characteristic genre than Massenet’s 
Des Grieux. However, there were court- 
liness and distinction in the De Nevers of 
Mr. Scotti, who is one of the authentic 
survivors of the olden days just referred 
to. Mr. Rothier’s St. Bris was commend- 
ably in the picture and he sang well. 
Carl Braun’s Marcel was a finely com- 
posed and consistent figure. 

Valentine has never exhibited Mme. 
Destinn to advantage, nor was she happy 
last week when the traces of her recent 
illness still showed in her voice. Mme. 
Hempel was the Queen. She sang the 
empty, florid measures of the part in 
which she made her American début bril- 
liantly enough. But happily one does not 
now readily associate the great artist 
who has given us the matchless Mar- 
schallin, Euryanthe and Eva with this 
silly rdle. 

American Soprano’s Success 

There was genuine satisfaction over 
the work of the young American soprano, 
Mabel Garrison, the Page of the occa- 


sion. She has thus far been relegated to 
parts of such secondary account that her 
best qualities have not stood forth. Last 
week she sang her first act air in a voice 
of delicious purity, brilliancy and fresh- 
ness, of extensive range (she gave the 
number in the high key) and considerable 
flexibility, and her delivery of the florid 
passages was fluent and facile. In Miss 
Garrison the Metropolitan has acquired a 
singer who promises to develop into an 
artist of notable qualifications. She was 
heartily applauded. 

The chorus did its share well. Mr. 
Polacco is to be commiserated for hav- 
ing to waste his energies on such music, 
but_he discharged his duties with the ut- 
most spirit, endeavoring as far as pos- 
sible to infuse dramatic warmth and 
vitality into the score. 

Moussorgsky’s sublime “Boris” came 
as a heaven-sent relief the following 
evening. The great tragedy was heard 
by a large New Year’s Eve audience. In- 
dulgence was asked for Mr. de Segurola, 
who was hoarse, and it was found neces- 
sary to omit his stirring drinking song 
in the second act. There was a new Jnn- 
keeper in the person of Marie Mattfeld. 
It was to be expected that this unique 
artist in minor roles would play the part 
as it had not been done here since the 
opera was first given and such, indeed, 
was the case. She vitalized it with a 
variety of telling details which her prede- 
cessors had consistently overlooked and 
sang the music excellently, so that for 
the first time the character was set forth 
as it should be. The rest of the cast 
was the same as usual and the perform- 
ance was thrilling. 

A happily instituted custom now makes 
Wagner’s “Parsifal” the first Metropoli- 
tan offering of the New Year, and the 
matinée on Friday of last week drew a 
large and devout gathering. Viewed as 
a whole the representation was emphat- 
ically better than the one on Thanks- 
giving Day. The chorus sang with un- 
usual deference to the pitch and the 
orchestra played smoothly. As before, 
Clarence Whitehill’s Amfortas was su- 
perb in voice and action; few have ap- 
proached him in the role and none has 
equalled his delineation in breadth and 
intensity of utterance. Mr. Sembach’s 
Parsifal had all of the excellent dra- 
matic traits enumerated after his début, 
and his singing was by far the best he 
has yet done here. Mr. Braun’s Gurne- 
manz and Mr. Goritz’s Klingsor were of 
their wonted excellence. Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s Kundry is in many ways a 
praiseworthy conception though it lacks, 
in the third act, the fundamental note of 
spirituality. The foot-washing episode, 
for example, is all too physical in its 
suggestiveness. 

“Manon Lescaut” Revived 

Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” had its first 
performance this season on New Year’s 
night and was heard by an audience of 
ample proportions. Mr. Caruso, who had 
sung Des Grieux in the Massenet version 
the preceding week, assumed the corre- 
sponding role in Puccini’s work. Miss 
Bori was Manon, Segurola the Geronte 
and a departure from custom was the 
appearance of Mr. Amato as Lescaut. 

Miss Bori’s Manon was a thing of joy 
vocally and histrionically. However, it 
appeared finest on the vocal side. As 
much may be said for Mr. Caruso’s por- 
trayal of Des Grieux, except that his 
vocal superiority overshadowed his act- 
ing in a more decided degree. He ap- 
peared in the second act with a wonder- 
ful creation of the coiffeur’s art, a flow- 
ing blond wig, which caused a stir among 
his surprised audience. His aria toward 
the end of this act was a splendid, ring- 
ing bit which thrilled. 

Mr. Amato was quite at home with 
the character usually portrayed by Mr. 
Scotti. Devil-may-care, and properly so, 
yet finely subtle in the second act, was 
his version of the conscienceless Lescaut. 
His voice has rarely been heard to better 
advantage. Mr. Segurola was also satis 
fying from every angle and the perform- 
ance of minor rdéles left little to be 
desired. Giorgio Polacco read the score 
with authority and keen enthusiasm. 

Saturday afternoon was given over to 
a repetition of “The Magic Flute,” with 
Mme. Gadski in the réle of Pamina, usu 
ally occupied by Miss Destinn. Mme. 


Gadski has not sung more artistically 
this season than she did on this occasion. 
The others of the cast were the same as 
in previous performances. 

One of the extremely infrequent vari- 
ations in the traditional “Madama But- 
terfly” cast was observed at the Saturday 
night performance, when a new Pinker- 
ton was revealed in the person of Luca 
Botta. By his stirring delivery of the 
music Signor Botta proved that he is to 
be depended upon for adequate perform- 
ances of the tenor réles not only in the 
old florid operas, but in the more dra- 
matic works of his fellow-countrymen. 
He poured forth a plentitude of virile, 
resonant tone. 

Aside from Mr. Botta’s advent, the 
presentation had its familiar virtues, 
with the wholly admirable participation 
of Geraldine Farrar, Antonio Scotti and 
Conductor Toscanini. 

Caruso was in excellent voice for last 
Monday evening’s “Aida,” singing with 
admirable finish. Miss Destinn, as 
Aida, showed that she had overcome the 
effects of her illness, her voice having 
its wonted freshness and purity. Mme. 
Matzenauer’s rich-voiced Amneris and 
Mr. Amato’s dramatic Amonasro were 
other familiar and admirable represen- 
tations. Mr. Toscanini conducted. 


MONTE CARLOENTERS 
CLAIM UPON CARUSO 


Long-Deferred Engagement Will 
Cut Short Tenor’s Present 
New York Season 


In fulfillment of a long-standing en- 
gagement to sing at the Opera in Monte 
Carlo, Enrico Caruso will leave the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company the middle of 
February and will not return until next 
season. As the Metropolitan season does 
not end until April 24, the company will 
be without the services of its greatest at- 


traction for more than two months. 

Caruso’s promise to sing at Monte 
Carlo was made some seven years ago in 
the last year of the régime of the late 
Heinrich Conried. In 1912, it looked as 
though the tenor would be obliged to 
carryout the agreement, but Raoul 
Gunsbourg, impresario of the Monte 
Carlo Opera, yielded to the intercession 
of General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of 
the Metropolitan, and consented to a 
postponement. Another postponement 
was obtained the following year, but, 
when Mr. Gunsbourg, in spite of the 
war, determined upon the opening of the 
Monte Carlo Opera this Spring, he de- 
cided that the season could not be a suc- 
— without the presence of the great 
enor. 

This will be the first time that Mr. 
Caruso has left the Metropolitan com- 
pany before the end of the season, ex- 
cepting in 1910-11, when he was taken 
ill during the Winter and was unable to 
continue. Mr. Gunsbourg has cabled that 
Caruso’s services will be required be- 
ginning March 1. The season there lasts 
until May. After this Spring, Mr. Ca- 
ruso will be free to spend the entire year 
at the Metropolitan. 

In the absence of Caruso, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza will have a variety of strong 
attractions to sustain interest in the sea- 
son here. The répertoire will be so ar- 
ranged that those works in which Caruso 
does not sing will have a leading posi- 
tion. The first novelty of the Winter, 
Giordano’s “Madame Sans Géne,” in 
which the tenor is not cast, will be 
brought to hearing at the end of this 
month. It is stated that Mr. Martinelli 
will have the tenor part in this opera. 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” is scheduled for 
an elaborate revival and there will be the 
first production of the Russian opera, 
“Prince Igor.” Montemezzi’s “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” which was so successful last 
season, will be revived with Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana again in the tenor réle 
and there will be a noteworthy revival of 
“Il Trovatore.” Riccardo Martin, who 
has practically all of Caruso’s réles in 
his répertoire, will be with the company 
the latter part of the season. 
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DAMROSCH PRESENTS 
MUSIC OF BOHEMIANS 


Dvorak, Suk and Smetana Works 
on Symphony Program——Two 
Soloists 


Walter Damrosch chose works of three 
Bohemian composers for the program of 
the Symphony Society on Sunday after- 
noon, January 3, when he offered his 
patrons in addition two soloists, George 
Barrére and Arkady Bourstin. 

According to the printed list two of 
these Bohemian works were premier per- 
formances, Dvorak’s Suite, op. 39, and 
Josef Suk’s Scherzo Fantastique, “A 
Fairy Tale.” Since there has been some 
discussion about the former’s having been 
heard in New York before, let the facts 
be recorded here, namely, that it was 
played by the orchestra of the National 
Conservatory under Leo Schulz some 


years ago at an invitation concert. Mr. - 


Damrosch deserves thanks for playing 
this lovely Dvorak music. He did four 
movements, of which the Praeludium and 
Romance are the best. The whole work, 
although unpretentious, is spontaneous 
and, if played sufficiently, could be made 
quite as popular as Grieg’s “Peer Gynt.” 
Suk, the majority of whose compositions 
are engaging if not all-important, has 
been unjustly neglected here. In Europe 
his works are frequently done. This “A 
Fairy Tale” is very agreeable music, 
well, though not ‘wonderfully, scored and 
it has a message. Its national feeling is 
strong and racy. Herr Suk knows the 
whole-tone scale and his muted trumpets 
sting with true appropriateness. Most 
striking is the passage for divided violon- 
cellos alone, a piece of mighty harmonic 
weave set in a masterly manner for 
the instruments. As a whole the piece 
seemed too long, however, for the ideas 
it contains. Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
Overture was the opening number. 

Mr. Barrére, accompanied by Mr. Dam 
rosch at the piano, played a Fauré An- 
dantino, a Hiie Serenade, his own atmos- 


pheric Nocturne, impressionistic music of 


the first rank, and a rather common 


Petite Valse by André Caplet, former 
conductor of the Boston opera. Superb 
were this modern Pan’s performances 
once more. Nothing remains to be said 
about Mr. Barrére; he succeeds in in- 
teresting laymen and musicians alike in 
the flute, the rather pitiable literature 
of which he should strive to enrich with 
such worth-while things as the Nocturne 
of his own composition which he played 
on this occasion. 

The performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
rapidly ageing B Minor Concerto by Mr. 
Bourstin won the young violinist much 
applause, perhaps more than his playing 
merited. He has, however, improved 
since he ventured to play the Brahms’s 
Concerto at one of Mr. Damrosch’s con- 
certs several years ago. He has still 
much to learn and among this is the 
dispensing with the continual use of 
vibrato, a firmer rhythmic feeling and 
bowing that will draw things from the 
violin rather than scratch the surface. 
Mr. Bourstin did some beautiful playing 
in the coda of the middle movement and 
showed that he has the gifts to deliver a 
fine cantilena, though he cannot sustain 
the level throughout a performance. 

A. W. K. 





Katharine Goodson and Arthur Hinton 
Arrive from England 


Katharine Goodson, the English pian- 
ist, arrived in New York on the Fvran- 
conia on Monday evening, accompanied 
by her husband, Arthur Hinton, whose 
“Endymion” Suite is to be played by the 
New York Philharmonic under Josef 
Stransky this Winter. Miss Goodson’s 
arrival was slightly delayed because the 
Carpathia, on which she was booked to 
sail, had been requisitioned by the Brit- 
ish government. She begins her tour in 
Auburn, N. Y., on January 9, and will 
be heard at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
January 11; Ithaca, 13; Brooklyn, 15, 
and Chicago, 18. Miss Goodson gave her 
services in the concert on the Franconia 
for the benefit of the Sailors’ Wives and 
Orphans Fund. 


Bagby’s 217th Musical Morning 


Albert Morris Bagby gave his 217th 
Musical Morning at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on January 4. Frances Alda, Elena Ger- 
hardt and Paul Reimers sang, and Ar- 
thur Friedheim, pianist, played. Rich- 
ard Hageman was the accompanist. 


CENTURY CO. SINGS 
CHICAGO FAREWELL 


Gala Opera Bill and Sunday Con- 
cert Bring Engagement to 
Its Finale 


CHICAGO, Jan. 4.—Two last perform- 
ances of the Century Opera Company in 
Chicago were given Saturday evening 
and yesterday (Sunday) afternoon. The 
former was a gala performance, at which 
acts from different operas were sung by 
most of the principal members of the 
company, and the latter was a concert, at 
which selections from the operas and 
orchestral pieces were heard. 

Saturday’s performance brought forth 
the Bridal Scene from “Lohengrin,” with 
Morgan Kingston in the title. rdle, and 
Bettina Freeman as Elsa. Mr. Kingston 
easily ranks among the foremost Lohen- 
grins we have heard in Chicago. His 
vocal exposition of the réle is particu- 
larly artistic, and he makes the knight 
a sympathetic and not less an heroic 
figure. Miss Freeman’s Elsa is also 
worthy of laudation. Preceding this, 
Joseph Pasternak, who conducted several 
of the operatic excerpts of the evening, 
gave a brilliant reading of Wagner’s 
“Tannhiaiuser” Overture. 

Donizetti’s Sextet from “Lucia” en- 
listed the services of Miss Freeman, Or- 
ville Harrold, Louis Kreidler, Alfred 
Kaufman, Elizabeth Campbell and Hardy 
Williamson. Under the direction of 
Agide Jacchia, this popular number was 
given with a-rousing climax. It was en- 
cored, as was also the Meditation from 
“Thais,” which Mr. Jacchia likewise 
conducted, and which was played by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, concertmeister of the 
orchestra. 

The second act of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” set between the 
first and second intermezzi from this 
opera, gave to Helen Stanley, as Maliella, 
Kingston, as Gennaro, Thomas Chalmers, 
as Rafaele, and Maud Santley, as Car- 
mela, fine opportunities for the display 
of their musical and dramatic abilities. 





Miss Stanley’s Maliella is one of her best 
achievements. 

The third act of “Carmen,” with 
Kathleen Howard in the title réle, closed 
the performance. Miss Howard made an 
especial success as the gypsy. Mr. Kings- 


ton, as Don José, Graham Marr, as the. 


Toreador, and Miss Stanley, as Micaela, 
completed the principals of the cast. 
The concert given by the Century com- 
pany yesterday afternoon, constituting 
its farewell appearance in this city be- 
gan with the prelude to the third act of 
“Lohengrin,” which received a fine read- 
ing under the leadership of Joseph Pas- 
ternak, and continued with Orville Har- 
rold’s singing of an aria from the opera 
“Favorita,” which earned for him en- 
thusiastic approval. Bettina Freeman, 
in an aria from “Aida”; Thomas Chal- 
mers, in the “Evening Star” from “Tann- 
hauser”; Kathleen Howard, in an aria 
from “Samson and Delilah”; Lois Ewell, 
in “One Fine Day” from “Madama But- 
terfly,” and the Quartet from “Rigoletto” 
served as parting contributions from 
these singers. A humorous number, 
Ochs’s “Variations on an Old German 
Song,” for orchestra, was well received. 
Alexander Smallens shared in the leader- 
ship of the various numbers on _ the 
program. M. R. 





EDITH THOMPSON IN CHICAGO 





Boston Pianist Presents Unhackneyed 
Program for Début There 


CHICAGO, Jan. 4.—Edith Thompson, the 
Boston pianist, made her début here in 
an interesting program at her recital 
yesterday afternoon at the Fine Arts 
Theater. On her list were numbers by 
Mozart-Siloti, Couperin and Daquin; the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1; three 
pieces by MacDowell; an Impromptu, by 
Fauré, and pieces by Debussy and 
Albeniz. 

In the Beethoven Sonata, Miss Thomp- 
son disclosed technical facility and musi- 
cal perception. If there is anything to 
criticize, it is her tendency to anticipate 
her right hand with her left, especially 
in slow movements. 

In the MacDowell “A. D. 1620” the 
pianist showed herself possessed of con- 
siderable power. The program was note- 
worthy in that it contained fewer of the 
hackneyed numbers than we are in the 
habit of hearing. M. R. 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI AS “SCARPIA” 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE : : 


SEASON 1914-15 








As TAMAGNO made ‘OQTELLO’ and MAUREL ‘FALSTAFF’, so 
SCOTTI made ‘SCARPIA’” 








[Remarkable Tributes from Press| 


N. Y. TRIBUNE, Dec. 5: “Antonio Scotti 
has made Scarpia his own. Not even the great 
Renauld could in this part tear the laurels from 
his brow. Scotti is Scarpia, always has been and 
perhaps always will be. As Tamagno made 
Otello and Maurel Falstaff, so Scotti made 
Scarpia.”’ 


THE SUN, Dec. 5: “Antonio Scotti’s Scarpia 
is one of the most notable impersonations which 
have been seen on the operatic stage in many 
years. His interpretation of the character, in 
which his singing plays a part quite as important 
as his action and facial expression, is a master- 
piece of theatrical composition. It is to be hoped 
that it will remain on exhibition at the Metropoli- 


tan for a long time.”’ 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, Dec. 5: “The 
chief honors of the evening went to Mr. Scotti 
for his magnificent performance of Baron Scarpia. 
The famous baritone has been identified with the 
réle of -Scarpia ever since “Tosca” was first 


produced at the Metropolitan. Long association 
and repeated performances have made his one 
of the dramatic triumphs of the operatic season. 
Last night after his thrilling second act he was 
recalled many times and he was cheered every 
time he appeared.”’ 


N. Y. COMMERCIAL, Dec. 5: ‘“Scotti’s 
Scarpia was one of the most notable impersona- 
tions which have been seen on the operatic 
stage in many years. His interpretation of the 
character, in which his singing plays a part quite 
as important as his action and facial expression, 
is a masterpiece of theatrical composition.” 
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N. Y. HERALD, Dec. 5: “In the part of 
the villainous Scarpia, Mr. Scotti was histrionic- 
ally superb, his portrayal of this sinister réle 
being a great bit of dramatic work.” 


N. Y. TELEGRAPH, Dec. 5: 
Scotti’s Scarpia needs no description. 
powerful and established representation.” 
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Dear MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

Nothing is more consoling to the soul 
of a Mephisto than to see some of his 
prophesies come true! 

Before the season 1913 at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera you may remember that 
L said that it would open with a per- 
formance of “Carmen,” with Farrar, 
Caruso, Amato and Toscanini conduct- 
ing, which, I told you, would be the 
biggest card that the Metropolitan could 
play. And I also said, at the time, that 
[ was satisfied that the very reasons I 
vave for not endorsing the enthusiasm 
with which Geraldine Farrar’s concep- 
tion of Madama Butterfly was generally 
received, inspired me with confidence 
that she would be the greatest Carmen 
that had ever stepped upon the boards. 

For all of which I was promptly cruci- 
fied. Director Gatti-Casazza asked the 
newspaper men, you may remember, 
when they had followed my lead, where 
they got their information. Miss Far- 
rar’s friends were disgusted and inun- 
dated you with protests. 

That season did not open with “Car- 
men,” nor was it played during the 
season. 

So I was, so far as prophesy was con- 
cerned, to quote the vernacular, “thrown 
into the discard.” 

Then, when I again announced that 
the present season would open with 
“Carmen” my reputation as a_ prophet 
suffered, because it opened with “Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” 

However, I am consoled by the knowl- 
edge that the greatest success of this 
season has been “Carmen,” with Farrar, 
Caruso, Amato and Toscanini. The house 
has been sold out at every performance, 
and the critics are united in their opinion 
that Geraldine Farrar has proven her 
right to be considered an artist of the 
highest distinction, because she has given 
a rendition of Carmen, wholly original, 
which has, as I told you, grown from 
performance to performance, and which 
will grow from performance to perform- 
ance, till it will stand out as one of the 
grreat successes of her triumphant career. 

“Carmen” is not only a gripping music- 
drama, it is not only a masterpiece from 
the musician’s and composer’s stand- 
point, but it presents marvellous oppor- 
tunities for great artists, even in the 
smaller roles. 

Later on, when Miss Farrar gets a 
little of what might be called “the sen- 
suous swing” of a Calvé—though her im- 
personation of the réle is wholly indi- 
vidual and distinct from that of her 
great predecessor—she will present a 
characterization of the unique personal- 
ity that Bizet has immortalized, which 
will stand out in the history of operatic 
endeavor. 

I have reasons for knowing that 
Caruso does not like what I write about 
him—but that does not worry me, even 
if it does worry Caruso. 

I shall hold to: my opinion of his per- 
formance as Don José, namely, that so 
far as the dramatic representation of the 
réle is concerned, there are many who 
have been his superiors. 

Curious as it may seem, Caruso lacks 
passion—that is, the exposition of it. 

But when it comes to the singing, the 
pure singing of the music, Enrico Caruso 
has never been equalled since the opera 
was first presented. 

As for Amato, who presents the rdéle 
of the Toreador, he remains unap- 
proached, from an artistic, dramatic and 
vocal standpoint. I was, I believe, the 


first when he came here, and nobody 
knew him, to tell the world that one of 
the greatest singers, greatest artists, 
who had ever come to this country had 
arrived. Nothing has happened since to 
change my opinion. Indeed, the record 
shows how right I was in my apprecia- 
tion of this peerless artist, whose con- 
scientious enthusiasm—these are the best 
words I can find for the moment—per- 
meates and illumines everything he does. 

If there was an opportunity to bring 
out all the beauties, all the charm of 
“Carmen,” to their finest, as well as full- 
est expression, surely it was when 
Maestro Toscanini raised his baton, till 
he dropped it when the curtain fell. 


* * * 


In another direction, too, I take satis- 
faction to myself that I have been proven 
to have made a just estimate, when I told 
you, and, through you, your thousands 
of readers, that there was a young tenor 
who had appeared at the Metropolitan 
who would make good in spite of the fact 
that most of the critics did not take 
much stock in him and were not par- 
ticularly kind to him. I allude to the 
young Italian tenor, by the name of 
Giovanni Martinelli, who made his début 
at the Metropolitan last season. 

If you will go back to the files of the 
daily papers you will find that some of 
the eminent critics questioned Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s judgment in bringing over this 
“raw” Italian boy and making him a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and were by no means appeased 
by Mr. Gatti’s announcement that it was 
the best he could do under the circum- 
stances—as the poor woman once said of 
a very sickly child that she had just 
given to this world. 

At the time I told you: “Be patient! 
This new tenor is crude; he is still 
young; he is inexperienced, and he is 
pretty nearly frightened to death, being 
in a foreign country, among strange 
people, under totally different surround- 
ings to those which he has been accus- 
tomed. But he will make good.” 

And he has made good this season! 

This leads me to tell you that there is 
nothing that I personally take more pride 
in than in saying a kindly, helpful word 
for young talent, that really is talent, 
that deserves recognition, though it may 
not be able to stand comparison with 
artists with years of experience behind 
them. 

Signor Gatti’s discrimination and 
judgment were not at fault when he 
brought this young man forward. On 
the contrary, Signor Martinelli has not 
only shown himself able to hold his own, 
but he is going to be a credit to those 
who have endorsed him and are en- 
deavoring to help him in his career. 


Talking about tenors reminds me that 
Caruso is to leave us, probably at the 
end of next month, to fulfill a long 
promised engagement at Monte Carlo. It 
seems that some years ago the great 
tenor made a definite promise to the 
manager of the Monte Carlo system that 
he would go there. This promise has 
been deferred from time to time, through 
the influence of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, but 
now the time has come to fulfil it and 
Signor Caruso, who has always kept his 
word, will do so. 

Incidentally, Mr. Gatti has announced 
through the New York Herald, which is 
considered to be the official mouthpiece 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, that 
while he regrets Mr. Caruso’s going he 
will meet the issue by so arranging the 
repertoire that the last third of the 
season will bring out those operas in 
which Mr. Caruso does not sing. 

First of all, says Mr. Gatti, there is 
to be Umberto Giordano’s “Madame 
Sans Géne,” the season’s first novelty, 
which will be produced at the end of this 
month. This opera does not call for the 
services of Mr. Caruso. Then will come 
the Russian opera, “Prince Igor,” which 
also does not call for Caruso’s services. 
Next there will be a revival of “Trova- 
tore,” with Mr. Martinelli in the lead- 
ing role. Finally there will be a revival 
of last season’s great success, “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” with Ferrari-Fontana. 

Some comment has been excited that 
the distinguished manager of the Metro- 
politan made no allusion whatever to the 
fact that Mr. Caruso’s absence will give 
some opportunity, at least, to our distin- 
guished American tenor, Riccardo Mar- 
tin, who, it will be remembered, at the 
time that Mr. Caruso was sick last sea- 
son, sang a number of réles with which 
the great Italian tenor is identified, and 
did so most acceptably. 

+ + + 

Mr. W. J. Henderson of the New York 
Sun has come to the conclusion that the 
main cause of the failure of the Century 
Opera Company is that the people do not 
care for cheap opera. 

With the dictum of so eminent a diag- 


nostician, permit me to differ seriously. 

In the first place, what right has Mr. 
Henderson to say that people do not want 
such opera as was given by the Century 
Opera Company, when we know that at 
many of the performances this season 
the house was overcrowded, particularly 
in the cheaper seats? 

No, my dear Mr. Henderson, for once 
you are all wrong! 

In the first place, your temporary 
hypothesis, as they would say in the 
schools, is false, namely, to judge as to 
whether the public wants opera by the 
criterion as to whether it paid or did 
not pay. 

Opera never has paid—and nobody 
knows this better than Mr. Henderson. 

In Paris, before the war, there was a 
big deficit, in spite of the State support, 
at the Grand Opera, and such a big de- 
ficit at the Opera Comique that its per- 
formances were suspended. 

Gabriel Astruc, who opened the splen- 
did new opera house on the Champs 
Elysées, with the best singers and finest 
Russian ballet, gave up after four 
months. 

In Berlin, and all over Germany, opera 
does not pay. Even though the most 
paltry salaries are paid the artists. 
‘'wenty-five dollars a week for an artist 
singing leading roles at the Charlotten- 
berg Opera House in Berlin! While as 
we know the opera houses are supported 
by the State or from the Emperor’s pri- 
vate purse. 

The same is true in Vienna. 

The Scala, at Milan, would not exist, 
but for the public spirit of a single dis- 
tinguished member of the aristocracy. 

What has been the story in this coun- 
try? Universal bankruptcy for every 
manager. 

Mapleson here, even with Patti, never 
made a dollar. Neither did Maretzek in 
the olden days. Abbey ended up his sea- 
sons with a deficit of nearly half a mil- 
lion, slightly relieved by a benefit per- 
formance, which brought him in $60,000 
as a salve. 

Conried made a deficit. 

In fact, last season at the Metropolitan 
they barely made both ends meet, while 
during the time of Oscar Hammerstein, 
who also made a deficit, the Metropoli- 
tan lost money. 

The trouble with the Century Opera 
Company was that, first, the purpose of 
the original founders was never carried 
out. They undertook to give opera in 
English at popular prices before and 
after the Metropolitan season, instead 
of which they sold out to Messrs. Kahn, 
Mackay and Vanderbilt, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, for the purpose, 
the public understood—whether rightly 
or wrongly—of meeting the _ possible 
competition of Mr. Hammerstein. 

This unquestionably lost the enterprise 
the support it otherwise might have had. 

Then, the first season, the manage- 
ment attempted too much and the per- 
formances were of a low standard. This, 
we know, was largely remedied in the 
second season, when the public responded, 
and time and time again the house was 
overcrowded. 

When the company went on the road, 
instead of going to places where it would 
have had an enthusiastic reception, went 
to Chicago, where the regular opera sea- 
son had been abandoned, and so it met 
disaster. 

When popular opera is sustained by 
backers who really are interested, which 
the backers of the Century Opera Com- 
pany are not, in opera in English, when 
the management is directed by brains, 
which it was not, and when the enter- 
prise is kept up for a few years, then 
it will be time to pass judgment—but not 
before. 

When I speak of the backers being 
animated by an honest purpose, I have 
in mind the declaration. made by the 
Messrs. Aborn to the effect that they 
were induced to undertake the manage- 
ment because they were told, in just so 
many words, that there was a guarantee 
of at least $100,000 per season for three 
years, but that when they came to test 
the issue they found the only real sup- 
port was that which came from the 
public-spirited Otto H. Kahn, who put 
up some $75,000. 

My point is this: That the time has 
come to protest against the persistent 
charge that is made against Americans 
that they are lacking in public spirit, 
lacking in good taste, lacking in appre- 
ciation of good music and that except 
where fashion calls they do not respond. 

I believe the charge to be false! 

Your MEPHISTO. 


There is a report from Rome that 
Serge Draghiloff, director of the Russian 
Imperial Ballet, is to bring the best 
troupe obtainable from the Russian bal- 
let schools for a tour of America this 
season. 


SINGER LOSES BRAVE 
STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


Husband’s Transfusion of Blood 
Fails to Save Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache 


A F TER a brave struggle against death, 
in which the resourcefulness of mod- 
ern medical science played a prominent 
part, Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the noted 
contralto, died on Tuesday afternoon at 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 

Mme. Gerville-Réache had been strick- 
en with a form of blood poisoning about 
two weeks before, and such was her con- 
dition that her husband, Dr. George G. 
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Copyright Mishkin 
The late Jeanne Gerville-Réache, Distin- 
guished Operatic Contralto 


Rambaud, director of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, underwent a transfusion of blood 
from his veins to those of his wife, in 
hope of saving her life. 

Despite these heroic measures the con- 
tralto’s condition did not materially im- 
prove, wherefore a second transfusion 
was undergone by Dr. Rambaud and by 
his friend, Isidore H. Lehman, the proc- 
ess leaving Dr. Rambaud in a weakened 
condition. Notwithstanding the second 
transfusion, Mme. Gerville-Réache stead- 
ily grew weaker. It was announced on 
Monday that she was not expected td live 
until morning, but the end did not come 
until Tuesday afternoon. 


Mme. Gerville-Réache was born in 
Basque Province, France, and was a 
pupil of Rosine Laborde and Mme. Pau- 
line Viardot-Garcia. Her first success 


was at the Opéra Comique in Paris. She 
later appeared in opera in Brussels, at 
Covent Garden, London, and finally in 
New York, where she first appeared at 
the Manhattan Opera House in 1907. 
Most famous of the noted singer’s réles 
at the Manhattan was her Dalila in the 
Saint-Saéns opera. 

She had been advised to take up an 
operatic career by Mme. Emma Calvé 
who heard her sing in a musicale at a 
Paris studio. 

Since the discontinuation of the Man- 
hattan project, Mme. Gerville-Réache 
had sung with much success with the 
Chicago and Montreal companies and in 
concert. Among her most recent suc- 
cesses were her appearances with the 
San Carlo Company as “guest” artist in 
its St. Louis season. 

Aside from her fame as a singer, Mme. 
Gerville-Réache was widely known to the 
American public through her interesting 
domestic life and her two children. She 
had narrowly escaped death last August 
in an automobile accident near Pough- 
keepsie. Early this Fall the singer had 
announced her desire to go abroad to 
assist in the work of the ambulance corps 
of the French army. 


On New Year’s Eve Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Rogers gave a New Year 
party at the New York home of the bari- 
tone. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Brockway, George Barrére and the mem- 
bers of the Flonzaley Quartet. 


It is said that ten large freight cars 
will be required for the transportation 
of the $60,000 organ which is being built 
at Hartford, Conn., for the Exposition at 
San Francisco. This will be one of the 
three largest organs in the world. 
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WASHINGTON 


If music is the expression of emotions, 
then is Leopold Stokowski in imagina- 
tion and temperament particularly 
equipped to express it. 
—The Post. 

One of the most brilliant concerts of the 
season was given at the New National 
Theatre by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon, under the direction 


of Leopold Stokowski. It was a con- 





BALTIMORE 


In the last few seasons the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has come to rank with the 
most famous organizations of its class, 
and it has, as a matter of fact, certain 
characteristics which are its very own 
and in which it seems to excel all other 
bands of its type—namely, the extreme 
roundness of tone that marks the brass 
choir and the sweetness and brilliance of 
the strings, also the battery is a famous 
feature of this orchestra. The men now, 
under the inspired baton of Mr. Stokow- 
ski, who conducts without a score and 
consequently with striking elan and 


BUFFALO 


That Mr. Stokowski is a great con- 
ductor goes without saying. His read- 
ings are broad and intensely vital; he 
paints his tonal pictures with a_ bold, 
free hand, without departing from 
scholarly traditions. There is vigor, 
warmth and authority in everything he 
does, and he is one of the dominant 
figures in the musical world. For so 
young a man he has achieved amaz- 
ing success, and his presentation of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony was a Dril- 
liant exposition of his genius. 


ERIE 


Of the mastery of technique of the 
great orchestra, and of the rare perfec- 
tion of its ensemble work, only a great 
technician of orchestration could fit- 
tingly speak. Yet these merits are so 
luminously evident, that no musician 
could possibly fail to recognize them. 

In fact, while the orchestra played 
in a way which showed perfect drill, it 
also played in a manner which showed 
no less plainly a joy and flexibility in 


cert in which the genius of the con- freedom, play with a splendid finesse. —The Courter the work under Mr. Stokowski’s direc- 
ductor was manifested with wonderful The attack is sure and direct, and the tion. 
thoroughness in every number....If tone of the band, regarded as a whole, eeeneen 


ever there were a lingering doubt of the 


greatness of Stokowski’s ability as a 
conductor, yesterday’s concert certainly 
left not a trace of it in the belief 


of a wholly enthusiastic and delighted 


extremely rich and beautiful. 
—The Sun. 


A wonderful program directed by an 
unrivaled conductor and an orchestra 


Mr. Stokowski received a hearty wel- 
come last night in tribute to his former 
achievements. With the progress of 
his concert, this welcome grew into re- 
newed recognition of his splendid work 


—The Dispat h, 


According to many Erie musicians, last 
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The S virile vigor was the combination in the playing of his men. Orchestra was quite the best in a 
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é concert by the. Philadelphia Orchestra —The Express musical way this city has ever enjoyed. 
—__—_— at the Lyric Theatre last evening. . . P ; ler 
; ate Aaletiion a For a brief one hour and a half, under 
If there wanted further evidence that 


Mr. Stokowski can use his orchestra not 
merely to draw pure beauty of lines, but 
to infuse personality, to paint human 
emotions as few conductors can who 
have not his power in pure black and 
white, the 


three Sibelius numbers gave ample testi- 


remarkable reading of the 


mony. 


—The Herald. 


What Stokowski has done for this 
organization in the short time he has 
been in charge of it is almost miraculous, 
and it will be a serious blot on Balti- 
more’s musical escutcheon if every con- 
ceivable effort is not now made to secure 
its regular engagements here in the 
future. Two years ago, when Stokowski 
gave Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 
in Baltimore, the effect was overwhelm- 
ing, and last night every member of the 
program seemed to live anew under his 


To say that the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is one of the best musical organiza- 
tions ever heard in Buffalo is no 
exaggeration. The almost perfect unity 
and the wonderful balance of the dif- 
ferent groups of instruments is note- 
worthy. The men play as if inspired 
and they conceive from the beauty side 
the music they play, they interpret it 
with beauty as the fixed goal toward 
which they constantly work, and each 
member of the orchestra seeks to bring 


the magic of director Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s baton, some four score and more 
skilled instrumentalists, produced soul- 
thrilling harmonies... . It 


an example of what a symphony con- 


was as fine 
cert by artists really is as one ever ex- 
And the audience, repre- 
sentative of the music lovers of Erie and 
surrounding towns, judged from the 
various made, 


pects to hear. 


comments unanimously 


invited the Philadelphians to make this 


. iy ea Pr i “spective ins 5 2 ‘ity a visi e annuz ur next 
INDIANAPOLIS baton. Stokowski is the only living con- from his respective instrument a tone city a visit on the annual tour n¢ 
a) a ductor, with the exception of Nikisch, ‘that has beauty as its predominant season. 
Suffice to say that this organization is who has that magic touch which makes quality. The Herald. 
all that a symphony orchestra should every composition throb with life and —The Commercial 
be. Mr. Stokowski secures sure results a in a word, he is, without any 
. . . od qualification, a genius. . 
at all times, conducting with a dignity S gems The N 
‘ x ee 1@ INe@WS. ‘ » ‘ 
and poise which are the outcome of his CLEVELAND Last evening’s concert given by the 
superb equipment and authority. Philadelphia Orchestra has added to 


The Star. 


DETROIT 


His reading of the Beethoven symphony 
was emotionally conservative, and its 


Erie’s musical history an event of such 


brilliant finish, such superb artistic 
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Mr. Stokowski is a wonderful conductor, Mr. Stokowski has always something of my pleog con oa values that it must ever hold a place | 
a master of instruments and their possi vital ge to impart, no matter what This fact is evident—Stokowski ig com- apart, a niche in which may be en- av 2 
bilities, and many of the effects brought wen bees aa "Sali te sd — hee ing into his own, which is to say that shrined only the noblest work of genius WN) 
out under his baton last evening were is on finds in his Ber Pi liom of the intuitive instinct he possesses as a ene MW 
not only novel, but amazing. Each part, the intensest sort, and for the moment rector is finding expression in more (Al 
however brief, was invested with a at. least the listener becomes a wor- Conservative and authoritative style and : 5 AL 
freshness that made a composition have ner oh without reservation in favor of | method. —_ a RN 
a new meaning. other shrines. ag ae —ine Fress ANN ARBOR A 
—The News. As individual musicians, they are excep- M 
——— eS i Stokowski’s youthful enthusiasm is still tionally able and superior, and, as an Wy 
Kighty-five men compose the Philadel- Without a score he towers high above with him. But former self confidence organization they have attained a soli- NN 
phia Orchestra, which, under the leader his men, quivering with intensity of his — changed so responsibility and youth darity, precision and unity that is rare. t ’ 
ship of Leopold Stokowski, is one of the feeling, his baton darting from choir ge igre? has ~— ‘ ae Mr. Stokowski is a conductor of marked My 
great musical organizations of the coun- to choir like a lightning flash. He is oa ee — a ay od agg emotional qualities, but his fancies are 
fs cana hin : eee. stern and dreadfully in earnest; there is 94 faithful desire to interpret th : . 
try, a title which was amply justified by no denying him hadiemas and cledins. works of composers rather than his own controlled by a_ studious mind and 
their masterful playing last evening. tra are lifted out of teemmeiees. style is very evident. serious musicianship. 
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—The Times. 


—The Journal. 
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“Best in the World’?— 


Clark’s 





EMOTIONAL REPRESSION GENERAL 
DEFECT IN AMERICAN SINGING 


Result of a Narrowness of Attitude from which, Says Mrs. King 

Clark, We Should Emancipate Ourselves—American Voices 
Setting the Teachings of Her Hus- 
band Before the World in Their Truest Light Now Mrs. 
Mission—Her Concert Experience 








RS. FRANK KING CLARK is a 
singularly fortunate artist. Not 
only has she shown herself able to run 
the gauntlet of the most redoubtable 
New York critics unscathed, but she has 
received the fact of such a triumphant 
feat in a most becoming humility of 
spirit. She neither exults nor gloats 
nor does she utilize her success as a pre- 
text for immediate reappearance. In 
short, she exhibits no symptoms of dis- 
tended ego, none of the vainglory which 
success of the kind is prone to generate 
in the soul that sings. Verily a favored 
artist! 

All of which does not signify that the 
rest of the season is to be silence as far 
as she is concerned. At some later date 

~some time in February, perhaps—will 
this gifted American mezzo-soprano 
again lift up her voice publicly. But she 
will first—and not inadvisedly—suffer 
the season to spend some of its fury. 
Meanwhile, she will remain quietly in 
New York, where she is domiciled in a 
hotel suite in the thirties just East of 
the Avenue, together with her mother, 
Mrs. Oakley, and an adorable, micro- 
scopic Japanese spaniel, which addresses 
itself to sleep in the visitor’s lap and 
sheds white hair in profusion. But, if 
Mrs. King Clark is not freely and fre- 
quently exploiting her art, she is none 
the less an extremely busy person. For 
she is devotedly carrying on the work of 
her late husband, the widely known sing- 
ing teacher, and passes many hours daily 


in instructing a large number of his 
pupils whom the war has driven to 
America. 


“It is not work that I enjoy as much 
as concert singing,” remarked the artist 
recently to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, “but rather which I feel it my 
duty to undertake. That I am gratified 
at my New York success goes without 
saying. Sut it carries more than a 
merely personal significance. To suc- 
ceed in this fashion has assumed to me 
the dignity of a lofty mission. It is not 
only I who am on trial, so to speak, in 
the presentation of a program of songs, 
but also the principles of my husband’s 
teaching. Therefore, it rests with me to 
set his work before the world to-day in 
its truest light. This consciousness is 
my most powerful stimulus. 


Preparation for Début 
“My concert experience does _ not, 
strictly speaking, extend over a very long 
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period. But the difference between me 
and the singer who rushes into public 
activities before being artistically ma- 
tured is that I worked ceaselessly at pol- 
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Mrs, Frank King Clark, Concert Singer 
and Teacher (at the right), with Helen 
Stanley, the Operatic Soprano, at 
Wiirzburg 


ishing and perfecting myself under my 
husband’s very critical eye before haz 
arding concert appearances. I lived in 
the very atmosphere necessary to the 
purpose; I heard the lessons which my 
husband gave; the instructions which he 
had to impart not only to myself but to 
his other pupils became, as it were, a 
part of me. 

“And so, when it became time for my 
public début I was as certain of myself 
and understood the management of my 
resources as well as though J] had had a 
long period of experience behind me. 
Yet learning from one’s relatives is not 
the easiest thing. For, in consequence 
of familiarity, one is likely to argue and 
dispute over matters with a freedom that 
one would never allow oneself unde 
other conditions. 

“Although I have enjoyed abundant 
opportunity both to teach and to witness 
the teaching of operatic aspirants, my 
ambitions have never led me toward the 
operatic stage. In the first place, I pre- 
fer recital work; in the second, I regard 
it as a higher form of art—indeed, as 
the highest estate of vocal art. Unques- 
tionably the field is overcrowded to-day 

particularly in this country—and all 
too little is realized of the heart-break- 
ing difficulties connected with it. Strange 
as it may appear, there are in Germany 
to-day only three lieder singers among 
the women who can really be esteemed 


as models—Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt 
and Mysz-Gmeiner. On the other hand, 
the number of mediocrities who hold 
forth there on the concert stage is not so 
large as here. 


Pleasing the German Concertgoer 


“Foreign singers who go to Germany 
make a mistake in offering little but Ger- 
man lieder. In the first place they are 
seldom able to grasp their spirit and ex- 
press their content as the Germans 
understand them, wish to have them ex- 
pressed and do, in fact, have them set 
forth by their own singers. To give 
them such songs is merely to carry coals 
to Newcastle—and not the best quality 
of coal, at that. But while their own 
songs do form the greater part of the 
German concertgoers’ diet, I have found 
them extremely partial to modern French 
and Russian ones, as well as to old Eng- 
lish and Italian. To-day, of course, such 
music is under a cloud, but in normal 
times it calls forth wide appreciation. 

“For my part, I have been deeply de- 
voted to old English songs, as well as to 
Russian compositions. My great regret 
in connection with the latter has been 
my inability to do them in the original 
tongue. I essayed for a time to achieve 
their proper pronunciation by listening 
carefully to a Russian friend, but finally 
determined not to sing words the exact 
sense of which I could not understand. 
Yet Russian songs are so inexpressibly 
greater when given to their original 
texts! The modern French songs— 
apart from those of Debussy, Fauré and 
Hahn’ (who seems to have written him- 
self out)—do not especially appeal to 
me. On the other hand, I have been de- 
lighted at the progress we have made 
in this branch of music. The besetting 
sin of so many American songs is, how- 
ever, the poor quality of poetry which 
our composers seem willing to set to 
music. Many a very good song I have 
been obliged to renounce simply because 
the texts are so impossible. 

“The voices of our people are to-day 
the best in the world. Certainly we are 
making a good showing compared with 





the Germans, the Italians and _ the 
French. Both of the latter suffer from 
poor teachers to-day, and the French 


people are further handicapped, to my 
mind, by the character of their language, 
which calls for nasal resonance so con- 
stantly that what should be sung in a 
head voice is not so given at all, but is 
sung rather in a lower register carried 
to an unseemly height. The great de- 
fect of our singing is apt to be an emo- 
tional repression, the result of our hav- 
ing been brought up with the idea of 
excluding the expression of our feelings 
as much as possible. From this nar- 
rowness of attitude we ought to emanci- 
pate ourselves.” Mm. F. F. 


173 “Messiah” Performances Record of 
Frederic Martin 


Frederic Martin has sung the bass 
role in “The Messiah” 173 times, which 


establishes a record for oratorio singing. 
Recent engagements were with the A 
Capella Chorus of Milwaukee, the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Minneapolis and the 
Oratorio Society of Worcester, Mass. On 
the afternoon of December 29 he sang 
with the New York Oratorio Society and 
in the evening with the society of Mont- 
clair. On December 30 he gave his sec- 
ond performance with the New York So- 
ciety and on January 4 he appeared with 
the Festival Association of San Antonio. 
The other soloists for the latter engage- 
ment were Elizabeth Tudor, Mary Jor- 
dan and Frank Ormsby. 

Yet; 


Paris Opéra Can’t Reopen Musi- 


cians at Front 

A Paris cable despatch to the New 
York Sun, of date December 29, says: 
After a conference with M. Dalimier, 
Under Secretary of State for Fine Arts, 
Jacques Rouche, director of the Paris 
Opéra, has decided that it is impossible 
to open the Opéra yet. Two-thirds of the 
musicians, a quarter of the chorus and 
half the machinists are mobilized. There 
is no tenor left. During the enforced 
closure the building will be renovated. 





A recent meeting of the Crescendo 
Club of Atlantie City, N. J., was given 
over to the life and works of Schumann. 
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KREISLER’S SECOND 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Another Huge Audience and An- 
other Superb Performance—A 
New Piece of His Own 


By a stroke of good fortune Fritz 
Kreisler’s second New York recital, 
given in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week, occurred between 
the two performances of the “Messiah” 
by the Oratorio Society. So the rising 
tiers of seats on the stage intended for 
the chorus were duly appropriated for 
that overflow portion of the audience 
which has come to be one of the features 
of the great violinist’s appearances this 
year. In this manner something like 
a hundred more than can ordinarily be 
accommodated on the platform were pro- 


vided for, and, thanks to their elevated 
positions, those in the last rows enjoyed 
an unobstructed view of the artist. 

It was a wonderful and an inspiring 
sight, last week’s audience, more amaz- 
ing, even, than the gathering which wel- 
comed the player back from the wars a 
fortnight past. A number of musical 
celebrities sat contentedly on the stage 
mountain, from the summit of which the 
Flonzaley Quartet and Albert Spalding 
surveyed the proceedings of the after- 
noon with every outward zhow of satis- 
faction. 

Detailed comment on Mr. Kreisler’s 
playing is becoming one of the super- 
fluities of musical criticism. When it is 
recorded that he played in his customary 
style, the story has been told of violin 
playing in the fullest sum of greatness 
—of execution at the floodtide of beauty 
and brilliancy, of interpretations radiant 
in the glow of an imagination and an 
understanding supremely vital, pene- 
trant, exalted and of all-pervasive scope, 
and of a tone which is the very trans- 
figuration of audible loveliness. 

And it was in his best style that Mr. 
Kreisler played last week. Hé gave 
Vivaldi’s © Major Concerto, C ’s “La 
Folia” variations, Beethoven’s*two Ro- 
mances, in F and G, Bach’s B Minor 
Sarabande, Double and Bourée, his own 
“Tambourin Chinois” and his transcrip- 
tion of Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances in E 
Minor, G and G Minor. The perform- 
ances of the Vivaldi and the Corelli 
music were models of pure, lofty style 
and poetic distinction, the Bach was a 
joy forever and the Beethoven pieces 
were invested with warmth and tender 
sentiment, yet with manly restraint. No 
living violinist—and this is written in 
full consciousness of all it implies 
could play the exquisite dances of 
Dvorak as he does, with a like charm and 
wistfulness of expression. 

At the close of the second group Mr. 
Kreisler played an encore of arresting 
beauty yet unfamiliar to even the best 
informed musicians in the audience. In- 
quiry eventually proved it to be an “In- 
troduction and Scherzo” for violin alone 
by the player himself. It should quickly 
become as extensively favored as most 
of Mr. Kreisler’s other compositions. The 
slow introduction, with rich double stops, 
is of a somber beauty that almost sug- 
gests Sibelius, and the ensuing Scherzo 
is most sprightly and piquant. At the 
close of the program the audience made 
no attempt to leave and the violinist 
played numerous extras according to his 
wont—the Tartini Variations, his own 
“Caprice Viennois” (at the first notes of 
which audiences are now accustomed to 
break into joyous applause) and several 
other pieces. H. F. P. 
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CENTURY OPERA FAILURE ANALYZED 








Its Basic Policy a Mistake, Says Robert Grau-—-Appearances 
Should Not Have Been Restricted to Cities Where Opera of 
First Grade is Impregnably Established—Seat Prices too Low 
for One Class of Operagoers and too High for Another— 
Neglected Opportunity in the Country at Large 


By ROBERT GRAU 








PERA for the masses—for surely the 
Century Company’s’ enterprise 
could not be called national opera—has 
had another setback, this time with per- 
haps greater losses of a financial nature 
than any of the previous similar enter- 
prises. This is not excepting the splendid 
undertaking of Mrs. Thurber launched 
in times far less propitious, though of 
course the European war is blamed for 
the present disaster. Yet there is no 
evidence at hand to indicate that the 
policy established by the City Club would 
have prospered even in normal times. 
There are many persons who will now 
attribute the unfortunate outcome to rea- 
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sons of a distinctly artistic nature, but 
it is extremely doubtful if Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, who was the main support of the 
venture, would have asked to be relieved 
from further responsibility if he had 
believed there was a future for the 
organization as conceived and conducted 
since its inception. Moreover, there is 
nothing to indicate that the Messrs. 
Aborn, who were restricted as to policy, 
have made any particular effort to per- 
petuate the career of an operatic enter- 
prise wrongly conceived. In fact, the 
basic policy was so faulty in a business 
sense that the writer recalls how the 
Messrs. Aborn hesitated to accept the 
consulship because in doing so they, as 
individual impresarii, were forced to 
abandon not only their own successful 
enterprises but also to give up their lease 
of a new opera house, which Felix Isman 
had begun to erect for them. This was 
to have been operated on a policy almost 
the opposite of that which governed their 
régime at Central Park West. 

It is an amazing illustration of the 
abnormal operatic situation in this sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century that 
the Century Opera Company was organ- 
ized on a policy wherein its appearances 
were to be confined absolutely to the 
cities where grand opera of the so-called 
first grade is impregnably established 
and where any attempt to attract the 
public at “popular prices” has always 
failed. This is a public that prefers to 
pay its two dollars to hear the world’s 
greatest singers in a poor seat, rather 
than to enjoy a good ensemble perform- 
ance for the same price in an orchestra 
chair. The prices were too low for the 
class of operagoers who worship at the 
shrine of the great celebrity, and too 
high for that more musical public to 
whom five-dollar opera is a luxury far 
beyond its reach. 


Dollar Performances Most Popular 


The largest audiences at the Century 
Opera House were attracted to the mid- 
week matinées when one dollar was the 
highest price for seats. The Messrs. 
Aborn understood this phase of the pub- 
lic response to their efforts so well that 
the writer believes that they will now 
resume their operatic activities where 
they left off two years ago, aided vastly 
by their experience as directors of an 
enterprise which Milton Aborn in a talk 
with the writer once characterized as 
“opera of a grade the New York public 
can go without.” 

There you have it! If this was Mr. 
Aborn’s opinion at the outset—I have 
heard that he so expressed himself to 
the backers of the Century organization 
also—then it is indeed remarkable that 
when it was decided to end the spectacle 
of two grand opera companies in New 
York simultaneously the big organiza- 
tion was transported not to the cities 
that were opera-hungry—cities where in 
other days fortunes were made by im- 
presarii who visited them annually with 
their organizations. Instead the big body 
of 200 or more singers and instrumental- 
ists was sent to Chicago for eight weeks 
—at least six weeks too long in any event. 
But why Chicago at all? 

Surely this is the one city in this coun- 
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try where low-priced grand opera is not 
a necessity, for because of the vast seat- 
ing capacity of the Auditorium, Chi- 
cago has been enabled to enjoy the best 
opera available, at prices little higher 
than those prevailing with the Century 
Opera Company. Surely it was_known 
that Melba, Calvé, Eames, the De 
Reszkes, La Salle, Maurel, Saleza, and 
even Patti and Tamagno, were always 
heard in that Auditorium with the best 
seats sold at three dollars, and business 
none too good at its best. 

The writer cannot be accused of select- 
ing a convenient time to express his views, 
for Mr. Kahn and the Messrs. Aborn 
were fully aware of these views from the 
very outset. Moreover, the last named 
persistently endorsed such views in let- 
ters to the writer. I have before me not 
a few articles written and published in 
magazines and the public press wherein 
the directors of the Century Opera Com- 
pany were prodded to consider the needs 
of that ninety per cent of the American 
people which no longer is privileged to 
hear opera of any grade whatever. 


Example of Atlanta 


Who shall say that, if a city like 
Atlanta can hold for four consecutive 
years the world’s record in gross receipts 
for a week of opera, there are not many 
other cities which would at least give 
a far better response to the efforts of the 
Century organization than either New 
York or Chicago? 

If Atlanta can spend $100,000 for a 
week of opera, if Dallas, Texas, can mete 
out $40,000 for three nights, why should 
it not be possible for a company as cap- 
able and as well equipped with scenery 
and paraphernalia as was the Century 
organization to make a comprehensive 
tour of the country? The répertoire re- 
quirements for such a tour would be 
vastly smaller, too, than for an eight 
weeks’ season in Chicago, bringing about 
a reduced outlay and small railroad 
“jumps.” A company two-thirds the 
size of the Century would undoubtedly 
merely eliminate prodigious waste. 

All this, the Aborns know perhaps bet- 
ter than any one else. I have always 
maintained that the great problems of 
operatic management can be and will be 
solved through expert “showmanship” 


(there is no other word to indicate the 
writer’s meaning) rather than through 
large financial backing. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is what 
it is to-day because its policy is a per- 
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petuation of that one inaugurated by an 
impresario whose régime was based upon 
“civing the people what they want.” The 
late Maurice Grau never claimed to pos- 
sess high ideals. His greatest aim was 
to manipulate the operatic “chess board” 
so that at the end of a season there 
would be dividends. He gave the public 
“Faust,” with an “ideal cast,” twenty- 
seven times in one season, spending less 
than $500, on the production. To humor 
the critics and a corporal’s guard of 
complaining subscribers, he produced 
“Salammbo” at an outlay of $50,000. It 
drew the smallest audience in the history 
of the opera house, and was instantly 
despatched to the storehouse. “Faust” 
was revived, and a dividend of 150 per 
cent was declared at the season’s end. 
Maurice Grau made a profit of $300,000 
in the last three years of his régime. 

It is of interest here to state that Mr. 
Grau was once tempted to present opera 
at popular prices in conjunction with 
Henry W. Savage, but he had not the 
least faith in it. Said he to Savage: 
“While I would like nothing better than 
to possess an attraction for the Metro- 
politan on the nights that it would other- 
wise be dark, I never knew success to 
come from any ‘off-night’ proposition.” 
The receipts from such productions were 
something ghastly until with fine “show- 
manship” “Pinafore” and “Mikado” were 
revived with an “all-star operatic cast.” 
The Metropolitan was sold out for a 
month. 

If a small portion of the money sunk 
in the effort to give New York and Chi- 
cago what it did not want had been in- 
vested in a touring organization such as 
has been prosperous during thirty con- 
secutive years, the amazing spectacle of 
nine-tenths’ of this country without 
opeta of any kind would not only no 
longer be on view, but the day would 


be hastened when grand opera would 
be heard in American cities in some 


proportion to what it is abroad. 

Will the Messrs. Aborn embrace the 
splendid opportunity now facing them? 
Who shall say? 

In the fourth people’s free concert of 
Montclair, N. J., the program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. A. W. Diller, chairman, 
consisting of piano solos by Stella Bar- 
nard, a talented pupil of Mark Andrews; 
soprano solos by Blanche Connely, con- 
tralto solos by Mrs. Thomas Conyington, 
‘cello solos by William Axworthy, and 
Christmas Carols. 
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MUSICIANS’ CLUB SEEKS NEW HOME 


New York Organization, Entering on Fourth Year, Has Already 
Outgrown Its Quarters—This Body a Refutation of Dictum 
that Musicians Cannot Affiliate—Retrospect and Forecast by 








HAT individual who declared that it 
was impossible for musicians to 
affiliate has been given the lie to his 
words by the very existence of the 
Musicians’ Club of New York, which has 
been flourishing for a period of three 
years, and entering on its fourth year 
is already outgrowing its first housing. 
With its present membership of nearly 
800, it represents the strong tie between 
members of all the branches of the musi- 
cal profession, and its growing success 
proves that there can be brotherly feel- 
ing among musicians who have hereto- 
fore been forever credited with tradi- 
tional petty jealousies. 

While the club has at the present time 
very attractive rooms on the fifth floor 
of the building, 62 West Forty-fifth 
Street, yet the members feel that they 
want an entire building to themselves, 
that can be used as a home, and where 
cozy nooks will lure the overworked 
musician after professional hours. As 
the present lease expires next January, 


but a few months, therefore, will see 
the Musicians’ Club located in a new 
home, if not a permanent building. The 


exact location has not yet been decided 
upon, but the committee in charge prom- 
ises that whatever quarters are selected 
will be an improvement on those now 
occupied. 


Birth of the Club 


The actual birth of the club occurred 
at one of the meetings of the National 
Association of Organists, at which there 
were about a score of members present, 
the writer of this article happening to 
be one of that group, and which meeting, 
if my memory serves me faithfully, took 
place on April 6, 1910. At this meeting 
a suggestion was made—probably more 
as a “feeler” than anything else—by 
Tali Esen Morgan, that musician of ex- 
traordinary abilities for organizing. 
This remark contained the proposal of 
the formation of a local club made up 
of local musicians—composers, organists, 
pianists, teachers, singers, critics, writ- 
ers, managers, and the like, with a view 
toward hiring a suite of rooms to be 
used as headquarters for meetings, en- 
tertainments and lounging, with dues at 
a nominal figure to begin with. 

Necessarily, this idea met with diverse 
comments; some, it is to be regretted, 
accusing Mr. Morgan of being “vision- 
ary” (as, indeed, all innovators must 
be!), while some others acknowledged 
the idea ambitious but declared it utterly 
impractical. But it speaks well for the 
majority of the musicians who heard the 
idea at this and successive meetings, that 
it met with almost instant approval and 
enthusiasm, for scarcely a year elapsed 
before there was a charter membership 
of 200. Due credit must be given the 
organists, from among whom. this 
nucleus was formed. These and socially 
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inclined musicians advanced the first 
year’s dues of $10, thus creating a club- 
room fund. Within a few months, or, 
to be precise, in November, 1911, suf- 
ficient additional members were secured, 
so that the club was duly incorporated, 
and a handsome suite of rooms was 
secured at 62 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, rooms which the club is 
occupying at the present time. 

After completing the work of launch- 
ing the club successfully, Tali Esen 
Morgan modestly retired, leaving the 
work in the hands of David Bispham, 
the first president to be elected. Mr. 
Bispham served until 1913, when he was 
succeeded by Walter Damrosch. 


Its Social Life 


Several enjoyable entertainments have 
been given in the club rooms, free to 
members and their friends, and the keen 
interest in these social functions has 
been evidenced by the large attendance 
so large at times that there has been 
“standing room only.” Those among the 
members belonging to the virtuoso class 
have frequently contributed their serv- 
ices to an evening’s concert of Carnegie 
Hall caliber, while many new composers, 
as well as those of recognized standing, 
have had their compositions receive a 
first public hearing in these rooms. 

In addition to the many “intimate” 
concerts given in the club rooms, it has 
been the custom of the club to give an 
annual concert in a larger auditorium, 
in which the members have taken part. 
One of these was given in the New 
Amsterdam Theater, and one in A£olian 
Hall with notable success, but without 
doubt the most important and successful 
event in the brief history of the club 
was the concert given on March 28, 
1914, in Carnegie Hall for the benefit 
of the Musicians’ Club Building Fund 
given by Paderewski, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Mme. Frances Alda. These 
three great artists magnanimously 
offered to contribute their valuable serv- 
ices for the good of the “cause,” and 
this in the heart of the busy concert 
season! This superlative trio was 
secured through the kindly efforts of 
Alexander Lambert and Walter Dam- 
rosch. In every way this concert was a 
huge success. 

While it is impossible for obvious rea- 
sons to give the entire list of member- 
ship of the Musicians’ Club, a few of 
the prominent members are the fol- 
lowing: 





Some Prominent Members 


Pasquale Amato, Homer N. Bartlett, 
David Bispham, Anna Case, Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl, Frank Damrosch, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Reginald de Koven, Louis Dress- 
ler, Clarence Eddy, John C. Freund, 
John M. Fulton, Alma Gluck, Harry M. 
Gilbert, Oscar Hammerstein, Flora 
Hardie, Victor Herbert, Alexander Lam- 
bert, Hans Kronold, Will C. Macfarlane, 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, Tali Esen 
Morgan, Rafael Navarro, Alice Nielson, 
Alex. Saslavsky, Kurt Schindler, Fredk. 
Schlieder, Albert Spalding, Chas. Gil- 
bert Spross, John Lloyd Thomas, John 
3arnes Wells. 

It can scarcely be denied that there is 
a great outlook for this club, and cer- 
tainly the personal comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the members will be greatly en- 
hanced when the new clubhouse is as- 
sured. Aside from the viewpoint of 
luxury, however, the educational advan- 
tages are noteworthy and numerous, for 
where else could talented artists “get 
together” in such large numbers to ex- 


change thoughts, to listen to something 
beside 


else their own efforts, and to 
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benefit in numerous other ways by 
human intercourse. But, above ll, 
democracy reigns supreme in this club, 


for here is where the “little fellow” 
meets the “big musician” on. equal 
ground. WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER. 


SARATOGA FACULTY RECITAL 





Director Hallam and Skidmore Teachers 
in Satisfying Program 

SARATOGA, Dec. 28.—The second recital 

by the faculty of Skidmore School of 


Arts was given by Alfred Hallam, di- 
rector; Rudolf Bauerkeller, violinist; 


Horace Alwyne, pianist, and Oscar Leh- 
man, tenor. 

Mr. Hallam was heard in two songs 
His sing- 


and in duet with Mr. Lehman. 

















Rudolf Bauerkeller, violinist, pursuing 
his favorite pastime at Saratoga 


ing in solos and with Mr. Lehman were 
accorded a hearty response. Mr. Bauer- 
keller played two numbers by Ries and 
others by Brahms, Fibich and Franz 
Schubert, and, with Mr. Alwyne, the 
Beethoven Sonata in C Minor. The solo 
numbers were played with excellent tone 
and virtuosity and the sonata with a dis- 
play of good musicianship on the part of 
both players. 

Mr. Alwyne deepened impressions for- 
merly made by his performance on this 
occasion of numbers by Brahms and 
Liszt, proving to be a pianist of decided 
attainments. Mr. Lehman, who has been 
heard frequently in concert throughout 
the country, sang songs by Rossini and 
was received with much enthusiasm, dis- 
playing a real tenor of good range and 
quality. 

The third student recital of the season 
was given recently and pupils of the sev- 
eral department were presented. 


Francis Moore as Maud Powell’s Ac- 
companist 


Francis Moore, pianist and accompa- 
nist, has just completed a tour which com- 
prised twenty-eight concerts, with Maud 
Powell. On this tour, which covered the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mon- 
tana and Colorado, Mr. Moore served not 
only as accompanist, but also appeared 
in solo work, with much success. Short- 
ly after the first of the year he will make 
a second tour with Maud Powell during 
which they will visit the Southwest and 
South. This tour will extend over a pe- 
riod of two and one-half months. 


HADLEY ORCHESTRA 
TRIES INNOVATION 


Sunday Afternoon Concert at Pop- 
ular Prices Proves Success— 
Miss Lerner as Soloist 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 28.—The San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra last Sun- 
day afternoon tried, as an innovation, an 
extra concert at popular prices. From 
time to time objections have been raised 
that the symphony concerts were luxuries 
for the wealthy and that both the prices 
and the fact that they were held on the 
afternoon of a week day kept many 
music-lovers away. But the general 
public hardly realizes that the members 
of the orchestra cannot give their 
services in the evening and that a large 
part of the financial support comes from 
persons living in the country who find it 
difficult to come into town on Sunday. 

The symphony number of the program 
was that of Kalinnikow, No. 1 in 
G Minor, which met with so enthusiastic 
a reception on its first performance here 
last October, and which was_ perhaps 
even better rendered on this occasion. 

The other orchestral numbers were an 
arrangement of Liszt’s “Liebestraum”’ 
and Berlioz’s “Le Carnaval Romain,” 
each of which was performed in a man- 
ner that elicited hearty commendation. 

The orchestra was again assisted by 
Tina Lerner, who gave an exquisite per- 
formance of Grieg’s Concerto for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra. This was Miss 
Lerner’s third appearance with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season in three 
different concertos, and each time she 
has scored a tremendcus success. 

In the second half of the concert Miss 
Lerner played four piano solos—Chopin’s 
Ballade in G Minor and Valse in A Flat 
Major; “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” by 
Schubert and Liszt, and Liszt’s “Campa- 
nella.” 

This experiment of giving, not a “pop- 
ular” concert. but a concert at popular 
prices, at a time convenient for persons 
who are busy at the Friday afternoon 
concert hour, has proved such a success 
that it is to be hoped that it is only the 
forerunner of many similar Sunday after- 
noons. BEN LEGATO. 


MUSIC LEAGUE CONCERT 


Violinist, Soprano and Tenor in Chicago 
Performance of Merit 


CHICAGO, Dec. 28.—Last Monday’s reg- 
ular musicale at the Blackstone Hotel, 
given under the auspices of the Music 
League of America, took place in the 
afternoon instead of, as usual, in the 
morning. The artists who took part 
were Nikolai Sokoloff, violinist; Greta 
Torpadie, soprano, and Robert Gott- 
schalk, tenor. Marx Oberndorfer and 
Mrs. J. B. Casserly were the accom- 
panists. 

Miss Torpadie appeared on the pro- 
gram three times—first, in a group of 
lieder by Strauss, Schubert, Grieg and 
Brahms, and then, in Swedish costume, 
in two English songs, a Swedish and a 
Norwegian folk song. At her third ap- 
pearance she was attired in French cos- 
tume and sang three French songs, by 
Weckerlin, Saint-Saéns and Decreus. 

Mr. Sokoloff presented a Concerto, by 
Vieuxtemps; “Poéme,” by Chausson, and 
two pieces by Wagner and Kreisler. Mr. 
Gottschalk was heard in two groups of 
songs by American and French com- 
posers. 

All these artists reflected credit upon 
themselves and also upon the high ideals 
of the league. M. R. 


Theodore Van Yorx, vocal teacher, an- 
nounces that on Tuesdays during Jan- 
uary he will give free voice trials by 
appointment, by phone or letter. 
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END OF BERLIN ROYAL 
OPERA SEASON REPORTED 


Tragic Scene When Kaiser Attended 
“Lohengrin” Performance Recounted 
in Copenhagen Despatch 


The royal theaters of Berlin have been 
closed for several weeks and are being 
used as ambulance stations, according to 
a Copenhagen despatch of December 30 
to the London Daily Telegraph and New 
York American. 

“The manner of closing makes a 
curious and significant story,” this de- 
spatch says. “In the first months of the 
war all places of entertainment in Ber- 
lin remained open. The civil and mili- 
tary functionaries even had definite 
orders to show themselves so many times 
a week in the more famous theaters of 
Berlin. 

“As the months went on the tale of 
deaths lengthened and the Berlin popu- 
lation began to suspect the veracity of 
the bulletins of victory. 

“The Kaiser returned to the capital 
between two flying visits to the fronts. 
He made it a point of appearing in the 
royal box of the Opera. It was to be a 
gala night of triumph and jubilation. 
The great building was bright with uni- 
forms and jewels, but hardly had the 
orchestra struck up the overture of 
‘Lohengrin’ when a wave almost of hys- 
teria swept the building. 

“When the curtain rose on the first 
scene and the monarch appeared with his 
brilliant escort, there broke out a storm 
of tears and the terrible laughter of 
hysteria. The house was in disorder. 
Many women fainted and the perform- 
ance had to be brought to a sudden close. 

“Hastily the Emperor with his suite 
left the royal box. A very similar scene 
took place at the Schauspielhaus. Next 
day the royal theaters were closed and 
the Kaiser left the capital for the front 
once more.” 

In connection with the foregoing 
statements it is to be noted that a recent 
Berlin despatch said that “Carmen” was 
scheduled for production at the Berlin 
Royal Opera on December 27. 





Florence McMillan in MacDowell Club 
Program 


Florence McMillan, the American pian- 
ist, who toured the United States last sea- 
son with Leo Slezak, gave a musical pro- 
gram on December 15 at a meeting of the 
committee on architecture of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, New York, assisted by 
Marco Peyrot, ’cellist, and Josephine Bet- 
tinetti, soprano. Miss McMillan was 
enthusiastically applauded for her artis- 
tic interpretation of MacDowell’s “Pre- 
ludium” from the First Modern Suite 
and Benjamin Godard’s “Etude de Cava- 


lier.” Mr. Peyrot performed the Rach- 
maninow “Prelude” and a Bach Ga- 
votte. Mme. Bettinetti displayed an ex- 


cellent voice in Wagner’s “Schmerzen” 
and “Traume.” 


“Foster & David Book” a Novelty in 
Managerial Field 


Foster and David, the New York 
musical managers, are distributing to 
their clients and friends the first edition 
of the Foster and David Book, a maga- 
zine of twenty-four pages devoted to the 
artists under their management and con- 
taining also several articles and stories 


of interest to those in the musical world. 
The cover has an excellent half-tone en- 
graving of Mme. Olive Fremstad. Alter- 
nate pages are devoted to half-tones of 
Lucy Gates, Mary Jordan, Blanche Ham- 
ilton Fox, Ruth Harris, Elizabeth Tudor, 
Anita Davis-Chase, Florence Anderson 
Otis, Annie Louise David, the Misses 
Marjorie and Nathalie Patten, John 
Barnes Wells, Frank Ormsby, Cecil Fan- 
ning, Arthur Philips, Clifford Cairns, 
Frederic Martin, Samuel Gardner and 
Alexander Bloch. Among the contribu- 
tors, Mary F. Watkins has an article 
called “Behind the Scenes with Kundry,” 
a story of Fremstad; the editor, M. H. 
Hansford, has written two stories, “The 
Coming of Music” and “The Family 
Circle”; Annie Louise David contributes 
“The Dream That Came True”; Kath- 
erine Eggleston has a poem, “The Silver 
Kiss”; Mae Terry has a poem to Mary 
Jordan. Walter David, the president of 
the Foster and David Company, has an 
article entitled “The Artist Is Human.” 


FLONZALEYS RESUME TOUR 


Constant Activity for Famous Quartet 
During Ensuing Months 


Following their Christmas recess, 
which has been devoted to a series of 
private engagements at the home of their 
founder, E. J. de Coppet of New York, 
the members of the Flonzaley Quartet 
have started again on their concert tour, 
which will keep them steadily engaged 
up to the close of the season. Their re- 
cent appearances include concerts in 
Rochester, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Madison, Wis.; Minneapolis, Grand 
Forks and Duluth. On January 18 the 
quartet will play in Oberlin, and on 
January 19 in Buffalo, and on the 21st 
and 22nd in Montreal and Toronto, re- 
spectively. Then come appearances in 
Brooklyn, January 24; New York, Jan- 
uary 25; Philadelphia, January 26; Bos- 
ton, January 28, and Washington, Jan- 
uary 30. 

The February bookings of the quartet 
following another period with Mr. de 
Coppet, will include appearances in Nor- 
folk, Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Cincinnati, 
Lexington, Knoxville and Chicago; while 
in March bookings are already arranged 
for Cedar Rapids, Sioux Falls, Ia.; St. 
Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and Brooklyn. 








Ida Gardner in Three “Messiah” Per- 
formances 


A new “Messiah” contralto was recent- 
ly exploited when Ida Gardner sang in 
“The Messiah” with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Choral Society and the Brooklyn 
Choral Society, Walter Henry Hall, con- 
ductor, and with the Montclair Choral 
Society, Clarence Reynolds, conductor. 
On February 8 Miss Gardner sings at 
Olean, N. Y., at the beginning of her 
Western tour, extending to Kansas and 
Missouri. On February 12 she is soloist 
with the Wichita Symphony Orchestra 
and on February 15 she gives a recital 
at Mt. Carmel Academy; February 16, 
recital in Kansas City; February 18, in 
Chicago; February 22, in Cleveland, ete. 





Grace M. Swift, a musician, of Mill- 
brook, Dutchess County, New York, was 
married last week to William F. Bebell, 
of Jamaica, after a courtship which be- 
gan when Mr. Bebell heard her play at a 
musicale in Richmond Hill. Mr. Bebell 
is fifty-nine and his bride twenty-four. 
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JAVANESE AND MALAY 
FOLK SONGS PRESENTED 


Miss Gauthier and Alexander Bloch Ap- 
pear Before Members of New York 
MacDowell Club 


A delightful revelation of the wealth 
of melodic beauty in Javanese and Malay 
folk-songs entertained the members and 
their guests of the MacDowell Club of 
New York City on December 29, at the 
clubrooms, No. 108 West Fifty-fifth 
street, when Eva Gauthier, soprano, ap- 
peared in joint recital with Alexander 
Bloch, violinist, and Paolo Martucci, 
pianist. 

A note on the program informed the 
audience that through the influence of 
the Dutch Government Miss Gauthier 
was permitted to reside in the palace of 
the Sultan of Java for the purpose of 
studying the native songs and folk-lore. 

Miss Gauthier not only sang beauti- 
fully the different numbers, but told in a 
lecture-talk many interesting bits of in- 
formation concerning the Javanese and 
Malay customs. She wore the costume 
presented to her by the Sultan upon 
which was stamped his own private pat- 
tern, and had at that time the distinction 
of being the only white woman ever seen 
in the palace. Her first group, collected 
and arranged by Paul Seelig of Java, 
contained a love song entitled “Djika 
begini,’” a pathetic, pleading melody 
which she has often sung to the accom- 
paniment of the native players. “Pakai 
chinchin” (“I Want to Wear a Ring’’) 
and “Kupu, Kupu” (Butterfly) were both 
very pretty melodies, feelingly accom- 
panied on the piano by Marguerite 
Baillé. The second group, collected and 
arranged by Constant van de Wall of 
Java, was similar to the Javanese songs, 
built upon a five-tone scale. 

Mr. Bloch displayed his artistry in the 
Pugnani-Kreisler “Preludium and A\l- 
legro” and the Wagner-Wilhelmj ‘“Ro- 
mance” with breadth and beauty of tone. 





Mr. Martucci played with rare under- 
standing a group by Martini, Sacchini 
and Scarlatti, and three meritorious com- 
positions by Giuseppe Martucci. Blanche 
Bloch accompanied Mr. Martucci un- 
erringly. 


THIBAUD IN AUTOMOBILE CORPS 








Violinist Doing Fatiguing Duty with 
French Army 


A letter to Loudon Charlton from 
Mme. Jacques Thibaud states that her 
husband, the noted French violinist, is 
now on active army duty. “I have a 
chance of seeing him now and then on 
missions that bring him to Paris,” writes 
Mme. Thibaud. “He is in the automobile 
corps of the Thirteenth Regiment of 
Artillery. It is a fatiguing position, and, 
unfortunately, not without danger, for 
recently he was obliged to travel 300 
metres under fire and to spend the day 
as a refugee in a trench, traveling only 
at night. In the midst of his work, how- 
ever, he is calm, and in moments of 
leisure he still works with his violin. 
As for me, I am, of course, leading a 
life of great anxiety, but I have nothing 
to say—he is doing his duty; he could 
not do otherwise.” 

The letter was written in Paris, and 
bears the date of December 12. In con- 
clusion Mme. Thibaud sends a message 
to Harold Bauer and Fritz Kreisler, both 
of whom are warm friends of her hus- 
band. 

Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Quartet in E Minor, 
dedicated to the London String Quartet, 
was performed by this quartet in Lon- 
don on December 3. The Pall Mall 
Gazette reviewer said: “It is a clever, but 
somewhat prolix composition. Each of 
its four sections is developed beyond the 
requirements of its material. The fault 
is in no case a grave one, but it has a 
cumulative effect that-makes one forget 
during the finale how exhilarating was 
the scherzo.” 
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‘ee reery- expressly as his contribu- 

tion to King Albert’s Book, soon to 
be published in London, Sir Edward 
Elgar’s latest work is “incidental and 
accompanying music” to the poem, 
“Chantons, Belges, Chantons,’ by the 
distinguished Belgian poet, Emile Cam- 
maerts. Sir Edward has used a carillon 
peal as the bass figure throughout the 
entire composition, for which reason the 
composition is known as his Carillon. 


The novelty was featured at a recent 
concert of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, when the poem was read by the 
poet’s wife, Tita Brand Cammaerts, the 
daughter of Marie Brema, the contralto, 
and the music conducted by the com- 
poser. - 

It was especially fitting to utilize a 
carillon peal, inasmuch as Belgium is 
famed for its carillons—at Malines, 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Tournai and 
Louvain for instance, Louvain, indeed, 
having been able to boast of two caril- 
lons, of forty and forty-one bells, re- 
spectively. The music, which is written 
for full orchestra, will soon be available 
for pianoforte solo, in which form it will 
appear in King Albert’s Book. — 

“Nothing more mordant than this fine 
poem has yet resulted from the war,” 
says the Daily Telegraph. “It could not 
have found a more sympathetic English 
composer to emphasize its meaning. In- 
cidentally the music is as truly Elgarian 
as ‘Gerontius’ or the ‘Enigma’ Varia- 
tions. Elgar has grasped the ‘sense’ of 
the poem and expressed it as only he of 
native composers of to-day could have 
done.” 

2: 

IRE were the prophecies made with 
regard to the total extinction of 
music in England during the war, but 
as yet they have proved far from justi- 
fied, according to Musical News. All 
the larger musical organizations in Lon- 
don, choral and orchestral, are carrying 
out their programs—some, perhaps, in a 
modified form—while signs are not want- 
ing that the recitalist is about to take 

heart of grace. 

In any case, the prospect, as the ad- 
vertisement columns of the newspapers 
afford daily evidence, is better than at 
one time was expected. Indeed, several 
artists—who by no stretch of imagina- 
tion can be classed in the front rank— 
say that they are managing to keep go- 
ing, thanks to provincial engagements. 

“Possibly numerous recitalists who 
have been accustomed to make one or 
two annual appearances in London in 
order to keep their names before the 
public rather than from hope of ma- 
terial profit will be the richer in pocket 
by their forced abstention from public 
activity, but that, of course, is their busi- 
ness. Without question, the distress, 
especially in the lower ranks, is wide- 
spread, and is, moreover, not diminished 
by the numerous charity concerts which 
figure so conspicuously in the public eye 
just now.” 





* kx 


HAT it is the duty of a critic to 
state fearlessly his own opinion of 
a new art work regardless of the con- 
sideration that it may be thought little 
of in a few years’ time, is the contention 
of a writer in the latest issue of Musical 
Opinion. 
“It is quite certain that much valuable 
criticism has survived and holds good to- 
day. This is the kind that is the off- 
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spring of sound knowledge acquired by 
earnest study, and of the calm reflection 
of a well balanced mind reinforced by a 
fine imagination. In criticism distrust 
the man who is swept off his feet by 
something new, as well as the laudator 
temporis acti who sits at home in an 
armchair and never refreshes or rein- 
vigorates his impressions. 

“A common error is to fancy that the 
advent of a new work is epoch-making 
or perhaps revolutionary. As a matter 
of fact, nothing revolutionary ever occurs 
in art, which is governed by slow de- 





Minor, has just been published in Leipsic 
and has already been accepted for per- 
formance by the orchestras of a number 
of German cities. 


* * x 


HAT would be thought nowadays 

of a teacher at any music school 

who whiled away the lesson hour in 
fencing bouts with his pupils or in agree- 
able conversation? is the question put by 
a writer in the Monthly Musical Record, 
discussing the methods followed by the 
composer Boieldieu in his classes at the 


—s 


—Courtesy of the Philadelphia EKvening Bulletin 


Charles Dalmorés and Henri Royer at the Front 


From Francheville, near Toul, France, comes this photograph, showing Charles Dalmorés, 


and his friend, Henri Royer, a French painter. 


Mr. Dalmorés answered his country’s first 


call to the colors and joined the 16th Company, 41st Territorial Regiment of Infantry, with 


which he is now fighting at the front 


velopment, every step of which is in- 
teresting. The great epoch makers, 
Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, were far from 
being revolutionaries. They brought 
more genius to bear on their art than 
their contemporaries, but their work was 
mainly the perfecting and further de- 
velopment of existing material. Every 
composer, whether great or small, so long 
as his work is whole-hearted, contributes 
something to the progress of his art. 
Perhaps his name may be forgotten 
in a few years, but it should not be lost 
sight of that we are the inheritors of 
the ideas of our predecessors, which have 
been absorbed and go to strengthen the 
fabric of the art of the present. 


“The true attitude to take is one of 
respect for the past, and the recognition 
of the fact that there is no finality in 
art. At different times some musicians 
appear to have held the contrary opin- 
ion, or even that the palmy days of 
music were past never to return. But 
all wide experience and sound analogy 
are against such a doctrine. Ups and 
downs there have been and always will 
be, and the fire from heaven is not 
vouchsafed equally at all periods; but 
no one can controvert the principle of 
progress, however long its action may 
be suspended.” 

* 4 * 


EW among compositions for the 
piano is a Capriccio for that in- 
strument and orchestra by Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, the Cologne critic and lecture- 
recitalist. The first performance of the 
novelty was given in Diisseldorf a few 


weeks ago, with the composer at the 
piano. 
Another Cologne composer, Ernst 


Heuser, has completed the music for a 
fairy play entitled “Johannes und sein 
Reisekamerad,” based on one of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s tales. 

Hugo Kaun, the German-American 
composer, is becoming more and more 
prolific. His Third Symphony, in E 





Paris Conservatoire over a century ago. 


As everyone knows, Boieldieu was for 
a time a professor of composition at the 
Conservatoire, but some fifteen years 
earlier, as a young man of twenty-four, 
he had already been one of the piano- 
forte teachers at the institution, and it 
was at that time that he had developed 
a truly individual manner of conducting 
classes. 

It appears that he used to take the 
class three times a week for a couple of 
hours—that is, if he did not happen to 
be away. On some occasions he would 
fence with, or talk to his favorite pupils 
the whole two hours. At other times, 
when he had a budding opera in his head, 
he would monopolize the piano, and, sit- 
ting before it, spend the whole of the 
lesson in composing. Indeed, one of his 
pupils, Adolphe Adam, records that “Le 
Caliphe de Bagdad,” first performed in 
September, 1800, was thus written from 
beginning to end. And two years later 
the same thing occurred again during 
several months while ““Ma Tante Aurore” 
was in the making. 

Even Boieldieu’s private pupils in 
Paris do not seem to have been much 
better off; for it is related of Auber that, 
although he was supposed to have a daily 
lesson from the master, he in reality only 
had eleven during three whole months. 
And to show how extremely casual the 
instruction was, it is further related how, 
at the end of one term, Boieldieu told 








his pupil that he should be away for a 
week in the country, and how the “week” 
spun itself out to a year and a half be- 
fore he was again seen in the capital! 


When Boieldieu did condescend to 
teach his class there were just a few 
hard-working students who were ex- 
pected to perform while the others 
listened, and Boieldieu would turn to one 
of the former and say, “Voyons! Amuse 
us!” The pupil thus honored would then 
seat himself at the piano and proceed 
to play some work or other. But if the 
master did not approve of the work 
chosen, or if it were not performed to 
his satisfaction, the piano stool was 
promptly kicked over and the unfor- 
meet pianist sent sprawling on the 
oor! 


“You are not amusing us: get along 
with you!” Boieldieu would exclaim, and 
call upon another student to take his 
place. And, naturally, Number Two 
would put all his best powers into his 
task, for fear of being upset in his turn. 


This curious little comedy of professor 
and pupils incurred no censure from the 
Director or the five Inspectors of Tuition, 
strange to say, and only came to an end 
in the natural course of events when 
Boieldieu left for Russia in the Summer 
of 1803. 


* a *x 


one time ago an Italian paper pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Pre- 
tended Supremacy of German Music,” in 
which the author presented some very 
interesting facts in regard to which 
country has furnished the greatest num- 
ber of eminent musicians, composers as 
well as executants. With the exception 
of Bach and Handel, who were German 
born, many musicians who are frequent- 
ly classed as Germans are Austrians, Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians and Hollanders. 
It is true that Beethoven was born at 
Bonn, and that his father and his grand- 
father were musicians in the orchestra 
of the elector of Cologne. But they had 
emigrated from Antwerp, forced by pro- 
fessional necessity, and came originally 
from .Louvain, near Antwerp. Besides 
this Beethoven went to Vienna while still 
a youth and spent the remainder of his 
life there, just as Brahms left Hamburg 
in early manhood to make his home in 
Vienna. They should be called Viennese. 
Of course, Schubert was purely Vien- 
nese, Mozart and Haydn were also Aus 
trians; Gluck was a Bohemian; Bruck- 
ner from Upper Austria; Carl Goldmark, 
a Hungarian; Dvorak, Smetana, Fibich 
and Bendel belonged to the Czech schoo! 
—that is, Slavs and not Germans. Wag- 
ner and Schumann were Saxons, but we 
must not forget that Saxony was, for a 
long time, more Austrian than German. 


We find this same condition among the 
executant musicians. Hans Richter, who 
has been counted a German conductor, 
was born in Hungary, was educated in 
Vienna, and followed his professional 
career there for a number of years. 
Nikisch is also Hungarian, in family, 
birth and education; Gustav Mahler 
was a Bohemian; Anton Seidl, a Hun- 
garian; Franz Schalk, a Viennese, and 
Mottl can also be classed as such for he 
was born near that city; Weingartner is 
a Dalmatian; other conductors often 
classed among the Germans, but either 
Austrians or Hungarians, are Rotten- 
berg, Kunwald, Frohlich, Stransky and 
Pauer. 

Among violinists Joachim was born in 
Hungary and studied at Vienna; Kreis- 
ler is a Viennese, so also Hellmesberger; 
Hubay, Kubelik, Flesch and Von Vecsey 
are Hungarians; Popper, the ’cellist, was 
born at Prague; Sevcik, the great 
teacher, is a Czech; Auer is a Hun- 
garian. Among pianists we mention 
Leschetizky and Rosenthal, who came 
from Austrian Poland; Sauer is a Vien- 
nese, although born at Hamburg; d’Al- 
bert was born at Glasgow; DePachmann 
in Russia. 


* * 


ERLIN has still another choral so- 
B ciety. The new-comer is an off- 
shoot of the long-established Sing- 
Akademie and will devote its energies 
exclusively to @ capella work. It num- 
bers about a hundred voices and will be 
under the baton of the Sing-Akademie’s 
conductor, Georg Schumann. J.L. H. 
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Endorses Registration for Teachers 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I read with interest an _ excellent 
article in one of your recent issues, writ- 
ten by J. Massell, regarding a committee, 
or board, composed of great singers be- 
fore whom vocal teachers should be re- 
quired to pass an examination. I ven- 
ture to hint at the impracticability of 
such a scheme. Great singers disagree 
about vocal essentials just as do the 
lesser musical lights. One great singer 
says a great deal about breathing ex- 
ercises. A few years ago I met one of 
the greatest baritones France has ever 
produced, a man whose art and char- 
acterization as well as vocal technic were 
unexcelled. I casually spoke of breath- 
ing exercises. He turned on me sharply 
and said: “You speak like a_ vocal 
teacher. Artists do not concern them- 
se!ves with such things as breathing exer- 
cises.” And yet I have met other great 
singers who feel they are most essential. 

One great singer I know of teaches 
a method which one of his colleagues 
calls “vocal suicide.” 

A famous tenor I have always ad- 
mired and whom your fine paper accords 
highest praise, was dubbed by an equally 
eminent singer as “a man whose vocal 
method was unqualifiedly bad.” 

We all love Caruso’s voice and vocal 
emission. And yet a very noted singer 
said to me: “The first time I heard 
Caruso I said to my wife, ‘I give him 
just five years before that vocal method 
starts voice trouble.’ And,’ he con- 
tinued triumphantly, “in just five years 
Martin had to do double work because 
Caruso’s voice had gone back on him.” 

And thus it goes. Disagreements every- 
where. 

Furthermore, many great singers do 
not understand the requirements of vocal 
pedagogy. 

A well known concert baritone, whose 
method is known to be excellent, once 
said to me: “I know nothing of the art 
of voice building or vocal pedagogy.” 

I agree with Mr. Freund. Registra- 
tion on affidavit is the one solution. 

Very respectfully, 
HAROLD HURLBURT. 
Dec. 22, 1914. 


Regarding Leo Ornstein’s Critics 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to comment upon Thomas 
Vincent Cator’s criticism of Mr. 
Kramer’s appreciation of Leo Ornstein, 
as a musical composer. 

First: If a musical genius does not 
employ his genius toward the attainment 
of new musical expression this genius 
is worth nothing to the evolution of 
music. 

Second: If in the evolution of music 
we do not find ourselves obliged, from 
time to time, to junk-heap our manuals 
and treatises, in whole or in part, we 
are not evolving musically—we are 
static, which is equivalent to saying we 
are dead. 

Third: That new musical expression 
cannot be described accurately by those 
who are not evolved to an understanding 
of it, is a sine qua non; but this does not 
say that it is not open to analysis. No 
new departure in music, or anything else, 
can be described accurately until it is 
analyzed, and it can be analyzed only by 
someone sufficiently evolved to be able to 
do such analysis. And every new de- 
parture will baffle human intelligence 
until human intelligence evolves to the 
point of defeating such baffling. 

Fourth: Who is to decide as to beauty 
and logical coherence? Every great musi- 
cal composer has been accused of lacking 
these qualities in his work, until super- 
seded by some genius with a new form 
of musical expression—indeed, continued 
to hold it, with a certain amount of 


tenure, by what was vital in his work, 
in spite of new musical expression. 

Fifth: To assert that music has com- 
pleted its course of evolution at any one 
era is to blaspheme against life. 

Sixth: Wagner was utterly unable to 
convince many of the so-called greatest 
musicians of his day of the logic of his 
new expression; and to say that he in- 
vented no new chords, but merely com- 
bined old ones differently, is to state 
that this was one of the items (but by 
no means the only one) in the new musi- 
‘al expression of his genius. 

Seventh: To say that Richard Strauss 
tried to out-Wagner Wagner, that De- 
bussy tried to out-dissonance Strauss, 
that Schoenberg strove to outdo them 
both, is simply to parade the most appall- 
ing inability to appreciate new musical 
expression, of any form in any genius, 
and is calculated to contribute to the 
elimination of all public confidence in the 
musical judgment of a critic capable of 
such statements. ALICE GROFF. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1914. 


Leo Ornstein’s Music in London 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In an article on Leo Ornstein from 
the pen of A. Walter Kramer, which ap- 
peared in your issue of December 12, 
the writer states that “when he played 
his works in London last Spring, the 
audience at Bechstein Hall protested and 
rose in mutiny,” and that “Sir Henry J. 
Wood, who was present, got up from his 
seat and asked that silence be preserved 
so that the music might be heard.” 

First, this recital, at which I, too, was 
present, did not take place at Bechstein 
Hall, but at Steinway Hall. Second, 
Sir Henry J. Wood, so far from getting 
up from his seat and asking that silence 
be preserved, remained perfectly tran- 
quil from beginning to end, only wincing 
now and then when Leo Ornstein’s noises 
were more than usually hideous and un- 
bearable. Yours very faithfully, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

London, Dec. 21, 1914. 





Suggestion for Composers 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The idea has occurred to me that “The 
Fairy Tales” in rhyme and set to music 
would make a charming composition for 
children’s voices. I have a club of fifty 
children and one of my difficulties is to 
find suitable and interesting music. They 
have sung “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter,” “The Woodland Princess,” “‘The 
Songs of Hellas,” etc., but I do not find 
many things of real musical and educa- 
tional value set to words which interest 
or amuse. “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter” is far the best that I have dis- 
covered. Possibly the printing of this 
letter in your admirable paper might 
suggest such a composition to some 
modern Wagner. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JAMES SIMONS. 
172 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 
December 18, 1914. 


Differentiation in Music of Various Scan- 
dinavian Countries 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It is astonishing how onesided many 
music reporters’ knowledge is concerning 
so-called Scandinavian music. There is 
just as little reason why Grieg (a Nor- 
wegian) should appear on an all-Swedish 
program (as, for instance, at the Car- 
negie Hall concert, Saturday, December 
26, 1914) as the Finn, Sibelius, or the 
Dane, Lange-Miiller. 

Scandinavia, a collective expression 
for three different nations (Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark), can’t be considered 
as a single nation, because each one of 
these nations has a different character 








sweetness.— Brooklyn Citizen. 





EDNA DUNHAM 


SOPRANO 


Miss Dunham disclosed wonderful vocal talent in her Chicago debut in her ‘‘O lieb,”’ 
, Slumber song” and Summer time.”"—Chicago Examiner. 


Miss Dunham sang several selections with good effect, her voice possessing great 
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of people, different language, different 
history of culture and consequently dif- 
ferent music. Grieg therefore could not 
be an exponent of Swedish music. He 
is thoroughly Norwegian, which is some- 
thing quite different. 

That Sweden and Norway were united 
for about ninety years under the same 
governments and kings was only the re- 
sult of diplomatic play, behind which 
stood Napoleon I, but has never found 
a real echo in the souls of the two dif- 
ferent nations. Sweden is the largest 
and most important of the three Scan- 
dinavian nations. A _ so-called Scandi- 
navian concert is much easier to realize 
in America than in one of the interested 
countries. 

The following are the most prominent 
Swedish modern composers: Emil 
Sjogren, composer of the most exquisite 
romances; Wilhelm Stenhammar, Wil- 


helm Petterson-Berger, Hugo Alfvén, 
Thure Rangstrom, etc. 
Very truly yours, 
LIEUT. PERCY RICHARDS, 
Swedish Operasinger. 
P. S.—‘Folkvisa” means folksong, and 
is not the name of a composer. 


Prominent Organist Endorses “Musical 
America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please find my check for renewal of 
my subscription for 1915. I greatly 
esteem your valuable paper. 

Yours, 
W. F. HATTERSLEY, 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 30, 1914. 


Finds “Musical America” Most Valuable 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check as a renewal of 
my subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA. I 
find your paper most valuable. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. A. HARKNESS. 
Dorranceton, Pa., Dec. 29, 1914. 
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In addition to giving pupils a complete vocal technique, Mr. Hayes coaches 
them for public performances of Oratorio, Song Recitals and Opera. He 
has made a careful study of the Operas with expert teachers of Italian, 


To be successful a singer must have a mastery of breath control and 
voice placing, be able to sing legato, trill in tune, sing staccato without 
clucking, and sing a scale that is true to pitch and flexible. 
not least, the diction must be good and the thought or spirit always 
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M1 \rmbruster has the appearance of 
He played the B Minor Scherzo 


Ithapsodie’’ of Liszt, and for a second encore 


PIANIST 


Some Press Notices of Mr. Armbruster’s Recent 
Appearances in the Middle West: 


a mere youth, but he plays with the finish 


: ARMBRUSTER 


of Chopin, and for an encore the ‘‘Twelfth 


the ‘“‘Music Box” (Liadoff) Indianapolis 


News, Dec. 14, 1914. 

Mr. Armbruster has already won great distinction in musical circles and his per- 
formance Thursday evening before the Matinee Musicale members and friends, was 
a marked success He plays with commanding skill and intellectual grasp and his 
technique is perfect, combining exquisite delicacy of touch with remarkable strength 
and brilliancy. Mr. Armbruster is but eighteen years of age, yet he has already 
attained great distinction and his recital last evening was a marked success.—Bedford 


Address: Care “Musica! America,” 1706 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CALLS MUSIC BACK TO ITS SIMPLE PURITY OF PAST | 











Tonal Art Must Retrace Its 
Steps, Maintains Eugen Haile, 
to Pass the Dangerous Climax 
Now Reached in Its Develop- 
ment—Would Restore Un- 
selfish Creative Joy to Com- 
poser P 


By AMELIA VON ENDE 





“By talking so much about itself and 
missing no opportunity to indulge in 
indiscreet confidences, modern music 
shows a singular lack of modesty and 
taste. It resembles invalids who think 
only of their ills and never tire of 
talking about them or sparing one loath- 
some and ridiculous details. * * * 

“You cannot with impunity be ambi- 
tious and untrue in music. Music de- 
mands modesty and sincerity.” 

R0MAIN ROLLAND. 











OME time ago the writer was asked 
to call on a German composer resid- 
ing in New York, whose lieder have been 
attracting a good deal of attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Ludwig Hess 
had come across them and had _ be- 
come a helpful and intimate friend of 
the composer. He sang them in this 
country and in Germany and others fol- 
lowed his example, among them Alexan- 
der Heinemann, Paul Dufault, Dr. Carl 
Dufft, Cecil Fanning, Heinrich Meyn, 
Theodore Van Yorx and others, until 
they are now permanent features of the 
concert singers’ repertoire. 

Meanwhile the author of these songs 
was reclining upon a couch in his ground 
floor apartment near Riverside Drive 
and, through a window screened with a 
profusion of plants, enjoying a glimpse 
of the Palisades and the lights and 
shadows flitting across the water. The 
piano and the table beside him were lit- 
tered with music; a violin leaned sad 
and silent in the corner. For Eugen 
Haile can no longer transfer the music 
of his soul to the strings. He is para- 
lyzed and deprived of the use of his 
limbs, has not attended any of the con- 
certs at which his songs have been sung. 
Nor does he hear any of the music now 
written by others, unless some distin- 
guished musician or his many amateur 
friends come to sing or play for him. 

The writer had heard his story and 
was prepared to meet the traditional in- 
valid. But the invalid turned out to 
be very unlike an invalid, very much 
alive. Dark-eyed and dark-haired like 
many South Germans, of medium size 
and spare build, the clean-shaven face 
framed by a_ shock of straight black 
hair, he looked the artist. The welcome 
extended to the visitor had in it a rare 
element of simple, genuine warmth. 
There is a man who is whatever he is, 
with his whole soul and his whole heart. 
Conversation with him was not difficult, 
though it quickly became one-sided. Of 
an eager, communicative nature, his en- 
forced seclusion makes him embrace with 
the impulsiveness of a child every op 
portunity to express’ himself, his 
thoughts, his feelings, his likes and dis- 
likes. Once he has begun to talk, he talks 
on with an animation and an intensity 
contrasting curiously with his invalidism. 

He is not one of those ponderous, 
erudite talkers who in the consciousness 
of their superior intelligence, knowledge 
and experience and in the desire to in 
form and enlighten their ignorant lis- 
teners, promptly succeed in killing con- 
versation. That he is at times oblivious 
of the latent desire of others to say 
something, is with him solely a matter 
of temperament. He craves the stimu- 
lating and inspiring contact with other 
minds rather than quiet communion, 
which he has ample leisure to hold with 
himself. Once that contact is estab- 
lished, his mind works with an amazing 
rapidity and he seems to be unable to 
check the flow of words which, fortu 
nately for the listener, are not only 
“words-words-words!” 


Deaf to Passion’s Appeal 


For the man back of the musician 
Eugen Haile, handicapped though he is 
by a somewhat desultory education, has 








Eugen Haile, Prominent Composer of 
“Lieder” 


formulated his own view of life and art. 
It is based upon a solid groundwork 
of sound and simple ethics, tempered by 
an element of crudely conceived meta 
physical principles, and is as far as pos 
sible removed from the materialism and 
utilitarianism of the present. It is spirit- 
ual, sets the experience of the soul above 
the impressions of the senses and is deaf 
to the appeal of passion. Such a view 
of life necessarily modifies an artist’s 
aesthetic code and Eugen Haile’s ideal 
of the mission and the message of music 
is diametrically opposed to the intellec- 
tualism and the sensuousness of modern 
music. He sees in the folksong the in- 
exhaustible fountain of pristine purity 
and sincerity and would restore to the 
composer the naive and unselfish joy of 
creation which inspired the singers of 
the past with a sacred and undying fire. 

That is the spiritual revival which 
Haile desires with all the solemn fervor 
of a reformer and with the ardor of a 
highstrung emotional nature. He feels 
that music has reached a critical climax 
in what is to him a dangerous phase of 
its development and is convinced that it 
must retrace its steps in order to renew 
its life upon a firmer and more whole 
some basis. It has to become once more 
spontaneous and genuine, simple and 
pure. It must come from the soul and 
appeal to the soul. This essential need 
Haile emphasizes with as much insistence 
as Daleroze, who in an address in Munich 
two years ago remarked: 

“The music of to-day is all there 
(pointing to the forehead) ; it should be 
here” (placing his hand on his heart). 
Thus the three men here quoted, men 
otherwise fundamentally unlike in men 
tality and temperament, Romain Rolland, 
the big-hearted and subtle-souled French 
author, Daleroze, the French-Swiss ped- 
agog and musician and Eugen Haile, 
the German composer, agree and meet 
in the same arraignment of certain ten- 
dencies in the music of our time. 


Prophet of Musical Re-birth 


Purity and sincerity is the burden of 
the message that comes from the lips 
of Haile whenever he has a sympathetic 
listener. Whether a generation that has 
entered upon the fatal heritage of a mass 
of science which it cannot digest, of 
a morbid lust of power and an abnormal 
craving of experience and experiment, 
an insatiable hunger for the new be- 
cause it is new—will be willing to lend 
an ear to the voice of this prophet, is 
doubtful. Our sophisticated world is un- 
likely to abjure the art of dissimulation 
so sedulously practiced for many cen- 
turies and to return to the simplicity and 
honesty of a remote past. Perhaps after 
some great cataclysm has wiped out our 
present pretence at civilization and has 
reduced the Old World to primitive 
blankness—perhaps then, as an invalid 
who has lost his speech regains it grad- 
ually by babbling like a child, music wil] 
begin its evolution all over again. 

In the meantime Eugen Haile is 
preaching his gospel of purity and sin- 
cerity not only by word of mouth, but 
by the melodies and the harmonies of his 
songs. This modern German does not 
shock the ear by unusual modulations; 
he does not make the listener gasp with 
suspense at some unsolved dissonance. 
On the contrary, there are critics who, 
not without just cause, reproach him for 
his too frequent use of the dominant 
chord. He seems systematfeally to 
avoid the rare intervals and uncommon 
harmonies which are the stock-in-trade 
of the modern German composer. His 
critical sense is keen and he has been 


Sensuousness and Intellectualism 
of Modern Music Opposed to 
This Musician's Spiritual Out- 
look on Life—Haile’s Gospel 
of Musical Sincerity as 


Preached by His Songs 


able with singular detachment to survey 
his own musical development quite im- 
personally and to note every lapse into 
the factitious and the extravagant. In 
so doing he has come to the same con 
clusion which other artists of serious 
and lofty purpose have reached after 
some experience with the public. The 
songs most popular with the concert 
singers and the concertgoers are often 
the very ones that Haile brands as un- 
true to his ideal, artificial and caicu- 
lated for effect. 


His Uneventful Life 


Unusual as is the personality of Eugen 
Haile, his life has been rather unevent- 
ful. Nor does his development present 
unusual features, if one excepts his stub- 
born antipathy towards conventional 
music, which manifested itself at the 
very beginning. Born in Ulm, the old 
Suabian town of Meistersinger traditions, 
as the son of a worthy artisan family, 
one might be led to believe that in hfm 
was re-incarnated the soul of one of 
those earnest and honest adepts of the 
art of the venerable Hans Sachs. The 
school was not of a kind to interest him 
in his studies. The music which he heard 
about him practiced as an art had no 
attraction for him. 

He took a great fancy to the zither, 
but as the meager purse of his parents 
did not allow the purchase of so expen- 
sive an instrument, he had to content 
himself with a cheap flute. This he 
learned to play from an old town mu- 
sicilan, who made him write notes and 
scales and copy the first tunes. But the 
boy preferred to play by ear and in the 
open; or to improvise an obbligato to 
the deep bass of an old shoemaker friend 
whose singing of chorals he enjoyed. 
When at last he came into the possession 
of a zither, he also loved to improvise 
upon it. But in time he was made to 
study the violin, which was his father’s 
favorite instrument. Even when some 
years later he presented himself at the 
conservatory of Stuttgart, he announced 
his intention to study the zither and was 
sorely disappointed when told that this 
was out of the question. The violin be- 
came his principal, the piano his see- 
ondary subject, and his beloved zither 
served only as an outlet for his home- 
sickness, when he played it at his pen- 
sion at night—in bed! 

It is easy to understand that a char- 
acter of his caliber would find the con- 
ventional atmosphere of the conservatory 
uncongenial, and that the music taught 
there sounded hard and cold to his ear. 
Abstract music had no appeal for him 
whatever; Beethoven’s symphonies did 
not strike him as human, seemed strange 
and lifeless. Wagner’s music on the other 
hand confused him by its passionate 
sweep. A love experience stimulated the 
youth of sixteen to improvise a_ song 
and “Dunkles Auge’”’—Dark Eye—came 
into being as his first absolutely uncon- 
scious creation. The plan for an opera 
was conceived under the strain of a 
like experience. All the while studying 
the violin with E. Singer and theory with 
I. Faisat, he became conscious that with 
his growing mastery of the technic of 
composition his own joy in his work 
lessened and in the degree as he was 
acquiring the art of ebjective creation 
he was losing emotional spontaneity. 

It was undoubtedly this self-scrutiny 
that led him to engage in an earnest 
quest for the real sources of song. It 
made him seek his own inner self and 
gradually led to that cult of the soul 
and growing contempt for formal and 
sensuous beauty, which latter he some 
times mistakes for sensuality. This is 
his simple development. No great ex- 
periences in the world without, but much 
earnest lingering over the images of the 
world within. Nor does Haile hesitate 
to applv the same analytical process to 
the work of others. His comments upon 
the Piano Sonatas of Beethoven, though 
not always convincing, are illuminating 
and original. 


Uncomplicated Texts 


Haile’s preference for simple senti- 
ments simply and sincerely expressed, 
shows itself distinctly in his choice of 


texts. The complex psychology of Young 
Germany does not interest him. Nor 
does he turn to foreign poets for in- 
spiration, as do many modern German 
composers. But when he does find a 
poem that suits his mood, his taste and 
his view of life, he rarely fails to re- 
flect its spirit with that truthfulness 
which makes for genuine unity of words 
and music. “Kein Echo’—No Echo—to 
words by Dingelstedt is a superb ex- 
ample. The dirgelike mournfulness of 
“Uber den Bergen’’—Over the Hills—and 
the elfish merriment of “Friihlings Nar- 
retei”—Spring’s Foolery—both by Carl 
Busse, form a striking contrast. Pro- 
foundly impressive in its simple fervor 
is the sacred song by Julius Stum “Wenn 
Dich Dein Heiland frigt”—If thy Savior 
asks. Theodor Storm’s ‘“Herbst”—Au- 
tumn—leads up by its modulation to a 
strong climax, and Peter Baum’s “Meine 
Seele’—My Soul—has a melody moving 
along in e!oquent recitative. Nor does 
Haile lack humor; a striking specimen 
is Richard Dehmel’s grotesque parody of 
the conventional cradlesong as attempted 
by an impatient and_ inexperienced 
father “Vaters Wiegenlied”—Father’s 
Cradlesong. 

One of the quaintest and most effec- 
tive of Haile’s songs is “Die Werkeluhr” 
The Old Clock—to words by Martin 
Greif, but the author himself scorns its 
interesting rhythmic and harmonic fea- 
tures as being too consciously calculated. 
“Das Teufelslied”—Devil’s Song—too, 
which created a furore whenever sung 
by Hess or Heinemann, comes under the 
ban of his severe standard and merciless 
self-censure. Occasionally Haile employs 
a violin or a violoncello obbligato, as in 
a recent song for baritone to a descrip- 
tive poem by Frederick Michel, “Abend” 
—Evening—which shows that he has a 
wealth of colors at his disposal when 
the subject warrants their use. But the 
writer’s preference is for Haile’s simpler 
songs, in which moods of nature or of 
the human soul are translated into music. 
Among these is “Weisse Wolken’”— 
White Clouds—admirably light and airy 
of texture and movement, and vibrating 
with a deep undernote of pensive tender- 
ness. It is a work of rare beauty. 











A Tragic Fate 


That the composer has not always 
been able to remain absolutely true to 
his lofty ideal, he confesses himself. But 
it is a great thing that an artist to-day 
should deliberately turn aside from the 
aesthetic tendencies of the time and be 
able to assume the attitude of one for 
whom neither Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
nor Richard Strauss exist. This the mu- 
sician Haile owes to the man Haile, 
whose mind dwells more on the things 
eternal and beyond human ken than 
upon the fleeting fancies of a generation 
which in life as in art manifests a mor- 
bid restlessness. It is this spiritual atti- 
tude, no doubt, that has enabled Haile to 
endure a measure of disappointments and 
discouragements such as rarely falls to 
the lot of any one man. Unable to earn 
his living and that of his wife and child, 
either as performer or teacher, unable 
even to complete the opera on which he 
was engaged when he was stricken, his 
is a most tragic fate. 

Friends and admirers have united to 
form a Eugen Haile Society for the pur- 
pose of acquainting professionals and 
amateurs with his works, promoting the 
publication of his recent compositions 
and raising funds to insure his comfort 
and freedom from worry. They quote 
the example of the Hugo Wolf Society 
which was instrumental in bringing to 
the fore the works of the Austrian com- 
poser. The range of Haile’s work is of 
course more limited; but it is of equally 
wide appeal to the music-loving public. 
Haile can say with Verlaine: “Mon verre 
est petit—mais je bois dans mon verre.” 
In his very limitation he proves himself 
a master and a personality unique in 
the music-world of the present. 


American Names Good Enough for 
American Singers 


The practice of young men and women 
who have studied abroad in choosing 
Italianized names in place of their own 
should be discouraged, says Pierre V. R. 
Key, the New York World music critic. 
There was a time when the foreign- 
sounding surname gained for the oper- 
atic aspirant for honors a greater re- 
spect than mere “Jones” or “Smith,” but 
it exists no longer. Very recently a 
young woman arrived from Italy and 
went West to fill her first engagement 
with an opera company. Her name is an 
honored one, yet she altered it sufficiently 
to enable it to have an Italian flavor. 
Other American singers have followed 
a similar course, though it is encourag- 
ing to notice that the custom is no longer 
as prevalent as a year ago. 
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KITTY CHEATHAM AS 
STOKOWSKI SOLOIST 


Exerts Her Characteristic Appeal 
in Philadelphia Concert for 
Young People 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, January 4, 1915. 


— Philadelphia Orchestra provided 
an extra musical event last week, 
in addition to its regular pair of concerts 
at the Academy of Music, on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, present- 
ing Kitty Cheatham at a special concert 
for young people, at the same place, on 
Thursday afternoon. The large audience 
on the latter occasion included many 
children, to whom Miss Cheatham’s de- 
lightfully interpreted songs and stories 
particularly appeal, but it is noticeable 
also that, when she exerts her irresis- 
tible powers of mimicry and character 
delineation, the older people feel again 
the spirit of childhood and enter with the 
little ones into the enjoyment of all that 
she does. 
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On Thursday afternoon Miss Cheatham 
gave a varied list of numbers, including 
two groups of Mother Goose rhymes, and 
a reading of the original Hoffman fairy 
tales for which Tschaikowsky wrote his 
“Nutcracker” suite, the accompanying 
music being played by the orchestra un- 
der Mr. Stokowski’s direction. The in- 
strumental numbers included the Shep- 
herd Music from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, with preceding recitations by Miss 
Cheatham, and the scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


For the orchestra’s two regular con- 
certs of the week, the eleventh pair of 
the season, the soloist ee a 
baritone, Oscar Seagle, who was calle 
upon to take the place of Willy Hess, the #4, Geraldine Farrar, frequent'y has 
Hie ani = os to , i oe ence which filled the Metropolitan last 
offered Vivaldi’s “re og in A Minor Tuesday evening, ge a gee er 
for String Orchestra and Dvorak’s “New Company, of 7. ue gers vee ~¥ 
World” Symphony. The Vivaldi music ann > = - ° “ey A emgs ° 

. _ presentation that may be sai ave 
followed appropriately during the holi revealed new beauties in Puccini’s opera. 


day season the similar Christmas Ora- This j i . 
is is particularly true of the spendid 
torio of Bach heard the week before, and work of the orchestra, under the leader- 


the work of the old Italian master from , 
whom Bach derived inspiration was given eabecasigtion of ta sits — oe 
an interprefation that realized its innate Forsar did not sing more brilliantly than 
dignity and emphasized its melodious in former seasons, her highest tones hav- 
charm. It is a treat to hear occasionally ing a strident note at times, she none the 
such genuine music so well played, as a 1.<5 disclosed exquisite beauty of voice in 
relief, or at least a refreshing contrast tie ceatin Siar Semen te etek hor 
to, much of the complicated “modern” use of the ae ar was most effec- 
ae . F tive. As a dramatic portrayal her un- 
Notwithstanding the many times that folding of the part seems more human 
the Dvorak Symphony has been given than ever. She may not present an 
here, Mr. Stokowski seems always to dis- exact picture of Japanese girlhood or 
cover new beauties in it, or, at any rate, womanhood, but she does offer a repre- 
to give a new revelation of old beauties. sentation of human joy and suffering that 
It is quite safe to say that Dvorak’s jx tenderly appealing and at times in- 
composition never has been more admir- tensely thrilling. 
ably played here than on this occasion. Giovanni Martinelli gave an easy, 
The local orchestra seldom has done straightforward impersonation of Pink- 
better work than in its delivery of the ¢yton, and his clear, ringing tenor tones 
lovely largo, while the scherzo also was gave real satisfaction to every listener. 
delightfully given, and the work as a_ His share in the love duet between Cio- 
whose most felicitously interpreted. The (Cjo_San and Pinkerton at the close of the 
concluding number was the picturesque first act was admirably sustained. As 
symphonic poem of Smetana, “On the Sharpless, Riccardo Tegani, who made 
Banks of the Moldau,” which also was hig first appearance here, like Mr. Marti- 
delivered in a manner to afford real en-  nelli, looked more Italian than American, 
joyment. but, with his stalwart frame and hand- 
Mr. Seagle disclosed, in his two num-_ some countenance, his pliant and natural 
bers, a baritone of excellent range, of a acting and his fluent vocalism, made an 
clear, ringing resonance that produces’ excellent impression. His baritone is of 
impressive effects in dramatic passages, fair volume and pleasing quality. Rita 
flexibility and pliancy of tone. These Fornia repeated her creditable interpre- 
qualities were manifested in his singing tation of Suzuki. 
of the “Non piu andrai” from Mozart’s Florence Hinkle was the soloist in a 
“Marriage of Figaro” and “Chanson de highly successful concert given under the 
la Puce.” Ms tn Fs auspices of the Philadelphia Music Club, 
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ALEXANDER 


at the Academy of Music last Tuesday 
evening, the Glee and Mandolin Clubs of 
Wesleyan University also being a feature 
of the program. The proceeds were for 
the benefit of the Red Cross division of 
the Emergency Aid Committee, and a. 
large sum was realized. Miss Hinkle, 
who invariably is cordially received in 
Philadelphia, where, a few years ago, she 
began a career that has placed her among 
the foremost American concert singers, 
used her clear, vibrant soprano with bril- 
liant effect in Bruch’s “Ave Maria’; 

songs by Schubert, Hermann and 
Strauss; “Life and Death, ” by Coleridge- 
Taylor, and others, including several en- 
core numbers. 

The annual performance of “The Mes- 
siah” by the Choral Society of Philadel- 
phia took place at the Academy of Music 
last Wednesday evening, when this fine 
chorus of about 300 voices gave a splen- 
did interpretation of Handel’s oratorio, 
with the assistance of May Ebrey Hotz, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
Evan Williams, tenor, and Frank Conly, 
bass, and a large force of instrumental- 
ists made up of members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Under the direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder, the Choral So- 
ciety once more showed the results of 
excellent training and of individual in- 
telligence, displaying accuracy and spirit 
in the ensembles. 

All of the soloists were received with 
favor, especial pleasure being afforded by 
the highly artistic and deeply appreci- 
ative singing of Mr. Williams, while Miss 
Miller’s beautiful contralto was most ex- 
pressively used. The local singers, Mrs. 
Hotz, whose soprano is of rare sweetness, 
and Mr. Conly, the possessor of a richly 
sonorous bass, came in for a generous 
share of the well-deserved a 
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CARL GOLDMARK 


DEAD IN VIENNA 





Composer Nearly Eighty-five 
Years Old—His Distinguished 
Career 
A despatch from Vienna via London 
announces the death, on January 3, of 


Carl Goldmark, the eminent Hungarian 
composer. 





A son was born to Cantor Goldmark of 
the Jewish Synagogue in the little town 
of Keszthely on the Plattensee, Hun- 
gary, on May 18, 1830. The boy, who 
was named Carl, was taught the rudi- 
ments of music by the village school- 
master, Goldmark senior being too poor 
to afford to give him regular musical! in- 
struction. When he was twelve years old 
Carl entered the school of the Oeden- 
burger Musik Verein. His _ violinistic 
predilections were sufficiently remarkable 
to warrant his being sent to Vienna to 
study in earnest. In 1844 he was a pupil 
of Leopold Jansa, and, in 1847, he entered 
the Conservatorum as a pupil of Bohm 
for violin and of Preyer for harmony. 

The political disturbances of 1848 com- 
pelled the authorities to close the insti- 
tution and this threw young Goldmark 
on his own resources. He was engaged 
in the theater band at Raab, and, on the 
capitulation of the town to the govern- 
ment, was led out to be shot as a rebel. 
The mistake was explained and his life 
was saved. In 1850 Goldmark returned 
to Vienna, where he worked assiduously 
for the next seven years, becoming fa- 
miliar with orchestral instruments and 
essaying original composition. His cre- 
ative works produced at this time con- 
sisted of a piano quartet, an overture, 
several songs and a psalm for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra. These were per- 
formed at a concert on March 20, 1857, 
the quartet being the most favorably 
reviewed of the compositions, according 
to the Wiener Zeitung. 

After two years devoted to more study 
at Pesth, where another program of his 
works was heard in 1859, Goldmark re- 
turned to Vienna, where he established 
himself as a piano teacher. However, he 
had already completed several of those 
works which were to make his name 
known in every corner of the musical 
world. Among them were the “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony, and the “Sakun- 
tala” and “Penthesilia” overtures. The 
“Sakuntala,” performed at one of the 
Philharmonic concerts in Vienna on De- 
cember 26, 1865, was immediately recog- 
nized as a distinctive and noteworthy 
work, even so canny a critic as Hanslick 
mentioning in appreciative terms its 
wealth of orchestral coloring. The com- 
poser was himself a critic at this time 
and expressed himself in the Konstitu- 
tionelle Zeitung in favor of Wagner, 
whose works he had carefully studied so 
far as they were accessible. 

Goldmark’s first opera, “The Queen of 
Sheba,” occupied almost ten years in the 
writing. An emphatic success was scored 
at its premiére on March 10, 1875, at the 
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Hofoper in Vienna, under Gericke’s 
baton and with a notable cast. The opera 
being based on a Jewish subject, natu- 
rally called forth the flower of Gold- 
mark’s powers; it is a work in which 
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The Late Carl Goldmark 


high qualities predominate. The char- 
acters are cleverly drawn and the Ori- 
ental color exceedingly effective. The 
charge brought against the work was 
that it owed too much to Wagner and 
this is quite true in a certain sense. 

Four more years were given to the com- 
position of “Merlin,” Goldmark’s second 
opera. It was produced at Vienna on 
November 19, 1886. The last act was 
thoroughly revised and greatly benefitted 
thereby. The list of Goldmark’s operatic 
excursions is completed by “The Cricket 
on the Hearth” (founded on Dickens’ fa- 
miliar story), produced at Berlin, June 
27, 1896; “Die Kriegsgefangene,” pro- 
duced at Vienna, January 9, 1899; “Gotz 
von Berlichingen” (Pesth, 1902), and 
“Der Fremdling.” 

Goldmark’s works are distinguished by 
complete mastery of the art of orchestra- 
tion, wealth of melodic resources, pro- 
found erudition, skill and an ingrained 
feeling for appropriate color. His two 
suites for piano and violin, made widely 
known by Sarasate, reflect Goldmark’s 
early familiarity with the violin. 

Goldmark’s most famous work, “The 
Queen of Sheba,” was produced in New 
York in 1885 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House under Anton Seidl, and achieved 
a larger number of performances that 
Winter than any other opera. 





Albany Clubwomen Advocates of Music 
Credits for Schools 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The Albany 
Colony of the Society of New England 
Women at a New Year’s reception at 
the home of Mrs. James F. McElroy 
adopted a resolution favoring the teach- 
ing of music in the public schools as a 
regular subject in the course of study. 
The subject for discussion was “New 
England Music,” and sketches of New 
England composers were read by Mrs. 
Theodore Horton, Mrs. Frank E. Lewis, 
Mrs. George E. Wilcomb and Mrs. Henry 
S. Hunt. The music program was in 
charge of Erminia Perry and was con- 
fined to New England composers and 
authors. Those who contributed vocal 
and piano numbers were Frances La- 
Verne Clute, Grace Mead, Miss Barnes, 
Mrs. Brooks Roberts, Mrs. John Gar- 
diner, Mrs. Jacob Congdon, Mrs. Blanche 
Reinhart, Mrs. George E. Gorham, 
Louise Eades, Mrs. Abiel Smith and Mrs. 
Hattie Leonard Colburn. W. A. H. 
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MID-HOLIDAY MUSIC 
ENLIVENS ST. LOUIS 


“Messiah” Revival and Visits of 
Four College Clubs—12,000 
at Free Concert 





St. Louis, Jan. 2.—The usual holiday 
dullness in musical affairs was relieved 
by a revival of the “Messiah” after sev- 
eral years and an unusual epidemic of 
college musical club concerts. Last Sat- 
urday night, Frederick Fischer and his 
Pageant Chorus, assisted by practically 
all the Symphony Orchestra, presented 
the great work with the assistance of 
extremely capable soloists: Sara Doak, 
soprano; Mrs. Franklyn Knight, con- 
tralto, Albert Lindquest, tenor, and Bur- 
ton Thatcher, baritone, with Charles Al- 


lan Cale at the organ. Mr. Lindquest in 
“Every Valley Shall be Exalted,” Miss 
Doak in the solos “Come Unto Him” and 
“I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” and 
Mrs. Knight in the soothing “He Shall 
Feed His Flock” were most appreciated. 
The choral work was splendid. A big 
audience was universal in its apprecia- 
tion. 

After its Christmas vacation the Sym- 
phony Orchestra played yesterday after- 
noon to a good-sized house. Mr. Zach 
gave an all-Wagner program, decidedly 
enjoyed and effectively performed. It 
was a triumph for Mr. Zach and his men. 
The concert was also significant in that 
the soloist was one of the world’s greatest 
Wagnerian singers, Mme. Olive Fremstad. 
Her offerings, one from “Die Walkiire” 
and the ever-loved ‘“Liebestod”’ from 
“Tristan und Isolde” served to endear her 
further with St. Louis music lovers. Dra- 
matic art is one of Mme. Fremstad’s most 
valuable assets, but she proved that she 
is thoroughly at home on the concert 
stage. She was applauded to the echo 
after her numbers, and each time insisted 
on having Mr. Zach accompany her to 
the footlights for acknowledgment of the 
plaudits. 

The orchestral numbers were the 
stately Overture to “Rienzi,” Prelude to 
Act Three, Dance of the Apprentices and 
March of the Guilders, all from “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- 
ney” from “Gétterdimerung,” the Intro- 
duction and March of the Holy Grail 
from “Parsifal,” the “Smith” music from 
“Siegfried,” given for the first time here, 
and the Prelude to “Tristan und Isolde,” 
followed by the “Liebestod.” It was a 


glorious afternoon of musical richness 
and color faultlessly presented by our or- 
chestra. 

The orchestra was also busy last Tues- 
day night at the Coliseum, where it 
played before an audience of about 12,000 
people, this being the annual gift of the 
Symphony Society to the poor of St. 
Louis. It was a free concert, not a 
single ticket being sold. Mr. Zach se- 
lected a program of light classic music 
interspersed with several marches and 
waltzes and so insistent was the audience 
after each number that he had to play 
almost as many encores as there were 
numbers on the program. A part of the 
Pageant Chorus also assisted in several 
numbers. 

Never has St. Louis had such a surfeit 
of programs by college musical clubs as 
that of this last week. Princeton’s Tri- 
angle Club appeared last Monday night 
in its annual musical play. Then came 
Wisconsin with her musical clubs on 
Tuesday, Cornell on Wednesday and 
Harvard on Thursday. All were greatly 
enjoyed and, peculiar enough, considering 
the competition, all had good audiences. 

H. W. C. 





NEW LIGHT OPERA SCHEME 





Stock Company Supported by Subscrip- 
tions Suggested in Chicago 


CuHIcAGo, Jan. 4.—Plans for a light 
opera stock company, supported by sub- 
scriptions by organizations and _indi- 
viduals, have been presented by William 
R. Northway to Harrison M. Wild, direc- 
tor of the Apollo and Mendelssohn Sing- 
ing societies of Chicago. 

Mr. Northway’s plan is to present such 
operas as “Robin Hood,” “Bohemian 
Girl” and “Mascot” in the Studebaker 
Theater during an engagement of from 
five to ten weeks, beginning in February. 
One or two Chicago singers will be given 
a trial at each performance. Mr. North- 
way suggested that Mr. Wild be made 
director of the company. 





Inaugurate Organ Recital Series in 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 21.—The 
Society of Fine Arts has arranged a 
series of six free public organ recitals, 
to be given in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany, this city. 
Hearty interest is manifested in this ef- 
fort to further the cause of organ music. 
An audience of over 1,200 attended the 
first recital, on December 16, when a 
carefully chosen program was presented 
by William Stansfield, organist of the 
First Congregational Church here. Three 
recitals will follow in January. 
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By HOWARD WELLS 
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Mr. Wells aims to place in the hands of teachers and pupils 
material which covers the fundamental needs of the latter, and 
endeavors to train the diverse functions of the ears, brain, and 


fingers into co-ordinate action. 


Mr. Wells is an authoritative 


exponent of the Leschetizky method and has been a successful 


teacher of the piano in Berlin for a number of years. 


In his 


chapter on ear-training he presents much new and practical exer- 
cise, such as will recommend the work to every progressive 


teacher. 
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ARTIST RECITAL BRINGS DULUTH 
CLUB AN INCREASED PRESTIGE 


Alma Gluck’s Appearance Under Auspices of Matinée Musicale Re- 
sults in Growth of Membership and Influence for Organization— 
Concert of Orpheus Club Marks Successful Inaugural of New 


Conductor 


ULUTH, MINN., Jan. 2.—Four re- 
cent musical events have given to 
Duluth a series of programs by home 
and visiting artists which have enlisted 
generous patronage and stimulated ar- 
tistic appreciation and enthusiasm. 

A visiting artist who won all hearts 
was Alma Gluck, who appeared in a 
most successful recital under the aus- 
pices of the Matinée Musicale. 

The charming artist delighted and in- 
spired her hearers to such an extent as 
to call for the exclamations of “perfect,” 
“exquisite,” etc., the first applied to 
Handel’s “Oh, Sleep Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me.” The aria, “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise” stood out as a high point 
in the program. Folksongs held con- 
spicuous place, among them were repre- 
sented Little Russia Folksongs arranged 
by the singer’s husband, Efrem Zim- 
balist. Wilhelm Spohr was at the piano. 

As a result of the Gluck recital, the 
membership of the Matinée Musicale ad- 
vanced in numbers and influence to a 
point not previously attained. 


Czerwonky as Soloist 


The first was a concert by the Apollo 
Club, with Richard Czerwonky, of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, as as- 
sisting soloist. This chorus of men is 
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winning recognition by presenting 
fine choral works in English. Duluth 
showed its appreciation of the “group- 
spirit” in music by its generous attend- 
ance at the recent concert. 

Among the numbers presented were 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Wagner’s’ Battle 
Hymn from “Rienzi,” Villiers-Stanford’s 
Three Cavalier Songs and Grieg’s “Land 
Sighting.” Louella Gleason played the 
accompaniments. 

This concert marked the first appear- 
ance of the club’s new director, Faith 


Helen Rogers, for whom the occasion 
constituted continued and _ pronounced 
success. 


Mr. Czerwonky was accorded a real 
ovation. His performance of Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois,” with Miss Rogers 
at the piano, was a thrilling piece of 
virtuosity. Other numbers were a 
Weber Valse, arranged by Burmester, 
and another of his own composition. 


Success for Local Recitalists 


Two Duluth musicians who scored a 
real triumph in their home city were 
George Suffel, baritone, and Gladys Rey- 
nolds, soprano, in a recent joint recital. 

Mr. Suffel made his first appearance 
since his return from years of study 
with d’Aubigné in Paris. His naturally 
beautiful voice has expanded as an ex- 
pressive instrument, keeping pace with a 
developing interpretative sense and artis- 
tic finish. This was demonstrated in Mas- 
senet’s “Vision Fugitive” from “Hero- 
diade,” a Brahms “Minnelied,” Wolf’s 
“Verborgenheit” and ‘“Fussreise,” and 
songs in French and English. 

Gladys Reynolds sustained a gratify- 
ing reputation in the singing of a group 
of songs by Campbell-Tipton, Oley 
Speaks and Leoncavallo, also in a duet 
from “Thais” with Mr. Suffel. Mrs. 
Fred G. Bradbury supplied excellent ac- 
companiments. 


Mrs. Flaaten Wins Favor 


Donna Riblette Flaaten established for 
herself a high position in Duluth at her 
song recital in Pilgrim Church. 

Throughout a program of eighteen 
numbers augmented by three encores 
Mrs. Flaaten held to a standard which 


commanded the approval of musicians 
and aroused the audience. 
Mrs. Flaaten’s program included 


Mozart’s “Voi che sapeti,’” Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum,” Jensen’s “Spring Night,” 
Liszt’s “A Wondrous Rapture,” Verdi’s 
“Caro Nome,” various songs and the 
Strauss “Voci di primavera.” Isabel 
Pearson Fuller was a capable accom- 
panist. 

Assisting Mrs. Flaaten was the Nor- 
manna Chorus, conducted by Jens 
Flaaten, appearing in Reissiger’s “Olaf 
Trygvasson” and Beschmitt’s “Ossian.” 

KF. L. C. Briggs. 


Cecil Burleigh’s “Ascension Sonata,” 
one of the novelties to be presented by 
David and Clara Mannes, during their 
eighth annual series of Sonata recitals 
at the Belasco Theater, New York, the 
first of which occurs on Sunday evening, 
January 17, is based on the life of Jesus. 





HELENE 


KOELL] 


Soprano 


Of her appearance in Chicago 
the Staats-Zeitung says: 


“She acquitted herself as solo- 
ist of the evening in the most 
brilliant manner. Her sympa- 
thetic appearance, her distin- 
guished bearing, a clear bell-like 
voice, thorough training and 
most admirable diction, at once 
secured for her the greatest pos- 
sible success.” 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Milwaukee Daily News, Nov. 2, 1914. 


ALICE NIELSEN CHARMS 
IN A SONG RECITAL 


SINGER OF WHOLE RANGE OF 
MOODS, AS REFLECTED BY 
WELL CHOSEN PROGRAM 


Without having lost any of the ar- 
tistic assets of those good old days, 
she has supplemented them with rich- 
ness and warmth and the versatile re- 
sources of a singer at the zenith of 
her powers. She sang with that fresh- 
ness and clearness that has always 
characterized her singing, and if there 
was any element in her voice that 
made a particular impression, it was 
the warmth of her top tones that 
have no suggestion of the shrill quall- 
Besides, her voice 


TITATIVE 


ties so often heard. 
is beautifully equalized throughout its 


compass. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel, Nov. 2, 1914. 

Enthusiastic music lovers who di- 
rected their ways to the Pabst Thea- 
ter Sunday afternoon, where Miss 
Alice Nielsen, premiere American so- 
prano, gave a song recital, had a most 
cordial greeting for the singer, includ- 
ing flowers and, later on in the con- 
cert, emphatic expressions of delight 
and recalls for extra numbers. 


The Evening Wisconsin, Nov. 2, 1914. 


Alice Nielsen, her compelling per- 
sonal charm unimpaired, her gift of 
interpretation rich as ever, sang her 
graceful way through a program of 
English, French, German and Italian 
Songs. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Times, Dec. 
23, 1914. 


\lice Nielsen, for instance, would 
have had hard work catching her 
train if she had happened to be figur- 
ing on one They just wouldn't let 


ner go. 


Portland (Me.) Daily Press, Dec. 10, 


1914. 


With an exquisite 
voice and has, by training and her 
own inherent musical taste, fashioned 
it into a very wonderful and obedient 
servant, so that it does her will, every 
will for love, not by coercion, and the 
result is satisfying in the extreme 
There is to it a dewy freshness, an 
aroma of youth that is positively en- 
thralling when welded so indissolubly 
to the highest art and intention. 


She is blessed 
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Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, Me., 
Dec. 10, 1914. 

Miss Nielsen needed no _ introduc- 

tion to the musical people of Port- 

land. Aside from her high rank as a 


ALICE NIELSEN 








PRIMA 
DONNA 
SOPRANO 


oe 


Greeted by 
Enthusiastic 
Audiences on 
Long Concert 
Tour of Amer- 
ica. Her Beau- 
tiful Voice, 
Diction and 
Personality 
Praised by 
Critics. 

been 


opera soprano, she has 


grand 
heard in this city in grand opera and 
made an impression not soon to be 


effaced. Last night Miss Nielsen 
proved that she was also at home on 
the coneert stage and that the field 
of song recital was hardly less con- 
genial to her than that of grand opera, 
with which her name is more famil- 
iarly associated by the public. Miss 
Nielsen was in excellent voice, and her 
fine soprano with its ample breadth 
of tone, its rich and mellow quality, 
and wide range, and the perfection of 
her method, were convincingly in evi- 


dence 


The Knickerbocker Press, Albany, 


N. ¥., Nov. 10, 1914. 


Miss Nielsen surely won new friends 
among those present by her charming 
manner and beautiful voice, always 
expressive, Sympathetic and of won- 





derful range, and emphasizing high 
and low notes with equal clarity 

* 
The Albany Evening Journal, Nov. 10, 


1914, 


Miss Nielsen came forward like the 
gracious person that she is, and be- 
fore the program was completed won 
all hearts with her English songs. She 
might be a creature full of spirit and 
impudence; or a naive, sweet girl bub- 
bling over with delicate tenderness, so 
wistful and sure-voiced is she in her 


artistic trend. She has a pleasing 
personality that grows surely as she 
progresses with the advance of her 


numbers, and her numbers, both In 
groups and excerpts from the exquisite 
Butterfly, were charmingly sung. AIl- 
most above her ability to sing, shines 
her power to act and interest. She 
never poses or imitates—always is she 
natural—and when she sang ‘‘When 
Love Is Kind’’ and Brewer's ‘‘The 
Fairy Pipers,’’ she won all hearts in- 
stantly with her simplicity 


The Evening Tribune, Providence, 
R. I., Dec. 9, 1914, 


Miss Nielsen has been devoting al- 
most all her time of late to concert 
work and has been achieving as much 
success as any singer before the Amer- 
ican public. Last evening she was in 
excellent voice 


(Mass.) Daily Telegram, 
Dec. 12, 1914. 

Miss Nielsen is the 
accomplished 


Worcester 


It is said that 
only singer who has 
what is supposed to be an impossibil 
ity in going from the lightest of opera 
to the greatest roles in grand opera, 
and she practically demonstrated this 
last night when, after the aria, she 
returned and sang for an encore the 
little Irish song ‘‘When Love Is Kind.”’ 
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Sole Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, 1451 Broadway, N.Y. 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 41 AUTOGRAPH ALBUM-N¢ " 10 
VISITS CLEVELAND “MUSICAL AMERICA’S thts ° 


Mahler Symphony Program Fea- 
ture—Sophie Braslau Soloist \ 


—Recitals of I t KN 4 o\\ 
ecitals of Impor \ b 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Conductor Stock, 
of the Chicago Orchestra, elected to give ‘. \ 
Mahler’s First Symphony to his Cleve- \ - 
land audience, on December 15, sending 
beforehand a piano copy of the score, that 
interested students might be prepared for 
the performance. In consequence many 
symphony subscribers heard this notable 
composition with hearty enjoyment, 
thanks to the fine analysis of Anna Goed- 
hart, and its performance by Miss Goed- 
hart and her niece, Betsy Wyers. 

Sophia Braslau, the soloist of the sym- 
phony concert, made an excellent impres- 
sion by her singing of Donizetti’s Aria, 
“Q mio Fernando,” and one from Max 
3ruch’s “Odysseus,” but charmed her 
audience more completely by the “Ha- 
banera” from “Carmen,” given as encore. 
A Concerto of Handel’s for strings and 
the Strauss tone-poem “Don Juan,” de- 
livered in superb form by the orchestra, 
completed the program. 

Alma Gluck’s recital at the Friday 
Morning Musical drew the largest audi- 
ence to the Hotel Statler ballroom ever 
in attendance at one of these semi-music- 
al, semi-social functions. Miss Gluck 
was in her happiest mood, her voice never 
more resonant and expressive in a pro- 
gram ranging from Pergolesi to Sinding. 

Mme. Pavlowa, with her troupe of 
Russian dancers, participated in a “Car- 
neval de Danse,” on December 22, at the 
Central Armory, the occasion being a 
charity ball which netted more than 
$3,000 for a local hospital. 

Forty groups of carol singers sent 
about the residence streets of the city on a 
Christmas Eve by the Music School Set- The above is the Xmas greeting of Walter Damrosch, distinguished as musician, conductor and composer, and for a genera- 
tlement, recruited from settlement pupils, tion one of the most notable figures in the musical life of the United States. 
brought $1,400 into the settlement treas- 
ury. They sang only in front of houses : ee 
where a lighted candle was placed in the Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, who impersonated ticipation in the program 



































peculiarly Diehl, Warren Whitney and James Mac- 


window, showing a desire to put a con- the Witch. A sudden trip to England fitting. . Mahon. a mn 
tribution into their basket. prevented Mrs. Seiberling’s appearance Among recent events of note given by ( oncerts by the Municipal Orchestra, 
At the second Young People’s concert in Cleveland, but an excellent successor the Fortnightly Club was the recital by under Conductor immner, have ee 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club, twenty- in the role was found in Mrs. N. O. © Ralph Leopold, of Berlin, now in Cleve- increasing excellence of performance . 
two guest singers from the Tuesday Club Mather. land because of war conditions. Mr. programs reflecting high credit upon the 


afternoon of ballad Leopold performed at the home of his’ taste of the director. [schaikowsky’s 
An- “Nutcracker Suite and  Chabrier’s 
Sun 


of Akron gave a performance of the last At a charming t 
act of Humperdinck’s “Hinsel und _ dancing in the Statler ballroom, arranged — brother-in-law, Mayor N. D. Baker. ' 

. ye . y , ° ’ NI1?ac 66 OQ ane . P : 7? ‘DeaAlVA Qc 
Gretel” remarkable for good singing and by Mrs. Mary Perry King, of New York, other concert under this club’s auspices Spanish Rhapsodie” received last 


a beautiful stage setting. For a per- the assistance was afforded of David included the performance of a song cycle day afternoon a clean and smooth finish 

formance at the Akron Club last season, Bispham, whose genial presence, perfect entitled “Irish Melodies,” by Arthur of delivery quite remarkable in So newly 

special scenery had been presented by diction and resonant voice made his par- Whiting, sung by Mrs. Baker, Edna organized a_ body. ALICE BRADLEY. 
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A 
A TRIUMPHAL RENTREE 


OF THE CELEBRATED ITALIAN TENOR 


mero SORRENTINO 


SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


in Portland, Me., Worcester and Providence 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


Portland Eastern Argus, Dec. 28:—‘‘His singing of the ‘Una furtiva lagrima’ aria was exquisitely done 
and expressive almost to the point of tears.’’ 
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Portiand Press, Dec. 28:—‘‘Signor Sorrentino is a finished artist.’’ 


Worcester Post, Dec 30:—‘‘He soon makes an audience his. Of the artistic quality of his singing there 
is much flavor of the unusual.”’ 


Providence Daily Journal, Dec. 31:—‘‘A YOUNG STAR.” ‘‘His interpretation of ‘Le Reve’, from 
‘Manon’ was especially artistic.’’ 


7 \ 


In this Series of Steinert Concerts there have 
appeared McCormack, Culp, Ganz, Spalding, 
Scotney, Nielsen and Swartz, White, etc. Signor 
Sorrentino, though late in opening his tour, 
is already well booked for the Season of 1915 
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For Open Dates apply at once to MISS ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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§ Portland 2500 People piovidence, Capacity 


‘Sorrentino is an Established Box Office Attraction.’’ rs 
{ Worcester 2400 


PERSONAL ADDRESS (BY MAIL ONLY 14 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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WE DEFINE OUR USE OF THE WORD “AMERI- 
CAN” AS APPLIED TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


In the general discussion of musical conditions in this 
country, and more particularly of the mooted question 
as to what degree of musical knowledge and culture we 
have already attained to, and as to the existence—de- 
nied by some—of such a person as the American com- 
poser, there appears to be a vast difference in the mean- 
ing attached to the word “American.” 

By many the word “American,” when they come to 
speak of a composer or musician, is restricted to the 
“native born.” Indeed, it is only recently that in an edi- 
torial reviewing the war in Europe the New York Eve- 
ning Sun, whose articles on this subject, by the bye, 
have attracted universal attention, in speaking of what 
it called “American sentiment,” restricted the use of the 
term to those persons who had been born in this coun- 
try. 

Not long ago a gentleman started out to get together 
what he was pleased to term an “American Or:zhestra.” 
When he was asked what he meant by the term he said: 
“An orchestra composed of native-born Americans, pre- 
ferably of English descent.” 

This is not our view, nor is it the view which has been 
taken by our editor in his public addresses. 

In the first place such a restricted use and meaning 
of the term “American” is against the Constitution of 
the United States, which claims for its citizens the right 
to be called “American” whether they have been born in 
this country or not, and that their status shall not be 
prejudiced by any question of “race, religion or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

Apart from the question of the Constitution we be- 
lieve that any such restriction of the term “American”’ 
as is made by many is wholly unjust to the tens of thou- 
sands of Germans and men of other nationalities who 
fought in the Civil War and died to save the Union. 


We believe it is unjust to the hundreds of thousands 
of men of all nationalities, outside those of English 
birth or descent, who have come to these shores and 
helped to make us the great nation we are. 

However, neither discussion nor criticism of those 
who are inclined to limit the meaning of the word 
“American” to a narrow-minded New England Puritan- 
ical basis is the object of this article. We desire to pre 
sent the meaning that we attach to the word, and par- 
ticularly also the meaning attached to it by our editor 
in his various writings and addresses. 

When MusIcAL AMERICA uses the term “American’ 
it does so in the broadest and most democratic sense. 
It includes all those who are here and are-contributing 
to the life of the nation, whatever their nationality, 
whether citizens or not. 

Consequently when MUSICAL, AMERICA speaks of the 
American composer it includes just as much the Ger- 
man-American or the Swede as it does the Englishman, 
or the Irishman, or the Frenchman, or the native-born 
American. 

And here it may be well for us to give the definition 
which our editor is careful to make in his public ad- 
dresses before he starts out to use the term “American,” 
which he does in the following words: 

“I call those people ‘Americans’ who, whether men 
or women, whatever .their nationality, whether born 
here or not, whether citizens or not, have severed their 
relations with the Old World, are in full sympathy 
with our institutions and are here to live, to work and 
to earn their bread.” 

Surely, when we come to think of it, those who are 
here, working, and are in sympathy with us and our in- 
stitutions are far better Americans, even if they haven't 
yet taken out their citizen papers, than the self-ex- 
patriated Americans, like William Waldorf Astor and 
others, who take all they can from this country and live 
on the other side because the United States are not 
good enough for them. 

Thus, in future, we beg those who read our articles to 
to understand that when the word “American” is used 
in our columns it is not in the narrow-minded, restricted 
sense, but in the generous, broad-minded, all-embracing 
sense, which we believe is in harmony with the genius, 
with the spirit, and above all, with the aspiration of the 


American people. 
t 





LEO ORNSTEIN’S CRITICS 


It is impossible to peruse the passionate and wrathful 
letters which appeared in last week’s issue of this jour- 
nal in vehement protest over A. Walter Kramer’s recent 
appreciative article on Leo Ornstein’s new and unusual 
compositions without being amusingly struck by the in- 
veterate narrowness of human perspective and the in- 
corrigible tendency to pass immediate and scathing 
judgment on art products merely because of certain un- 
precedented outward features. What Messrs. Cator, 
Lansing and Naff have written in disparagement of 
Ornstein has been urged in substance generation after 
generation against every new master that appeared. 
And always have such remonstrances been accompanied 
by the assurance that they were not made in the intol- 
erant spirit whereby the preceding masters had been 
held up to scorn. 

Ornstein’s music may be a matter of heaven-storming 
genius or it may be the sheerest rubbish. We shall not 
attempt for the present to decide the issue, being unac- 
quainted not only with the young man’s works but with 
the specific aims and ideals which have prompted him to 
forms of expression so manifestly strange. Our corre- 
spondents evidently burden themselves with no such 
scruples. They have educed conclusions from theories 
of their own manufacture and have pronounced sentence 
without much further ado. If now and then they beg 
the question—as Mr. Cator does—with the query as to 





whether 
“it is not difficult enough to endeavor to demonstrate to 
the uninitiated that something worth while exists in much 
of the music already written, without embracing a form of 
composition, which not alone does not impress by its beauty 
but does not even give us the opportunity of arguing in 


favor of its logical coherence,” 


they do so without compunction. 

“Leo Ornstein,”’ exclaims one, “does not write chords, 
he writes notes.”” But why in the world should not Leo 
Ornstein write notes instead of chords if such a proce- 
dure carries out his purpose? And why, by the same 
token, should he not write dissonances and strange 
rhythms or “employ nothing but coloring” and commit 
this or that seeming transgression if it realize his ideals 
—provided these ideals be valid? 

To such hasty and intemperate dissenters as Messrs. 
Cator, Lansing and others we can only speak the sage 
words of Wagner’s Hans Sachs: 

“Will you measure by your rules that which is not 
built according to them? Forget your own opinions 
and try to find those rules which apply to it.” 








PERSONALITIES 


























A Reminder of the Artistic Gatherings at Peter- 
borough, N. H. 


The accompanying group of American artists photo- 
graphed at Peterborough, N. H., last Summer has espe- 
cial interest this week in connection with the benefit 
concert given in New York to increase the fund for the 
celebrated artistic colony established to honor Edward 
MacDowell’s memory. In the photograph are, from left 
to right, Marguerite Dunlap, the contralto, E. G. Hood, 
conductor of several New Hampshire choruses; Reinald 
Werrenrath, the jovial baritone, and Harold Henry, the 
well-known pianist of Chicago. 


Garden—Mary Garden was an interested visitor at the 
Tombs police court and prison in New York last week, 
paying particular attention to the treatment of women 
prisoners. 


Lyne—Felice Lyne, the young American soprano, has 
reduced the elements of success in singing to mathe- 
matical terms. “Voice is 35 per cent.,” she said in a re- 
cent interview, “and 65 per cent. brains.” 


Duncan—Isidora Duncan, dancer, will emerge from a 
five years’ retirement and appear at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Tuesday afternoon, January 12, giving 
a dance program, aided by seven of her pupils. 


Scotti—Of late years Antonio Scotti has received 
most flattering offers from prominent theatrical man 
agers to leave the operatic field and enter that of the 
drama. Plays would be written specially for him as 
an inducement. Thus far Mr. Scotti has given no 
indication of succumbing to these suggestions. 


Zoellner—When the Zoellner String Quartet appeared 
before the Harvard Musical Association on riday, 
January 1, it was its fourth concert under these auspices 
in two years, an unique record. Its program on this 
occasion included two movements from the Darius 
Milhaud Quartet, Beethoven’s Quartet, op. 18, No. 2, 
and the Quartet in D by Gustave Samazeuilh. 


Menth—Herma Menth, the pianist, has received word 
from her mother in Vienna that her brother was 
severely wounded at Valjevo in Servia while serving 
with the Austrian army, the bullet penetrating one eye 
and passing out at the back of the neck. Miss Menth’s 
brother was removed to a field hospital and later to a 
hospital in Vienna, where he is now progressing satis- 
factorily. 


Schumann-Heink—The kindness of heart of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was demonstrated recently in an Ohio 
city where the contralto heard of a feminine invalid 
who had not been outside of her home in twelve years. 
As this woman could not go to the contralto’s concert, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink went to her home and cheered 
the invalid with three songs. At another concert the 
singer transferred to a little girl admirer an elaborate 
basket of flowers that had been presented to her. 


Kreisler—War relics that Fritz Kreisler brought to 
America added nearly $2,000 to the fund for the widows 
and orphans of Austrian and German soldiers last week. 
They were disposed of at a bazaar in the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory, New York. One of the relics (it 
brought $400) was a splinter, mounted in gold, from 
the Cossack lance that almost cost the great violinist 
his life when he was fighting for Austria before Lem- 
berg. The splinter was removed from his leg in the 
hospital. 


Verlet—“I am weary of this eternal denunciation, 
this constant critical affectation of outraged sensibili- 
ties whenever the mad scenes from ‘Lucia’ or ‘Hamlet’ 
are mentioned,” said Alice Verlet recently in an inter- 
esting defense of coloratura singing. “The heroines of 
these operas being in a state of lunacy may surely be 
regarded as in their rights when they give vent to mu- 
sic that strikes us as highly incongruous to the situation 
from a sane person’s standpoint. Lucy and Ophelia are 
crazy, so why should they not sing in a way that strikes 
us as quite absurd? No one seems ever to look at the 
matter from that side.” 
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T is a wise musician who peruses the 
want “ads” in the newspapers, for 
there’s no telling what opportunity of 
a lifetime he may run across. To our 
list of munificent offers let us add the 
following (the caption was attached by 

F. P. A. in the New York Tribune): 

THE DIVINE FIRE. 

{From the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette.] 

FOR SALE—A small violin, a mandolin, a 
violin and small coal heater; 907 Congress. 
Phone 415 Green. 

Then there’s an institution in Missouri 
which sets forth as bait a nicely gradu- 
ated scale of tuition fees. Its announce- 
ment is as follows: 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Violin, Piano, Voice and Harmony 
20 minutes 25c. 40 minutes 50c. 60 minutes 75c. 
Latest Methods and Best References 





* * * 


Laszlo Schwartz, manager of Helen 
Ware, reports that while in Iola, Kan., 
he dropped in at a local music store. 
Quoth he to the proprietor: 

“Is there anyone in Iola who plays 
viola?” 

“No, 
trola.” 

Had Mr. Schwartz been a “limerick 
fiend,” he doubtless would have described 
the incident thus: 


“There was a young man in Iola—"’ 


almost everybody plays vic- 


Hold—enough! 
the agony. 


We forbear to prolong 


* * &* 


Into another Kansas music store, this 
time at McPherson, stepped a soldier 
from Fort Riley, accompanied by his 
mother. Said the soldier to the clerk: 

“I want to get a fiddle piece that 
sounds like two fiddles playing.” 

The clerk withdrew to look for a piece 
with “double stopping,” but the mother 
laid a restraining hand on the soldier’s 
arm. 

“Son,” she asked, “don’t you think that 
kind will cost too much?” 

* * * 


The juvenile orchestra at a certain 
school was performing lustily when the 


director desired more expression and less 
roughness in the interpretation. Upon 
his telling the little fellows to play just 
as they felt “within,” the next attempt 
was more excruciating than ever. The 
director stopped them and questioned one 
of the offenders. Replied the lad: 

“Well, you told me to play just as I 
feel within, and can I help it if I’ve got 
the stumick ache!” 

* * x 

Related by Carl G. Schmidt at the Or- 
ganists’ Guild convention: 

(Characters: An Irish family, after 
supper.) 

Pat—“Mary, pwhat does the professor 
say about Norah’s singin’ now?” 

His Wife—‘“She’s doin’ splendid, he 
says.” 

Pat—“Faith, them professors are ter- 
rible polite; I think it’s rotten!” 

* * x 

Owen Hatteras furnishes a “Litany 
for Music Lovers” in the Smart Set, 
from which we may select the following 
extracts: 

From all piano-players save Paderewski, 
Carreno and Mark Hambourg; and from the 
“Wilhelm Tell” and “1812” overtures; and 
from bad imitations of Victor Herbert by 
Victor Herbert; and from the theory that 
America has no folk-music; and from all 
symphonic poems by English composers; and 
from clarinet cadenzas more than two inches 
in length; and from the first two acts of “II 
Trovatore”’; and from sentimental old maids 
who sink into senility lamenting that Brahms 
never wrote an opera; and from program 
music, with or without notes; and from Swiss 
bell-ringers, Vincent D’Indy, the Paris Opera, 
and Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour”’; and from the 
doctrine that Massenet was a greater com- 
poser than Dvordk; and from Raff’s “Cava- 
tina” and all of Tchaikowsky except ten per- 
centum; and from prima donna conductors 
who change their programs without notice, 
and so get all of the musical critics into a 
sweat; and from all alleged musicians who 
do not shrivel to the size of five-cent cigars 
whenever they think of old Josef Haydn— 
good Lord, deliver us! 

* . * 

The fame of Caruso is safe. Ivy 
Wingo, catcher of the Buffalo Federal 
League team, endorses him. In writing 
to a friend in St. Louis the baseball 
player said: 

“T have just bought a phonograph and 
a bunch of records, and a lot of them 
are by this Caruso. He is there. I 
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By penetrating deeply 


MAX SMITH in the NEW YORK PRESS, Dec. 16, 1914 


The daughter of Mark Twain was suc- 
cessful where so many of her predeces- 
boast more remarkable 
voices and greater reputations had failed 


into the spirit 
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CLARA GABRILOWITSCH 


Ranks Among the Foremost of Present-Day Lieder Singers—An 
Artist Whom Music Lovers the Country Over Are Eager to Hear. 


For Terms and Dates, Address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


Clarence Bird 


the distinguished American Pianist will tour this Country—Under 
the Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Knabe Piano used 





would rather be Caruso than anybody in 
the world but Ty Cobb. At that, I'd 
like to be Cobb in Summer time and 
Caruso in the Winter.” 

“Well, they both go after the ‘high 
ones,’” commented an _ opera-going 
bleacherite. 


* * * 


Hostess—People are very dull to-night, 
Adolph. I really can’t get them to talk. 

Host—Play something, dearest. 

* * * 

“I suppose you study your prima 
donnas and try to learn their whims?” 

“No; we find it cheaper to understudy 
them.” 

And the manager of the grand opera 
laughed a mirthless, recitative laugh. 


PROGRESSIVE BRAINERD CLUB 


A Vital Factor in Music Activities of the 
Minnesota City 


BRAINERD, MINN., Dec. 28.—The 
Brainerd Musical Club constitutes a 
center of activity in which 200 women 
find a place and exercise an important 
influence in one of 
Minnesota’s  pro- 
gressive cities. 

The general 
scope of the club 
activities includes 
fortnightly mis- 
cellaneous pro- 
grams and three 
artists’ recitals. 
The Zoellner 
String Quartet, 
Willoughby 
Boughton, pian- 
ist, and Dorothea 
Worth, soprano, 
have been en- 
gaged for this 
season. 

F ree concerts 
for children are 
being planned. The club is affiliated 
with the State and general federations of 
women’s clubs. 

The officers of the club are: President, 
Mrs. Bruce J. Broady; vice-president, 
Amy Lowey; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. C. Bane; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. D. A. Haggard; treasurer, Mrs. F. 
A. Farrar; assistant treasurer, Mrs. J. 
L. Fredericks. 

Mrs. G. D. LaBar is chairman of the 
program committee. P. & ©. B. 


PLAYING THE SAME SYMPHONY 


A Principle Enunciated as to What Is 
Due the Home Orchestra 


The following letter from George 
Engles, manager of the New York Sym- 
phony Society Orchestra, is printed in 
the New York Sun: 

“The management of the Symphony 
Society of New York notices that 
although the society announced the 
Fourth Symphony of Tschaikowsky for 
its concerts of January 8 and 10 at 
£olian Hall over three weeks ago and a 
circular for its eight Sunday afternoons 
was distributed at the Symphony So- 
ciety concert of December 18, two other 
orchestras have since announced the 
Tschaikowsky No. 4. 

“We write this simply to inform you 
that the Symphony Society announced 
the Tschaikowsky No. 4 before these 
other orchestras and that Mr. Damrosch 
is a strong believer in the fact that cour- 
tesy is due the home orchestra, as, for 
instance, in the early part of this sea- 
son when Mr. Damrosch learned that 
the Philadelphia orchestra had an- 
nounced the Brahms Symphony No. 2 in 
its own city he changed his symphony 
from the Brahms No. 2 to Beethoven No. 
3 for his first concert in Philadelphia.” 


Chorus of Barbers Wins Gold Prize at 
Scranton Eisteddfod 


SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 2.—The Barber- 
shop trail hitters chorus won a purse of 
gold in the fourteenth annual Scranton 
Eisteddfod. There were over 100 en- 
trants in the contest. The winners sang 
“The Wayside Cross” and “My Guiding 
Star,” two of the famous Billy Sunday 
revival hymns. Members of the winning 
chorus are barbers who were converted 
during the recent Billy Sunday revival. 
Since then they have formed a choral 
organization and have won many prizes. 
Will Jones conducted the chorus. 

ie We F 




















Mrs. Bruce J. Broady, 
) President Brainerd 
y Musical Club 
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ZIMBALIST REVIVES 
A SPOHR CONCERTO 


Russian Violinist Plays It at Sec- 
ond New York Recital—A 
Unique Program 





Presenting what must be considered 
unquestionably the most unique violin 
program heard in New York in many 
years Efrem Zimbalist appeared at Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 2, in his second New York recital 
of the season. 

When Mr. Zimbalist came to us first 
he did valiant service in introducing the 
violin works of such men as Cyril Scott 
and Yorke Bowen, then practically un- 
known in this country. His programs 
were unconventional, yet they were al- 
ways interesting. So was last week’s, 
which included Bach’s G Minor Sonata 
and Reger’s in A Major, both for violin 
alone; Beethoven’s F Major Romance; 
Spohr’s Ninth Concerto, the one in D 
Minor, and two Brahms Dances in D 
Minor and E. Major, respectively, in the 
Joachim settings. At the close of the 
program there were extras, among them 
the violinist’s own admirably conceived 
“Russian Dance,” Kreisler’s “Chinese 
Tambourine” and the Rameau-Liebersohn 
“Musette,” which he introduced at his 
November recital. Samuel Chotzinoff 
played the accompaniments satisfyingly. 

The splendid young Russian’s attain- 
ments have often been recounted in this 
journal; he stands to-day in the front 
rank. His serious musicianship makes 
his playing a thing of joy, his complete 
composure assures the listener of his 
ability to deal with the music before him 
without any of the distracting manner- 
isms which virtuosi possess so frequently. 

Mr. Zimbalist revived the old Spohr 
Concerto—which, by the way, has not 
been played publicly in New York since 
Willy Hess did it at his farewell ap- 
pearance with the Boston Symphony— 
and he gave a sterling performance of 
the work. It is music that has been un- 
justly neglected, music that stands 
higher in the list than do the much- 
played Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. For 
in this composer, whose music has been 
best described as “too beautiful” (the 
man who called it that meant that its 
melodies lacked contrast), there is always 
a classic feeling. The almost naive 
Adagio, a romanza, pure in line, Mr. Zim- 
balist made lovely and he was rewarded 
with continued applause for his playing 
of it. 

Bach and Reger, old and modern con- 
trapuntists of the first rank, were much 


enjoyed. The Reger is brief, trenchant 
in style and melodious, and Mr. Zim- 
balist did it capitally. His Bach was 
equally admirable, though the Presto 


movement was done with too much free- 
dom of tempo. If you want to hear 
Brahm’s dances played with true rubato 
hear Mr. Zimbalist. His playing of the 


one in D Minor was in some respects his 
most notable performance of the after- 
noon. A. W. K. 


Charles Heinroth, the Pittsburgh 
organist, has been engaged to give five 
recitals at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 


ALBERTA 


CARINA 


During the past 6 Years 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Royal Opera, Amsterdam 
Royal Opera, Brussels 
Komische Oper, Berlin 

Municipal Opera, Elberfeld 


In America Entire Season 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Personal Address: 
515 W. 111th St., 
New York City 
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100,000 SAN FRANCISCANS 
“HEAR MCCORMACK CALLING” 





Tenor’s Famous Song Thrills Vast Outdoor Audience at Christmas Eve 
Celebration—Mme. de Pasquali Another Star in Press Club 


Event—Advent of Bevani Opera Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, December 30, 1914. 


gee McCORMACK sang to 100,000 

listeners on Christmas Eve, the audi- 
ence being massed about the Lotta drink- 
ing fountain, which has been the central 
point of these open-air music celebrations 
of the Christmas season since they were 
inaugurated by Mme. Tetrazzini several 
years ago. 

Mr. McCormack’s voice was heard to 
good advantage even at the remote out- 
skirts of the crowd, and the popular 
singer, long known to most of the listen- 
ers but previously heard or seen by com- 
paratively few of them, was tremendously 
cheered. After a Christmas number, he 
responded to an encore call such as it 
has been the fortune of few artists to 
know, and then he set the populace wild 
with “I Hear You Calling Me.” Bernice 
de Pasquali, the soprano, aroused great 
enthusiasm by her singing of the “Pearl 
of Brazil” aria and “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye.” Donald McBeath played _ the 
“'lhais” Meditation, and he was well re- 
ceived, although the violin is not a satis- 
factory instrument for solos in the open 
air. Singing by a boys’ chorus completed 
the program. ‘The concert was under the 
direction of the Press Club. 

On Sunday afternoon McCormack gave 
his opening recital in the Cort Theater. 
Notwithstanding the circumstance that 
the death of Archbishop Riordan, an- 
nounced that morning, kept away many 
in that section of the tenor’s public which 
has special interest in Irish music, the 
theater was filled. A characteristic pro 
gram, with the singer assisted by Mr. 


McBeath and Edwin Schneider, was 
nearly doubled by the demands for 
encores. 

Alessandro Bevani’s Grand Opera 


Company is to begin a season of two or 
more weeks at the Alcazar Theater next 
Monday evening, offering popular-priced 
productions of the familiar Italian works. 

Mme. Pasquali has figured prominently 
in local affairs of importance during the 
past week. She assisted in the dedication 
of the new Stockton street tunnel, tried 
out the acoustics of the new municipal 
auditorium and took part in some Expo 
sition affairs, besides singing at the open- 
air exercises of the Press Club. She is 
being entertained by Mayor and Mrs. 
Rolph. 

Music Teachers’ Election 


Officers elected by the Music Teachers’ 
Association of California are: President, 
Henry Bretherick, San Francisco; gen- 
eral vice-president, Charles Farwell Ed 
son, Los Angeles; treasurer, Roscoe War 
ren Lucy, Oakland; directors to fill va- 
cancies, Henry Bickford Pasmore, San 
I'rancisco, and Alexander T. Stewart, 
Oakland. A general meeting of the as- 
sociation is to be held here on January 
7, when plans for the standardization 
campaign at the coming session of the 
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Columbia University 
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Legislature will be considered. The Los 
Angeles branch has formulated a new 
constitution, which is to be submitted to 
the state body. Opposition to some of 
the proposed changes has already been 
shown by directors of the State organ- 
ization on the ground that they would 
mean a lowering of the active member 
ship standard. 

When the Oakland Tribune surren- 
dered itself for an entire day to a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens who had 
power to do whatever they pleased in the 
way of getting out an ideal home-town 
paper, Alexander T. Stewart, president 
of the Alameda County Music ‘Teachers’ 
Association, was one of the editors. He 
made use of his long experience as a 
choir director in presenting the follow- 
ing list of “whys” under the head of 
“Musical Mutterings.” 

Some Musical “Whys” 

Why is it that when a church begins to 
economize it usually begins with the musical 
department? 

Why does the average minister select con- 
gregational hymns which are either deadly 
dull or unsingable from the congregation's 
standpoint? ; 

Why, upon the occasion of the tenth anni- 
versary sermon of the pastor of the church, 
a local choir leader selected as the anthem 
for the occasion Stainer’s “I Am Alpha and 
Omega,” which in good English signifies 
“the beginning and the ending’’? 

Why, in another local church, when a 
noted temperance reformer occupied the pul- 
pit and preached a sermon upon “California 
Dry” the anthem happened to be Goss’s “O 
Taste and See’’? ’ : 

Why does a solo quartet sing church music, 
such as Te Deum and other selections which 
are written to be sung by a chorus, when 
there are plenty of good compositions suited 
to the limitation of four voices? 

Why does a church hire a choir leader who 
is supposed to be competent to run the music 
of the church and then appoint a so-called 
to run the choir leader? 


THOMAS NUNAN. 


“music committee” 





Mme. Bensel and William Hinshaw 
Soloists with Mozart Society 


Mme. Caryl Bensel, the New York so- 
prano, and William Hinshaw, baritone, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, were soloists at the third 
afternoon musicale of the Mozart Society 
at the Hotel Astor on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 2. 

Mme. Bensel opened the program with 
“In quelle trine morbide,” from Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut,” which she followed by 
several well chosen French, German and 
English songs. One, “The  Loveliest 
Rose,” dedicated to the singer by Walter 
S. Young, proved to be of exceptional 
beauty. 

Mr. Hinshaw, after requesting the 
audience to bear with him in his hoarse- 
ness, proved that an apology was quite 
unnecessary. “Young Tom 0’ Devon,” 
from the Old English, and Fioravanti’s 
“Femmine tutti Femmine” were sung in- 
imitably and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. 

The Mozart Choral sang delightfully, 
showing great improvement under the 
direction of its new conductor, Walter 
Henry Hall. 


Tree in Zero Weather at 
Winona, Minn. 


WINONA, MINN., Jan. 2.—With the 
thermometer registering six degrees 
above zero 2,500 persons were thrilled by 
Winona’s municipal Christmas tree cele- 
bration on the west side of Central Park. 
A chorus of four hundred sang Christ- 
mas carols. The singers were seated on 
the steps of the Central Methodist Church 
across the street. Caroline V. Smith of 
the normal school faculty lead the choir. 
Charles Clausen, Theodore George, 
James Rice and Fred Dotterweich, a 
quartet of trumpeters, accompanied the 
singers. 

Rich and poor alike were touched by 
the spirit of the program. The munici- 
pal celebration was under the direction 
of the Association of Commerce. This 
sub-committee of the civic affairs com- 
mittee was in direct charge: E. E. Shep- 
ard, J. M. George, J. V. Voorhees, C. B. 
O’Brien and Dr. O. Leicht. 


Municipal 


Mary Helen Howe Soloist in Holiday 
Service of Baltimore Cathedral 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 2.—Mary Helen 
Howe, of New York, was heard on Sun- 
day morning, December 27, at the 


cathedral in the solo, “Alma Virgo,” by 
Hummel, having appeared at this service 
by special invitation of the director of 
the choir, Frederick Furst. 


Miss Howe’s 





brilliant voice was much admired and 
favorable critical opinion was given by 
the local press. Miss Howe has a sym- 
pathetic soprano and has been associated 
with operatic organizations in Rome and 
Turin, Italy, where she sang a few years 
ago. She is the sister of Willard Howe, 
the Washington correspondent to MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA, and it is her intention to 
locate in New York to establish herself 
in the field of oratorio and concert work. 
Fr. ©. B. 





William Simmons Wins Approval in 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y., Jan. 2.—At the con- 
cert given here last evening under the 
auspices of the Westchester Musical 
Bureau, William Simmons, the popular 
young baritone, appeared, assisted by 
Eva May Pareis, entertainer, and Anita 
Lachmund, petite danseuse. 

Mr. Simmons was in excellent voice 
and revealed his powers in a wide range 
of numbers, which included Handel’s 
“Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves,” Huhn’s 
“Invictus” and “A Secret from Bacchus,” 
Lohr’s “The Ringers,” “Why?” by John 
Barnes Wells, and the “Dio Possente”’ 
aria from Gounod’s “Faust.” He sang 
the songs with true delineation of their 
content and rose to a splendid climax 
in the operatic aria, being applauded 
with enthusiasm. 

Little Miss Lachmund, the gifted 
daughter of the well known pianist and 
composer, Carl V. Lachmund, danced 
compositions by Delibes, Marengo, Verdi 
and Rossini. Her work was extremly 
artistic in conception and _ execution. 
Elsie Todd played the piano accompani- 
ments. 

“Messiah” for Hospital Benefit in Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dec. 30.—Christmas 
week was recognized here by a perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” in the Mont- 
clair Theater last night, with a chorus 
of 250 voices and orchestra under the 
direction of Clarence Reynolds. The 
soloists were Marie Kaiser, soprano; Ida 
Gardner, contralto; Charles Harrison, 
tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. The 
performance, which was well attended, 
was given for the benefit of the Moun- 
tainside Hospital. W. F. U. 








Had $4,000 Offer for Caruso; Sent to 


Bellevue 

who has advanced a 
number of operatic schemes recently 
which turned out to be products of 
imagination, was arrested on January 
1 when he went to the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker for the purpose, he said, of offer- 
ing Caruso a $4,000 contract to sing at 
a Jewish theater. Ritt was accused of 
disorderly conduct, but Magistrate 
Freschi ordered the charge withdrawn 


Edward Ritt, 


and the prisoner ¢éommitted to Bellevue 
Hospital for observation after the latter 
had announced casually that he was 
worth $4,000,000 and had just purchased 
the Century Opera House for an addi- 
tional $4,000,000, 





Basso Tittman in Washington Club’s 
Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Charles 
Trowbridge Tittman, basso, offered a de- 
lightful and artistic program of songs 
before the Friday Morning Club at its 
recent meeting at the Raleigh ballroom. 
The program was varied in compositions 
and composers and brought out the sym- 
pathetic and interpretative qualities of. 
the singer’s voice. The chorus of the 
club, under the direction of Heinrich 
Hammer, gave a number of selections 
in delightful spirit. Mrs. Robbins and 
Luck Brickenstein made excellent accom- 
panists. 





In connection with the Metropolitan’s 
revival of “Euryanthe,” the New York 
Herald relates this about Mr. Toscanini, 
who conducted the work: Mr. Toscanini 
also conducted it at La Scala, in Milan, 
years ago, and in the estimation of the 
Milanese operagoers the overture was so 
brilliantly done that he was applauded 
endlessly, the throng shouting to him to 
repeat the overture. Time and time 
again Mr. Toscanini tried to start the 
opera, but the applause was deafening. 
Finally in despair he threw down his 
baton and walked out of the orchestra 
pit. That, the Herald says, was the 
cause of his leaving La Scala—an inci- 
dent for which New York opera devotees 
are profoundly grateful. 





An incident showing the remarkable 
artistic resourcefulness of Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the pianist, is described in a 
London newspaper. Bachaus was booked 
one evening to play at a concert in the 
North of England. The train was late, 
and Bachaus arrived to find the orches- 
tra anxiously awaiting his arrival. Upon 
begining operations Bachaus found a 
semi-tone difference between the pitch of 
the piano and that of the orchestra. 
There was no time for retuning, and 
without hesitation he transposed the 
whole of Grieg’s Piano Concerto, and the 
thing went off without a hitch of any 
sort. : 

An exceedingly fine concert was given 
at the Park Avenue Methodist Church, 
East Orange, N. J., December 30, by Mrs. 
Catherine Morton-Fenner, contralto; 
Eugene B. Tappen, tenor, and Leonora 
W. Fenner, piano soloist. Mrs. Fenner 
and Mr. Tappen were heard to much ad- 
vantage in their solos and duets. Miss 
Fenner’s playing demonstrated that she 
is not only a soloist, but an accompanist 
of marked ability. 
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NEW YORK AS A MUSIC CENTER 


Foremost in the World at the Present Time, with the Greatest 
Opera and the Widest Variety of Orchestral, Chamber and 
Choral Concerts as Well as Recitals by World-famous Artists 
—Unequalled Also as a Center for Musical Learning 


By WILLIAM C. CARL, Mus. Doc. 
[Director, Guilmant Organ School] 








EW YORK as a musical center is the 
one city the world is looking up to 
and watching at this critical moment in 
the history of nations. The glory of 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna, London and Pet- 
rograd is veiled by the terrible conflict 
now going on and 
in consequence a 
large proportion 
of the great 
artists are to-day 
harbored in the 
City of New York 
and with’ those 
who are resident 
here they should 
make this’ the 
most notable sea- 
son in the city’s 
history. 

As for musical 
atmosphere, we 
have it, and can 
imbibe it freely 
without being de- 
pendent on the old world as in former 
times. Guides on the sight-seeing cars 
inform tourists daily that Jenny Lind 
once sang at Castle Garden in the Bat- 





Dr. William C. Carl 


tery. What would the famous prima 
donna say if she could return in our 
midst now! 

New York has much to offer. First 


in importance is the opera at the Met- 
ropolitan, where performances are given 
six or seven times a week during six 
months of the year, not counting the Sun- 
day evening concerts, and special per- 
formances of the “Ring.” Here is gath- 
ered a galaxy of stars such as can be 
found nowhere else, and an ensemble 
constantly improving and a great or- 
chestra. 

The Century Opera, where the works 
were sung in English, was on the boards 
for many months and attracted large 
attention. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra visits us during the season for 
ten concerts in Manhattan and five in 
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Brooklyn. The Philharmonic gives three 
series comprising forty concerts; the 
New York Symphony an equal number 
in AXolian Hall and the Young People’s 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall. Then the 
annual series of the People’s Symphony 
Concerts and the Chamber Concerts 
under their auspices, the Russian Sym- 
phony and other orchestras give reg- 
ular concerts, in addition to the visit- 
ing organizations, which all told make an 
average of at least 300 orchestral offer- 
ings during the season in Greater New 
York. Students have no cause to com- 
plain either in the number, quality or 
the prices asked for concert seats, as 
the latter vary from sixteen cents to 
two dollars a seat for a single concert. 


Chamber Music 


For chamber music, we have annual 
series by the Kneisels, the Flonzaleys 
and the Olive Meade Quartet. As to vocal 
and instrumental recitals given by the 
world’s greatest artists, they are kaleido- 
scopic. Their number is legion—so great 
that it is impossible to keep pace with 
them. Frequently seats are offered at 
special rates to students, thus making it 
possible for those of limited means to 
attend a greater number. The Oratorio 
Society appears in three concerts, and 
the Musical Art Society gives two. The 
Schola Cantorum and the many private 
choral societies give their regular quota 
in representative programs. 

In addition to all this, there is much 


music to be heard without payment of 
money. There is perhaps more free 
music to be heard in New York than 


elsewhere. Organ recitals are invariably 
free. The College of the City of New 
York gives two recitals each week for 
several months, the American Guild of 
Organists, Columbia University, the 
Board of Education and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, each a series. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth street, gives a free recital every 
Monday night the year round, and a long 
list of churches give extensive series, in- 
cluding old Trinity, St. Thomas, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Church 
of the Divine Paternity, the Church of 
St. Nicholas and the Fifth Avenue Pres 
byterian Church. 

Musical services and the performance 
of the best known oratorios are offered 
with great frequency, thus giving to the 
masses an opportunity to hear the best 
in music. Even the department stores 
vie with each other in presenting pro- 
grams of educational value and im- 
portance. 

Should not all this create an atmos- 
phere conducive to the best results? This 
is exactly what is being done, and a re- 
markable change is taking place. 


Stands Unequalled 


center for learning New York 
stands unequalled. The numbers of 
schools of music and conservatories are 
something to be proud of, with faculties 
containing the most distinguished names 
in the profession. For those who pre- 
fer to study privately the lists would 
easily number in the thousands. The 
influence of American art is making it- 
self felt the world over and the day is 
long past when European study is a 
necessity. We have all that is required 
right at our doors, and the best in the 
world to choose from. America is well 
able to hold her own and has already 
taken her place, and deserved her place 
in the world of music. 

That students have not been slow in 
realizing these tremendous advantages 
is evinced by the enormous army of them 
now quartered in the city for the Winter. 
We are bound to become a great musical 
nation and the present moment is our 
great opportunity, and one that is not 
being lost sight of. 


As a 


Concert to Aid Belgian Wounded 
In Cooper Union Hall, New York, De- 


cember 28, a concert for the benefit of 
the Belgian wounded was given by 
Schmit’s Woodwind Quintet, aided by 


ALFRED BAEHRENS 





Marion Owen, soprano; Lucien Schmit, 
violoncellist, and Regis Rossini, harpist. 
Among the works heard were quintets by 
Johann Sobeck and A. Reicha, Lalo’s Vio- 
loncello Concerto, a Concerto for flute 
by Georges Hué, played by G. Schmit, 
and an aria from “La Bohéme,” sung 
with gratifying results by Miss Owen, a 
pupil of Mme. Ciaperelli-Viafora. 





3,000 AT SCRANTON CONCERT 


Gluck and Zimbalist Delight Throng— 
Entire County Represented 


SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 1.—Three thou- 
sand persons heard charming Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist in their con- 
cert to-night, many parties of music 
lovers coming from scattered country 
towns to hear the artists. With a strong, 
resonant voice that reached into every 
corner of the auditorium, Mme. Gluck 
held her audience entranced. The play- 
ing of Mr. Zimbalist, a master of the 
violin, was as thoroughly enjoyed as 
Mme. Gluck’s singing. 

In Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” and 
Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,’ Mme. Gluck’s voice and 
limitless resources were shown to ad- 
vantage. Her groups of songs by Ger- 
man composers, the “Little Russia Folk 
Songs,” arranged by Zimbalist and “To 
a Messenger,” by Frank La Forge, won 
the audience. Massenet’s “Elegie” and 
Braga’s “Angel’s Serenade” by the two 
artists ended the program. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s numbers were played 
with such mastery that he was greeted 
with continual demands for encores. 


nm. W. P. 


“Made in America” Songs for Christine 
Miller’s Programs 


Christine Miller, the popular Ameri- 
can contralto, will on January 10 begin 
a series of recitals in the Middle West, 
many of them re-engagements for the 
third and fourth consecutive year. At 
the lowa State College, Iowa City, Jan- 
uary 12, she will present a representa- 
tive program of songs, featuring many 
new “made in America” compositions. 
Some of the composers represented are 
Ward-Stephens, Will MacFarlane, Sid- 
ney Homer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Gertrude Ross, Horatio Parker, John A. 
Carpenter, James H. Rogers, A. Walter 
Kramer, Frank Warner and George B. 
Nevin. Other recitals on this tour will 
be given on January 13 at Waterloo, 
Iowa; on the 14th at Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls; on the 15th 
at Carlton College, Northfield, Minn.; on 
the 18th at St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 
Minn.; and at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., on the 21st. Miss 
Miller will appear as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra in that city on 
January 17. ; 


Marcella Craft in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Marcella Craft is 
now in Chicago, making her headquarters 
here until her concert work brings her 
East at the end of this month. On 
January 28 she will be heard in Canada 
for the first time. This will be at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., she having been engaged as 
special soloist with the famous Elgar 
Choir, of which the conductor is Bruce 
Carey. Hamilton will be followed imme- 
diately by Detroit, where Miss Craft will 
appear with the Tuesday Musicale, and 
Columbus, Ohio, in the Kate M. Lacey 
“Quality Series.” ; 

Miss Craft has declined an offer to 
return to Germany at once, having de- 
cided three years ago to devote 1915 and 
1916 to concert work in her homeland. 





The Portland (Me.) Rossini Club gave 
a special program of American music 
and “A Century of Russian Music” at 
recent meetings. 


TWO CONTESTS IN 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Rules Announced for Hamlin Tenor 
Aria and Chicago Violinists’ 


Competitions 
CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Condtions for two 
important composers’ contests for the 


coming season have just been announced 
here. One of them is the George Hamlin 
contest for a tenor aria with orchestra 
and the other is the violin concerto con- 
test arranged by Chicago violinists. 

The conditions in the Hamlin contest 
are as follows: The composer must be a 
citizen of the United States; the text 
must be an original English text, not a 
translation, and the composition must be 
of such dimensions that it is distinctly re- 
moved from the song class and unmis- 
takably in aria form. 

It is Mr. Hamlin’s intention to sing 
this work for the first time at the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra’s first popular- 
priced American concert in the Fall of 
1915. 

A prize of $200 is offered and all com- 
positions must be received not later than 
June 1, 1915, by Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
No. 421 Fine Arts Building. 

The contest for the violin concerto is 
open to all composers who are American 
citizens. No prize in money is offered, 
but a publisher will be secured for the 
winning composition, and it will be used 
as the trial composition for the contest 
of American trained violinists and be 
played by the winner at the first popular- 
priced American concert given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, in the Fall 
of 1915 

All manuscripts for the violin contest 
must be Submitted to Herbert Butler, 
Kimball Hall, not later than May 1, 1915. 


Prima Donna Cheers Hearts of Hospital 
Patients in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 2.—Mme. Julia Claus- 
sen, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, cheered the hearts of nearly 300 
patients at Cook County Hospital on 
Christmas Day when she sang a pro- 
gram, including “Heilige Nacht,” “Ave 
Maria,” “Blind Girl’s Song” from “Gio- 
conda,”’ “Goslings,” Hugo Kaun; 
“Drom,” Sjogren; “Annie Laurie” and 
“Sacrament,” MacDermid. Huldah Voe- 
disch accompanied Mme. Claussen.  Pa- 
tients on crutches and in wheeled chairs 
expressed their thanks in enthusiastic 
applause. Mme. Claussen was presented 
with a bouquet of American Beauty 
roses by twelve little children. M. R. 





Opera Company Reported Stranded in 
Wisconsin 


A Chicago despatch of January 1 to 


the New York Review says: “Advices 
from Janesville, Wis., state that the 
New York Grand Opera Company, an 


aggregation of singers taken out on the 
road by E. Shultz, of New York, is 
stranded in Janesville, and the members 


have no funds to return home or means 
of subsistence, being for the time de- 
pendent on local charity. The manager 


is said to have left the 


Madison.” 


company at 


Spiering Recital for Conclave of 
Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles 


Theodore Spiering has been invited by 
Charles W. Cadman to give a violin re- 
cital of American compositions at the 
bi-annual meeting of Women’s Clubs to 
be held at Los Angeles next July in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. This will be the only violin recital 
of the meeting. 
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CHICAGO HEARS NEW OPERA BASED ON OSCAR WILDE PLAY 


“Guido Ferranti,” a One-Act Piece by Jane Van Etten Andrews, Founded upon “The Duchess of Padua,’’ 
Produced with Aid of Century Opera Company—The Score Not Sufficiently Dramatic—Pavlowa 
Presents New Ballet Arrangement of Chopin Music—Chicago Orchestra Commemorates Anniver- 
saries of Beethoven’s Birth and Theodore Thomas’s Death 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, January 4, 1915. 


RODUCED for the first time on any 
stage, Jane Van Etten Andrews’s 
one-act opera founded upon the play, 
“The Duchess of Padua,” by Oscar 
Wilde, called “Guido Ferranti,’”’ was pre- 
sented at the Auditorium last Tuesday 
evening by two local singers, with the 
Century Opera Company’s orchestra 
and stage accessories, and under the di- 
rection of Agide Jacchia, the general 
musical director of the company. It was 
staged by Jacques Coini, the Century’s 
artistic director. 

The opera depicts an episode in the 
life of the duchess, Beatrice, and her 
lover, Guido. In order that she may 
marry her paramour, she murders her 
husband, and confides her crime to 
Guido. While the latter has himself 
contemplated this crime, he repudiates 
her after its accomplishment, and then 
she in a fit of rage denounces her lover 
to the guards as the perpetrator of the 
deed. 

This subject, which is intensely dra- 
matic, was handled by Mrs. Andrews in 
much too lyric a vein. The music re- 
tains throughout a melodious line which 
grows monotonous after a while, and 
there are few dynamic or rhythmic con- 
trasts in the score. Some pretty music 
is given to both characters, but the vocal 
parts are either very high for the so- 
prano or very low for the tenor. 

There are but two singing réles, those 
of Beatrice and Guido, and these were 
assumed respectively by Hazel Eden, a 
soprano of fine talent, and by Worthe 
Faulkner, tenor, who had difficulty in ne- 
gotiating the very low music written for 
his part. Miss Eden disclosed a very 
powerful, high soprano and also acted 
the halting, theatrical réle with skill. 

Mr. Jacchia conducted the work with 
faithful observance of its possibilities 
and gave it a clear and artistic repre- 
sentation. 

A large audience made up of friends 
and admirers of the composer called Mrs. 
Andrews, the singers, Jacchia and Coini 
before the curtain at the opera’s conclu- 
sion. The work was orchestrated by 
George Colburn, of Chicago. Its per- 
formance lasts about forty-five minutes. 

The Harvester Choral Society, an or- 


ganization now about five years old, and 
comprising a chorus of some seventy- 
five mixed voices recruited from the em- 
ployees of the Harvester Company, gave 
au concert at Orchestra Hall last Mon- 
day evening, under the direction of Mrs. 
Bertha Smith-Titus. The chorus has 
improved in its work since last heard, 
and in a program made up for the most 
part of Christmas songs, did some com- 
mendable singing. 

Assisting the chorus was Louis Kreid- 
ler, the baritone of the Century Opera 
Company, in the aria from Verdi’s 
‘““Masked Ball” and a group of songs by 
Henschel, Lowe, Bach and Grieg, in 
which he made a fine impression. We 
heard also Saba Doak, a young soprano, 
whose voice showed to good advantage 
in the air of Lia from Debussy’s 
“T’Enfant Prodigue”’; Amy Emerson 
Neill, the Chicago violinist, whose play- 
ing was well received, and William 
Zeuch, organist, who opened the program 
with three interesting solos. 

It was the first concert given by this 
society at which an admission fee was 
charged and the proceeds are to be do- 
nated to the United Charities of 
Chicago. 

Pavlowa in “Chopiniana” 

Anna Pavlowa and her Russian ballet 
returned to Chicago last Thursday 
evening for one performance, given at 
the Studebaker Theater. Her new 
ballet, “Chopiniana,” was produced here 
for the first time, and the theater was 
filled to the last seat for the occasion. 

The “Chopiniana” consists of some 
eight or ten pieces of the shorter dance 
types of Chopin’s piano compositions 
arranged for orchestra. To several of 
the preludes, waltzes and mazurkas the 
conventional ballet was danced. Chopin’s 
shorter pieces lend themselves readily to 
artistic dancing, and Pavlowa, Volinine 
and the entire ballet made a great suc- 
cess in this series of divertissements. 
Included were the C Sharp Minor Waltz, 
the A Flat Major Prelude, played on the 
piano behind the scenes, the A Major 


Prelude, and the A Minor Mazurka. 
Theodore Stier conducted. The ballet 
was also seen in the _ fascinating 


“Puppen-Fee” and the eight divertisse- 
ments which ended the program. 
Combined with the anniversary of the 
birth of Beethoven, December 16, the 
memorial of Theodore Thomas’s death 
(January 4) was observed at the same 
time last Friday afternoon by the Chi- 





GITTELSON vouwsr 


“It was the soloist who made the concert distinctive. 
certain degree of terror that an impressionable person approaches a 
Brahms number which depends on a comparatively unknown soloist. 
With the aid of Frank Gittelson, Brahms won again. 
divided between the two.”"—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 
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cago Symphony Orchestra in the regular 
set of concerts. 

Mr. Stock in the last decade has not 
neglected either of these commemorative 
occasions and every year heretofore has 
devoted a separate pair of concerts to 
them. This year, however, he combined 
the memorial in one set of concerts and 
the program for the last Friday concert 
was devoted exclusively to works from 
the pen of the great German master 
Beethoven, whom Thomas especially re- 
vered. 

Mr. Stock is no less an admirer of the 
Bonn master, but while Mr. Thomas ad- 
hered strictly to the letter in his read- 
ings of Beethoven, Stock, like Weingart- 
ner, Mahler and others, has edited ani 
revised the symphonies to some extent. 

At this concert Mr. Stock interpreted 
the “Coriolanus” Overture, the “Eroica” 
Symphony, and the G Major Piano Con- 
certo. 

In the Symphony Mr. Stock has added 
a number of reed and brass instruments 
which are not in the original score, and 
thereby has added much to the sonority 
and impressiveness of the music. Both 
the overture and the symphony were ex- 
cellently performed. 

In the concerto we had as soloist Har- 
old Bauer, who gave an inspired 
wonderfully sympathetic interpretation. 


Unethical Advertising Banned 


At the meeting of the Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians held to-day, the following 
addition to the by-laws was adopted: 
“Article II: No member of this society 
shall engage in any:‘form of unethical 
advertising. Any apparent violation 
shall be reported to the Board of Di- 
rectors for investigation and the board 
shall bring the matter before the society 
for action, if the charge merits.” 

Engagements arranged here for the 
violinist, Irma Seydel, include appear- 
ances in Troy and Buffalo, N. Y.; Can- 
ton, O.; Greencastle, Ind.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Salina, Kan., and cities en 
route. Although Miss Seydel made a 
tour to the coast last year to fill en- 
gagements with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other trips have 
been made by her for engagements with 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis and 
other orchestras, this tour is her first 
recital tour of the Central West. Just 
before her Western tour, Miss Seydel 
will make another appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Jenny Dufau will open the second half 
of her concert tour on January 10 at 
Houston, Tex. Miss Dufau will sing also 
at Greenville, Tex., before the St. Cecelia 
Club; at Whitworth College, Brookhaven, 
Miss.; at Ward-Belmont College, Nash- 
ville; at the Tutwiler Hotel Ball Room, 
Birmingham (Charpe-Frazier series) ; 
at Talladega, Ala,; at Hardin College, 
Mexico, Mo.; Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Ia.; Youngstown, O.; Keokuk, Ia.; Ko- 
komo, Ind.; Chillicothe, O.; Columbus, 
O.; Bedford, Ind.; Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Indianapolis, Ind., and other cities in the 
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Central States. Miss Dufau’s Boston re- 
cital will be given at Steinert Hall, in 
February, and her annual New York re- 
cital will also be given in February. She 
has been engaged for many of the im- 
portant Spring festivals and it is 
probable that she will remain in this 
country until the first week of July, be- 
fore sailing for Europe. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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THE 
NEW YORK 


PRESS 


Says: ‘‘Special interest 
centered, however, in 


LUCY 


GATES 


reports of whose triumphs as 
a leading soprano in the Char- 
lottenberg Opera of Berlin had 
aroused eager expectations. 


| 


*x* * * 


“Miss Gates has a soprano of 
peculiarly limpid resonance, 
which responds to the most difh- 
cult technical demands and soars 
easily upward into the loftiest 
tonal altitudes. There are no 
coloratura problems, apparently, 
which she cannot overcome with 
absolute ease and precision, and 
her intonation ‘yesterday in the 
most exacting passages was flaw- 


less. 
x * x 


*‘Most remarkable, however, on 
this occasion were the delicate 
echo-tones Miss Gates produced 
in the ‘Lakme’ aria. Her com- 
mand of mezza-voce, indeed, is 
quite amazing, and gives her an 
opportunity to reveal the best 
qualities of her voice.” 
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EDITH BAXTER 


HARPER 


SOPRANO 


Concert - Recital - Oratorio 


“The soloist of the Banks Glee Club 
was Mrs. Edith B. Harper. She dis- 
played a lyric voice of rare quality and 
range. Her rendition of ‘Chanson 
Provencale’ was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded."’—New York Times. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
STIRRING “MESSIAH” 


Oberhoffer as Choral Director— 
Resident Soloists in ‘‘Pop”’ 
Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—The first 
appearance of the Philharmonic Club in 
its twenty-fifth season occurred Christ- 
mas night in the Auditorium. The 
“Messiah” was sung by a chorus of two 
hundred voices, assisted by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. Emil Ober- 
hoffer conducted. 

The soloists were Clara Williams, so- 
prano, who substituted for Esther 
Osborn at the last moment; Esther May 
Plumb, contralto; M. J. Brines, tenor; 
Frederic Martin, basso. 

The chorus had been prepared under 
the direction of J. Austin Williams. 
Under Mr. Oberhoffer’s baton the body of 
singers voiced the wonderful choruses 
with sublime effect. A climax of 
spiritual exhilaration was reached in the 
“Hallelujah” chorus. The work of the 
soloists was adequate and satisfying; 
especially did Miss Williams acquit her- 
self ably. 

A program of varied interest was pre- 
sented by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra at its tenth popular concert Sun- 
day afternoon. Conductor Oberhoffer 
chose for the orchestral numbers Mosz- 
kowski’s “March of the Dwarfs,” Lalo’s 
Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” Dohnanyi’s 
Romance from the Suite, op. 19, and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite. 

Two soloists appeared, Alma Johnson 
Porteous, the much admired Minneapolis 
contralto, and Richard Lindenhahn, the 
orchestra’s first French horn player. 
Mrs. Porteous won favor once again by 
her splendid vocal quality and musical 
intelligence. The two arias, “Che faro 
senza Euridice” from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
and “Plus grand dans son obscurité” 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” gave 
the singer splendid opportunity, and the 
audience expressed its warm apprecia- 
tion. Bemberg’s “Chanson de Baiser”’ 
was sung as an encore. 

The Romanza from Mozart’s 
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Pianist 
DAVID 


SAPIRSTEIN 


“Has legitimate claims to greatness.’’—P. V. 
R. Key in New York World. 


Tenor 
PAUL 


REIMERS 


“He possesses a tenor voice of delightful 
quality and in his interpretations gives evi- 
dence of an essential regard for dramatic 
effect.’—New York American. 


’Cellist 
SARA 


GUROWITSCH 


“An artist of the foremost rank.’’—London 


Daily Telegraph. 


Harpist 
SALVATORE 


de STEFANO 


“An artist of great ability.’—New York Sun. 


Soprano 
GRETA 


TORPADIE 


artist and one 
again.’’— 


“Proved herself a sincere 
whom it will be a pleasure to hear 
New York Tribune. 
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for French Horn was interesting as a 
novelty. The number served to exploit 
the qualifications and limitations of the 
French horn as a solo instrument, with 
the balance on the side of the latter. Its 
paceman gave evidence of the skill of 
r. Lindenhahn and created an expressed 
desire for a reappearance. This was 
granted in the playing of a Mozart 
Slumber Song. F. L. C. B. 








TITLED VIOLINIST IN 
BENEFIT TO ASSIST 
SOLDIERS OF FRANCE 
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Vicompte Henri de Martini, Violinist, 
Who Played for Aid of Soldiers in 
Trenches 


Vicompte Henri de Martini, violinist, 
gave his services at an afternoon tea on 
December 30 in the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York, the proceeds of which go to 
help the French soldiers in the trenches. 
The money was used to purchase La- 
Fayette kits, which consist of a suit of 
underwear, a pair of socks, a handker- 
chief, a piece of soap and a package of 
tobacco. 





Choral Concert for New Albany, Ind. 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Jan. 4.—An_ in- 
terested audience turned out on New 
Year’s night to hear the Christmas con- 
cert of the MacDowell Club. The per- 
formance was complimentary, the admis- 
sion being by invitation. The club is 
made up of four quartets of soloists, 
under the direction of Earl G. Hedden, 
with Harriet Crozier at the piano. A 
program of beautiful compositions was 
artistically presented. The soloists were 
Ethel Robinson, soprano, who sang the 
“Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” with violin 
obbligato by Kirk Hedden, and Earl 
Hedden, ’cellist, who contributed the 
Wagner-Schultz arrangement of “The 
Evening Star” and Popper’s “Mazourka.” 

mB. F. 





Serato to Return Next Season 


Arrigo Serato, the distinguished Ital- 
ian violinist, who has made a successful 
tour of America this season, which was 
his first visit to this country, will return 
early next Fall for another tour from 
coast to coast. He will appear only once 
more publicly in. New York before re- 
turning to Italy. 


CHEATHAM MATINEE 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Conductor Stransky Has Ideal 
Soloist for His Young People’s 
Concert 





Symphony concerts for young people 
are not precisely a novel institution in 
New York, but the entertainments of 
this sort have hitherto been supplied en- 
tirely by one orchestra. Last season the 
Philharmonic entered the lists with so 
much success that it was found desirable 
to cater further to diminutive concert- 
goers. Accordingly, two dates for the 
purpose were appointed and the first of 
these entertainments was given in 
£olian Hall last Saturday afternoon. 

Kitty Cheatham, around whose art the 
orchestra’s task was built, was, as last 
year, the ideal soloist of the occasion. It 
was, therefore, gratifying that the affair 
should have been held in AXolian Hall, in 
the auditorium of which every detail of 
her delightful work counts for its fullest 


value. The house was as crowded as 
at any time this season and had, fur- 


thermore, the appearance of a_ huge 
nursery. Children scampered up_ the 
aisles, filled the parquet chairs and hung 


hands in 
Stransky’s 


from the boxes waving their 
very serious imitation of Mr. 
conducting. 

Miss Cheatham’s exquisite, uplifting 
and enchantingly comical power in re- 
lating stories and singing songs was most 
happily utilized. The first instrumental 
number—the Pastorale from _ Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio”—she prefaced with 
her affecting tale of the “Little Gray 
Lamb.” She sang Gevaert’s “Entre le 
boeuf et l’ane gris”—most effectively 
orchestrated by Carl Engel—Szendrei’s 
“Weihnacht’s Legende” and _ Bruhns’s 
“Castle Caramel,” before which she gave 
Andersen’s “Fairy Toys.” She told the 
story of “Hansel und Gretel,” after 
which the orchestra played the overture 
and dream music, amused her hearers 
beyond words with “The Camel’s Hump” 
and several other of her best known and 
most characteristic numbers and finally 
recounted the story of each number of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker Suite” as 
she did last season. One regretted only 
one thing—that the concert was not twice 
as long. 

Mr. Stransky wisely tempered the vol- 
ume of sound in the Humperdinck and 
Tschaikowsky music to the size of the 
hall. All of it was very beautifully 
played, as was the lovely Bach excerpt 
which ought to be heard more frequently 
on regular Philharmonic tia ; 

7" ) 





The Sunday Concert 


With the holiday fortnight disposed of, 
the New York Philharmonic resumed its 
local activities last Sunday afternoon. 
There was no soloist and no unusual 
offering in other direction. The audi- 
ence was very large, however, and pro 
portionately enthusiastic. There can be 
no doubt that the public is awakening 
to the true status of the great New York 
orchestra, which its devoted conductor, 
during his incumbency has transformed 
into an organization of unsurpasssble 
qualifications; and the attendance at 
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present is increasing steadily. Further- 
more Mr. Stransky understands perfectly 
the spirit of the late Joseph Pulitzer’s 
stipulations regarding concerts of a 
“popular” nature and the Sunday events, 
while offering many works of relatively 
light caliber are yet of such intrinsic 
musical interest and charm that no dis- 
criminating and open-minded musician 
can fail to delight in them. 

The program in question contained 
Tschaikowsky’ s Fourth Symphony, Wag- 
ner’s “Tradume” and ‘“Waldweben,” 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and some of 
Délibes’s adorable “Sylvia” ballet music. 

In Tschaikowsky Mr. Stransky ranks 
not far behind Safonoff and certainly far 
above his predecessor, Mahler. If one 
enjoys the Russian master’s “Manfred” 
and Fifth Symphonies under his guid- 
ance more than the Fourth it is only be- 
cause the works themselves are greater. 
But certainly nothing could have sur- 
passed the pizzicato ostinato movement 
last Sunday. It was played with amazing 
virtuosity. 

As for Liszt’s abused and overplayed 
“Préludes,” Mr. Stransky, with a few 
original but perfectly warrantable 
touches, has made it pulsate with new 
youth and vitality. Délibes’s charming 
music was most piquant, though the 
waltz and the pizzicato section would 
have been even a trifle more so had they 
been played a shade more slowly. 

nm. F. P. 


THREE DUBUQUE EVENTS 





Performances of “Messiah” and “Ruth” 
and Perry Recital 


DUBUQUE, IA., Dec. 30.—‘*The Messiah” 
was sung before a large audience at 
St. Luke’s Church on December 29. Rev. 
Atchison conducted the ninth annual per- 
formance of the work before a_ well 
pleased audience. Lucille Stevenson, 
Genevieve Wheat Ball, Albert Lindquest 
and Marion Green composed the quartet 
of soloists, who sang their solos in an 
inspiring manner. Walter Zimmermann 
was the organist and an orchestra of 
twenty under Edward Schroeder fur- 


nished the accompaniment. St. Luke’s 
Choir also gave Sullivan’s “Prodigal 
Son” recently with Edward Atchison, 
Mrs. Hartig, Ruby Walker and FE. F. 


Schuman as the assisting soloists. 
Dubuque Academy of Music presented 
Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist, 
in a lecture piano recital before a capac- 
ity house on December 10. He made a 
marked impression by his Scholarly re- 
marks as well as his excellent interpre- 
tations of old legends. They included 
the Schubert-Liszt “Erlking,” “Flying 
Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt, and others. 
The Young People’s Choral Club, under 
the direction of Franz Otto, performed 
“Ruth,” by Gaul, on December 11, at 
Westminster Church, with Florence 
Nelson, contralto; Georgia Whippo, so- 
prano; Pearl Middleton, mezzo-soprano, 
and C. R. Thompson, bass, and Florence 
Lally at the organ. May Riley is the 
regular accompanist of the club. R. F. 


Distinguished French ’Cellist Recover- 
ing from Battle Wounds 


Boston, Dec. 26.—Boston 
Fernand Pollain, a celebrated French 
‘cellist, who has been serving in the 
I'rench army, have received word that 
he is in the hospital, having recently 
sustained multiple injuries in the war. 
It is reported that, although seriously 
injured, his arms have been spared and 
that he has now convalesced so far that 
he hopes to rejoin his regiment in the 
near future. He has two sons in service, 
and when he was wounded it was the 
younger son who found his father on the 
battlefield at five o’clock in the morning, 
after he had been lying there all through 
the night. Mr. Pollain has toured in 
concert with Ysaye and has a distin 
guished European reputation. 


friends of 


H. L. 


Gwyn Jones in New England Concerts 


Gwyn Jones, the New York contralto, 
returned to New York last week after 
having made a concert tour in New Eng- 
land. Among her engagements was a 
concert in Malden, Mass., on the evening 
of December 29, when she appeared as 
soloist with orchestra, presenting the 
popular aria from “Samson and Delilah” 
and a group of songs. Miss Jones was 
enthusiastically rewarded for her ex- 
cellent singing. 
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WAGNER CONCERT BY 
OBERHOFFER FORCES 


Julia Claussen Admired Soloist 
in St. Paul Program of 
Orchestra 


St. PAUL, MINN., Jan. 2.—The fourth 
in the St. Paul series of concerts by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was 
played in the Auditorium on New Year’s 
Eve. Mr. Oberhoffer presented an all- 
Wagner program. It was a gala event. 
State officials, society leaders, charity 
workers—the last named in action with 
needles and yarn—were conspicuous in 
the audience of music lovers. 

As a musical achievement the concert 
marked a splendid climax in the advance 
of musical culture in the community, and 
it was a tribute to Mr. Oberhoffer’s lead- 
ership. 

The program was chosen so as to pre- 
sent various moods and epochs in the 
life of the composer. It included the In- 
troduction to Act III and Bridal Chorus 
from “Lohengrin,” “Tannhiuser” Over- 
ture, “Ride of the Valkyries,” ‘“Wald- 
weben” from “Siegfried,” Prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger.”’ 
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Julia Claussen, the assisting soloist, 
was superb. As mistress of the vocal art, 
as interpreter of the Wagner lore, she 
held an honorable place on a notable pro- 
gram, and found her way into the hearts 
of a sympathetic audience. Her “Senta’s 
Ballad” from “The Flying Dutchman” 
was musically beautiful and dramatically 
forceful. Her “Isolde’s. Lone Death” 
proved her equal to the exacting demands 
of a tragic role. Three songs, “Im Freib- 
haus,” “Stehe Still” and “Traume” were 
sung with the fine ims ah of detail 
and finish. Fs Baw Se 


CASALS AGAIN SOLOIST 


Cellist Appears Once More in Metro- 
politan Sunday Concert 








For the second time in three weeks 
Pablo Casals appeared as visiting solo- 
ist at the Metropolitan Opera concert 
last Sunday evening and an audience 


gratifyingly larger than on the previous 
occasion greeted him with a great show 
of effusiveness. He was heard in the 
D Minor Concerto of Haydn, Schumann’s 
“Abendlied” and Saint-Saéns’s “Allegro 
Appassionata.” 

Again there was every occasion to 
marvel at the tonal splendor, the con- 
summate artistry, the impeccable technic 
of this player. The performance of the 
lovely Haydn work was_ something 
memorable—notably the exquisitely re- 
fined and tender playing of the Adagio. 
One looks forward with the keenest ex- 
pectancy to forthcoming recital appear- 
ances of Mr. Casals. 

Mme. Destinn, who sang airs by Mo- 
zart and Puccini, and Mr. Botta, who was 
heard in Ponchielli and Puccini numbers, 
were the other soloists of the evening. 
The orchestral numbers included the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite and the “Euryanthe” 
Overture. ma F. F. 


Banks’ Glee Club Sings at New York’s 
“Tree of Light” 


The New York Banks’ Club, under the 
leadership of H. R. Humphries, sang at 
the “Tree of Light” in Madison Square 
on December 30. Among the numbers 
was the new Peace Hymn by the Rev. 
H. Periera Mendes, “Our Country’s 
Flag,” by Mr. Humphries, and “Hail! 
Gentle Peace,” by Laura Sedgwick Col- 
lins, with a special verse to the latter 
written for the “Tree of ante ' 


Thuel Sietiiind on Wee Tour 


Thuel Burnham has been making an 
extensive concert tour throughout the 
Middle West under the management of 
Harry Culbertson and has found his 
tournée thus far a series of successes. 
His bookings extend solidly until the first 
of May. During the month of January 
his bookings include Chicago, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Davenport, Ia.; a concert 
with the Rubinstein Club, New York, and 
Burlington, la. 


Especially to entertain the blind of 
Washington, D. C., a delightful program 
was offered recently in the concert hall 
of the Library of Congress by Grace 
Gilchrist, pianist; Mrs. A. Ebelloft Rolle, 
Gibson, accom- 


HIGH STANDARD OF 
BIRMINGHAM MUSIC 


‘Creation’? Performance and Re- 
citals by Burnham, Schnitzer 
and Alma Beck 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 2.—At the 
First Methodist Church on Sunday after- 
noon the Festival Chorus Association 
gave Haydn’s “Creation” under the direc- 
tion of Rienzi Thomas, assisted by an 
orchestra. Charles Washburn, of Nash- 


ville, sang the baritone solos, Bessie Cun- 
ningham was the soprano and Mr. McGill 
the tenor. Both soloists and chorus 





acquitted themselves in a most creditable . 


church 
musical 


and the overcrowded 


manner, 
city’s 


gave evidence of the 
appreciation. 

At the Tutwiler on the following Sun- 
day the second in the series of Sunday 
concerts arranged by Mrs. J. E. Frazier 
and Mrs. Charles J. Sharp was given, 
with Thuel Burnham as soloist. He was 
loudly applauded by a most discrimi- 
nating audience. There was an im- 
promptu reception after his performance. 
Mrs. Sharp and Mrs. Frazier have been 
most fortunate in their selection of 
artists. 

Birmingham has been well supplied 
this Winter with good artists, the Music 
Study Club having already presented 
Alma _ Beck, contralto, and Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, at the Southern Club. 
Both performances were highly artistic. 

One of the most enjoyable of local con- 
certs was given by the Arion Club when 
several members of great merit were un- 
usually well presented. The club sings 
under the direction of Rienzi Thomas. 


A. H.C. 
Singing Teacher’s $2,000 Stomach-ache 
Verdict Set Aside 
The $2,000 verdict which Mme. Delia 
M. Valeri, the New York teacher of sing- 
ing, was awarded by a jury in the United 
States District Court on December 4 for 
a four-year digestive trouble, acquired, 


she said, by eating a meal in a Pullman 
car, was set aside on December 31 by 
Judge Augustus N. Hand, the trial judge. 
Judge Hand held that the Pullman com- 
pany was not liable for the food served 
if it exercised due care in the prepara- 
tion. 





LEXINGTON’S MUSIC FARE §s} 


Fortunate Season for Kentucky City in 
Standard of Its Concerts 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Dec. 24.—This has 
been rather a fortunate season for the 
music-lovers of Lexington in that we 
have had an unusual number of the best 
attractions on the concert stage this year. 
John McCormack gave his first local re- 
cital and as a result is a very idol with 
the people. Mrs. Edward MacDowell! 
gave a most delightful lecture-recital at 
Hamilton College, followed by a recep- 
tion in her honor. Not only did this 
artist give a wonderfully interesting en- 
tertainment, but she created much local 
enthusiasm for the great work started 
by her late husband and continued by 
the MacDowell Memorial Association 
through the Peterboro Colony. Cecil 
Fanning, for some time a local favorite, 
gave a recital on December 7, and two 
days later Pavlowa and her Imperial 
Russian Ballet were presented in two 
wonderful performances to packed 
houses. 





Mrs. King-Clark to Remain in America 


Despite rumors to the contrary, Mrs. 
Frank King-Clark will not return to 
Berlin in the Spring. Her manager, M. 
H. Hanson, announces that she will be 
busy appearing in concerts until late in 
the Spring, engagements having already 
been booked until April 21 for Montreal, 
and later ones pending. 


Western Tour of Mme. de Cisneros 


Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros, formerly 
of the Chicago Opera Company, left New 
York on January 2 for a concert tour 
of the West, her first two engagements 
being with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, followed by engagements in 
Oakland and Los Angeles, Cal. 
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world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 





Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on’ vocal study 


“T consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. They 
the art of the singer 
and no fault escapes detection. 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good 


“i Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Amato,  Bori, Calve, Culp, 
Clement, De Gogorza, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ober, Patti, 
Planeon, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, ‘Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 

Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively for the tor, 
cto . LZ 
oo Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous jo ; 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonde rful Victrola. ZN 

with photographs of the ' a 


Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, 


Camden, N. J. 


Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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so accurately that no point of beauty 
What a wonderful study they 
be to 
and to avoid the 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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TENOR Teacher of Singing 407 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, BOSTON CONCERT 
SOPRANO 


CONCERT and RECITAL 
Teaches at 417 Pierce Building, BOSTON 


EDITH MARTIN |, 


Solo Harpist and Teacher 
Soprano Soloist 


CONCERT and RECITAL 
Studio: 102 St. James Avenue, Boston 








Grace Bonner Williams 


ORATORIO AND 
CONCERT 


Address: 120 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS., care of ‘‘MUSICAL AMERICA” 
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HUBBARD 





MR. & MRS. 
ARTHUR J. 


246 Huntington Ave. 
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Management: 


RICHARD NEWMAN 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


BOSTON, MASS. 








HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


SOPRANO | 


| | STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


6 Newbury Street. BOSTON 


c®°- HUDSON-ALEXANDE 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | ™ 


Management LOUDON CHARLTON 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
STUDIO: 509 PIERCE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS, 
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Blanche Hamilton Fox 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 








FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 


Exclusive Management 


FOSTER and DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Teacher of Singing 
Baritone Soloist 








JENNY DUFAU 


Coloratura Soprano, Chicazo 
Grand Opera Company 


Management Harry Culbertson 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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The. Distinguished | 
Tenor of the 
a Opera 


Will be available for Concerts during November, 1914 
and May, 1915 


Inquiries to be Addressed to CHAS. L. WAGNER - 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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PHILHARMONIC PLANS ITS OWN BUILDING 


Project Discussed in Annual Re- 
port of Orchestral Society’s 
Treasurer 


” his annual report to the members of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, 
the treasurer, Rudolf E. F. Flinsch, re- 
fers to the plan now under way to es- 
tablish a permanent home for the orches- 
tra controlled by that organization. 
“The income from the amount received 
from Mr. Pulitzer is insufficient by itself 
to meet the annual deficiency, no matter 
how much patronage the concerts may 
have,” says the report. ‘Therefore, the 
Directors, immediately after receipt, in 
the Autumn of 1913, of $775,000 from the 
Pulitzer Bequest, reported a year ago, 
undertook the preparation of a plan to 
meet this situation once for all, and not 
to depend every year upon the generosity 
of the Society’s friends. After careful 
studies under the advice of experts, and 
with the experience in other cities before 
them, the conclusion was reached that 
this object could be most readily attained 
through the ownership by the Society of, 
and the prestige and income derived 
from, a conveniently located building. 
“Estimates and architectural plans 
were prepared (which are open for the 
inspection of members), and in May, 
1914, a campaign was started to raise 
$1,500,000. The movement received the 
interest and support of a number of 
ladies, who after several meetings, 
formed themselves into an ‘Auxiliary 
Board.’ As a result, an encouraging be- 
ginning was made in the campaign even 
before the intermission of the summer 
season. Owing to the outbreak of the 
European War, it is obvious that nothing 
can be done in this direction at the pres- 
ent time, but, whilst activities must re- 
main suspended, it is of urgent impor- 
tance that all members should bear in 
mind the continued and pressing neces- 
sity of their personal support, both in the 
direction of securing new members, and 
in the direction of securing new subscrib- 
ers to the several series of concerts.” 
During the season 1913-14, according 
to the report, the number of subscrip- 
tion concerts in Greater New York was 
reduced from forty-nine to forty-five, by 
reducing the Thursday night concerts 
from sixteen to twelve. 
“We gave two extra concerts,” con- 
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Teacher of Voice 


For eight years leading vocal instructor 
at the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, and 
for three vears at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York. 
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Next artist pupil recital, Saturday 
evening, eight o’clock, January 30, at 
the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., 
Fiftv-seventh Street, New York City. 
Free tickets to be had at 212 West 
59th St., after January 10. 


Opera Class 


open to all students of singing, and 
professional singers. 


STUDIOS: 
212 W. 59th St.. NEW YORK 
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MALKIN Music SCHOOL 


Manfred Malkin, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
(Near 122d St.) New York City 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


AEOLIAN HALL, Sunday Evening, 
February 21st, 1915, at 8.15 


Free Tickets sent on application. 
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CONCERT 


tinues the report, “and we increased the 
number of free concerts from two te five, 
making the total number of concerts in 
Greater New York fifty-two, as against 
fifty-one the previous season. The con- 
certs ‘on tour’ were reduced from thirty- 
two to nineteen, the grand total of con- 
certs given during the season (of twenty- 
three weeks) being thereby reduced from 
eighty-three to seventy-one. 

“One of the extra concerts, which was 
given in Madison Square Garden, con- 
tributed a striking evidence of the appre- 
ciation of the best music by that portion 
of the community which Mr. Pulitzer by 
his gift especially desired to serve, and 
the Directors hope in the future, so far 


as the means at their disposal will per- 
mit, to extend to a wide public the oppor- 
tunities for hearing music of the highest 
character adequately rendered. 

“The average receipts per concert in- 
creased from $1,342.93 during the previ- 
ous season to $1,438.62 during the sea- 
son 1913-14; the average receipts per 
concert ‘on tour’ increased from $989.26 
to $1,315.81. (The receipts at the con- 
certs of the present season 1914-15, to 
date, show increases over those of last 
season, both in subscription, and at the 
box office.) 

“A number of items among the expen- 
ditures during the year have been sub- 
stantially increased for reasons beyond 
the control of the Directors, especially 
from greater demands on the part of the 
Musical Union.” 








AMERICAN GIRL FOR 
COAST OPERA DURING 
PANAMA EXPOSITION 








" NIESSEN-STONE 


CONTRALTO 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera Companies, and 
Nine Years Leading at the Institute of Musical Art, is Available for 


OPERA 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 326 W. &oth St., New York 
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Sarame Raynolds, American Singer, to 
Appear with National Opera on Pa- 
cific Coast 


Sarame Raynolds, an American pupil 
of Jean de Reszke and of Borghi and 
Lombardi in Milan, has returned from 
Italy on her way to the Pacific Coast, 
where she will sing leading réles with the 
National Opera Company during the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Miss Raynolds, whose father is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and is one of the 
prominent figures in finance in the South- 
west, has been singing in opera in vari- 
ous Italian cities for the past two years. 
She has sung the principal part in 
“Lucretia Borgia” over a score of times. 
She has also sung the leading roles in 
“Andrea Chenier,” “Fedora,” “Ebrio,” 
“Tosca,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Lohengrin,” and was offered engage- 
ments by opera companies of Venice and 
Turin before she determined to return to 
America. 















ORATORIO 


Tel. 7724 Schuyler 









The operas in which she will be heard 
in Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco include “Tosca,” “Aida,” “I 
Lombardi,” “Ruy Blas,” “Cavalleria,” 
“Tl Trovatore,” ‘La Navaraise” and 
“Lohengrin.” 





‘““MESSIAH”’ IN PITTSBURGH 


Mozart Chorus and Prominent Soloists 
in Excellent Performance 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 4.—The popu- 
larity of Handel’s “Messiah,” it appears, 
will never wane in Pittsburgh, for the 
Christmas concert of the Mozart Club 
last week, at which time this classic 
work was sung, was attended by the 
largest crowd of the club’s season. The 
soloists included Marie Stoddart, soprano; 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; William 
Pagdin, tenor, and Gustav Holmquist, 
bass. Miss Stoddart displayed a voice 
of pleasing quality. Miss Gannon sang 
with splendid understanding. Mr. Pagdin 
exhibited a voice of pleasing warmth, 
while Mr. Holmquist made a deep im- 
pression. 

J. P. McCollum, the veteran director 
of this organization, conducted admirably. 
The entire performance was a most 
worthy one, and in fact, one of the best 
ever given by the club. Some of the 
delegates to the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association convention attended 
the performance and were delighted with 
the splendid musical ability of the Pitts- 
burgh organization. E. C. S. 


NEW SPROSS CANTATA SUNG 


“Christmas Dawn” Finely Directed by 
Composer in His Native City 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Charles 
Gilbert Spross’s latest cantata, “The 
Christmas Dawn,” was given its first 
performance in this city on December 
28 in the First Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Spross, whose home town is Pough- 
keepsie, directed the performance, which 
at all points was admirable. 

The soloists were Mrs. Mildred 
Graham Reardon, soprano; Mrs. Lulu 
Cornu, contralto; Joseph Mathieu, tenor, 
and George Warren Reardon, baritone. 
The chorus of 100 voices was satisfying 
and sang spiritedly. A splendid climax 
was reached in the final section of the 
cantata, “The Promise of Eternal Day.” 
The several solos were finely sung and 
the performance as a whole delighted 
the large audience. 


The Hamburg Composers’ Society is 
entering upon its forty-seventh season 
with 222 members. 


DAYTON HEARS ALMA GLUCK 


Noted Soprano Wins Marked Success in 
Civic League Concert 


DAYTON, O., Dec. 24.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Music League, which 
is bringing many notable attractions to 
Dayton, Alma Gluck won one of the 
most conspicuous successes of the sea- 
son in her concert on December 19. Rapt 
was the attention of the audience and 
many encores were exacted. That the so- 
prano made a most emphatic impression 
was shown by the fact that one of the 
Dayton papers devoted a laudatory edi- 
torial to her recital. 

Mme. Gluck proved her versatility in 
a program sung in French, German, 
Russian and English, and there was 
warm approval for the flute-like quality 
of her voice and her finish, taste and 
delicacy of delivery. An especially effec- 
tive offering was her “Crepuscule” of 
Massenet, and “The Bird of the Wilder- 
ness,” by Horsman, was another favor- 
ite. In Saar’s “The Little Gray Dove” 
she also won much commendation. Wil- 
helm Spoor was a most able accom- 
panist. 


KREISLER IN PROVIDENCE 





Violinist Given Ovation as Soloist of 
Boston Symphony 

PROVIDENCE, Dec. 30.—The_ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, gave its third concert of the 
season on Tuesday evening before the 
usual large audience. Fritz Kreisler, the 
eminent Austrian violinist, was the ,solo- 
ist, in the indisposition of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who had been announced. 
An ovation greeted Mr. Kreisler as he 
appeared on the stage. He chose for 
his offering Mendelssohn’s Concerto in 
EK Minor, which he played flawlessly, and 
his interpretation of the Andante was a 
revelation. 

Dr. Muck gave his Providence audi- 
ence a chance to hear Ropartz’s Sym- 
phony in C Major, which was _ played 
without a pause, and seemed to please 
the audience to a great extent. The re- 
mainder of the program was given with 
the usual skill and refinement by Dr. 
Muck and his men and included Schu- 
mann’s Overture to Genoveva, op. 81; 
the Brahms Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, op. 56, and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” is. F. Bi. 


Ernst Knoch, former conductor of the 
Century Opera Company, will make his 
debut as a symphonic orchestra conduc- 
tor on Sunday evening, January 10, at 
the Hippodrome in New York. The con- 
cert will be given under the management 
of Julius Hopp and the soloists will be 
Alice Verlet, Victoria Boxlico, Valentina 
Crespi and George Dostal. 


The Musurgia Quartet gave an exact- 
ing program of Christmas Carols at the 
Washington Club recently under the 
direction of Harry Wheaton Howard, 
who is also the accompanist of the so- 
ciety. The quartet was assisted by Mrs. 
Reed, Mrs. Helen D. DeYo, Richard 
Backing, Edwin Callow and Russell Mce- 
Allister, boy soprano. 


“The Incarnation,” a Christmas can- 
tata, by Adam Geibel, was sung in the 
Kirst M. E. Church, Red Bank, N. J., 
on Sunday, December 27, by the Choral 
Union. The soloists were Mabel Percival 
Collins, soprano; Flora Willguss, con- 
tralto; Eugene Magee, tenor, and Fred- 
erick J. Conklin, baritone. 
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Available for Recital, Concert, Oratorio, Season 1914-1915 
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I SOPRANO sifire COMERS 
FRANCES AY D A sated @ 
GUTIA CASSINI, Cellist and 
FRANK LAFORGE, Pianist 


Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management for Concerts; R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 
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IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 
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For terms and dates, ad- 
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STEINERT PORTLAND CONCERT 


Mmes. Scotney and Swartz Heard with 
Messrs. Sorrentino and White 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 28.—The third 
concert of the Steinert course was given 
here last evening at the City Hall by 
Evelyn Scotney, soprano; Jeska Swartz, 
mezzo-soprano; Umberto Sorrentino, the 
Italian tenor, and Howard White, bass. 
Herbert Seiler was the accompanist. 

In the well arranged program Mr. Sor- 
rentino scored heavily in the aria “Un a 
furtiva lagrima” from Donizetti’s “L’Eli- 
sir” and a group of Neapolitan folk- 
songs, including “O Sole Mio,” which he 


did with much abandon. He and Mme. 
Scotney sang a scene from “La Bohéme” 
in a very praiseworthy manner. Mme. 
Scotney’s singing of the “Mignon” Polo- 
naise and Grieg’s “Solveig’s Song” was 
much admired, as was Mme. Swartz’s 
delivery of her numbers. Mr. White also 
sang with good style and was well re- 
ceived. The singers joined in several 
carols sung a capella at the close of the 
concert. The audience was very large. 


Southern Tour for Charles W. Clark 


Charles W. Clark, the great baritone, 
has been engaged to appear in fourteen 
concerts in the Southeast, a territory to- 
tally new to him. 





MR. WERRENRATH’S SEASON 


Baritone Observes No “Business De- 


pression” in the Musical Field 


Reinald Werrenrath, the American 
baritone, fails to note a translation of 
“depressed business conditions” into the 
musical field. With a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA the other day he dis- 
cussed his plans for the remainder of 
this season. They show that, following 
a normal Autumn and early Winter 
period of concert-giving he will appear 
in a large number of concerts through- 
out the country. 

In Peoria he will appear twice in one 
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LILLIAN ABELL TEACHER OF PIANO 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. | 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea | 


The American Institute of Applied Music | 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus. | 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York. 
“BEL CANTO” inall its Branches 
Send 12c. for Booklet: ‘My Vocal Method.” 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 
ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Weightman Bidg., 1524 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
HARRY ANDERTON issicesoseOe* 
(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 


Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEH 

















Teacher of Piano | 


and Voice 

Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Alcock. } 
Applications made ax 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River | 





EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y.C. Tel. 742 Fordham. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER isectirer “and ‘Teacher. 


Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 
No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. 
ALEXANDER BERNE 0510470 
INSTRUCTION 
(For Six Seasons Punil of Rafael Joseffy.) 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. 
Vocal Instruction 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT tiSor 


Concert Victor Maurel Method 
ona . 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Orange 1573R 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. | 
94th St., New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 











Recital 





Pupil of Harold Bauer 


| HOLLY, Secretary. 


JESSIE G. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant. 


CARLO NICOSI Formerly Musical Director 
at the Hammerstein and 
Century Opera Houses. Coaching for Opera in 


French, Italian and English. Address 5 W 65th 
St.. near Central Park West, New York. 





HENRY 1, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave, - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


M. E. FLORIO 


A Grand Opera Tenor, 
SPECIALIST OF SCIENTIFIC 
and Art of Bel Canto. Pupils trained for opera, 

concert and church. 177 West 88th St., N. Y. 
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Milan. 
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TEACHER OF 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


_ Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim, 


Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 








HARRY GILBERT accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone 3037 Columbus. 





ELLIS GLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 Dresden, Germany 


H, R, HUMPHRIE Banks’ Glee Club. 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING, 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 








Conductor of New York 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


French Accompanist with 
Edmond Clément, Nellie Melba, Jean de 
Jacques Thibaud, ete. 

COACHING 
114 W. 72d St., New York City 





Frances Alda, 
Reszké, 


Studio: 


ORPHEE LANGEVIN Rg ny SO 


Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 1425 Broadway New York 








WALTER L, BOGERT 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
1913. Musical Director of People’s Institute. Teach- | 
er of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New York City. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays.) Residence Studio: 130 | 
Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. "Phone, 291 Morningside. 








Miss SUSAN S. 


Expert Coach- 
0 ing, Diction & 
"An PT? ‘ Repertoire in 
VOEAL STUDIOS all languages. | 
3 EAST 27TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Pouch Gallery, Bklyn., Tues. and Fri. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing | 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK | 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARTHE GLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- | 
cialist in French and German diction. 
| 


Mrs HENRY SMOCK 

Positive 

Breath Control, 

Perfect 

Placing. 
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148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ROSS DAVID vorce BurLDING 


49 West 85th St. Tel. Conn. 
New York 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 
Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Address, 292 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


THOMAS FARMER = saniroxe 


od f St. Paul by Handel Society, London, 
ee May 12th. 














New York 





2102 Broadway, New York City. 


| 153 West 76th St. 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 





New York 





IRVIN F, RANDOLPH PiXOroRte 


INSTRUCTION 
Studios: Newark, N. J. New York 
Address: 19 Columbia Ave., Newark, N. J. 





WILLIAM REDDICK Xic3\eanist 
Tours with Alice Nielson, Riccardo Martin and 


Arthur Hartmann. 
Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
LOUISE RING Instruction in Singing. Tone 
Building, interpretation — 
E glish 


toire. Lyric diction in French, German, 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured voices. 


Circulars on application. ; 
Stuaio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburr 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 











STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches ef voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Tel. 5910 Schuyler 


MR, and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


GEORGE E. SHEA 


of Paris, Vocal Instruction, Operatic Gesture and 
Perfect French. Now teaching in New York. 
Studio (Mon. & Thurs.), 171 W. 57th St. Home 
Studio, 410 Riverside Drive. 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church, 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 
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ND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Other engagements 


Willow Grove, Summer 1914, 
Philadelphia. 
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New York 
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FLORENCE £, H, MARVIN JFACHER 
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New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. }* brook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 
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Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowski. New York Studio, 
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MR. FRANCIS MOORE prantst 


On Tour with Maud Powell 
Address 415 W. 57th St. Tel. 3037 Columbus 


MRS, LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


MRS, WM, S, NELSON TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
14 E. 43d St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings. —~ and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 


Place, East Orange, N. J. 
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WILLIAM STICKLE Late of Braggiotti Opera School 


—Fiorence, Italy 
VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 


Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 Molian Hall New York City 
PIANO HARMONY 
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105 Eighth Street, S. E WASHINGTON D C 
pe 


Phone Lincoln 3636 
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Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
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Telephone, Bryant 1274. 
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INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
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: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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day, giving a recital in the High School 
in the morning, and one for the Teach- 
ers’ Club in the evening; in Danville, 
Ky., he will give a joint recital with 
Lambert Murphy for the Kentucky Col- 
lege for Women. In Painesville, Ohio, he 
will give a song recital, and in Easton, 
Pa., he will appear with the Symphony 
Orchestra. In Huntington, W. Va., he 
will sing Amonasro in “Aida,” and in 
New Orleans he will appear in concert 
where in addition to other numbers he 
will render the solo in Deems Taylor’s 
Cantata, “The Highwayman.” In Mor- 
ristown, N. J., he will give a ioint re- 
cital with Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, and 
at Middletown, Conn., a recital wit 
Frank La Forge, pianist. He will sing 
the title réle in “Elijah” with the Lowell, 
Mass., Choral Society, and will give a 
song recital for the Haverhill Musical 
Club. He will have two appearances at 
Nashua, N. H., some months apart, one 
with the MacDowell Choir, with which 
he will again sing the solo part in Deems 
Taylor’s “Highwayman” and in May he 
will fill his fifth engagement within 
seven years at the Nashua Festival. 
Among his appearances in New York 
City may be mentioned a recital for the 
Campus Concert Course of New York 
University and a concert at the Harvard 
Club. He has been secured as soloist 
for the second concert of the St. Cecilia 
Club, with which he will again sing the 
baritone part in Deems Taylor’s “High- 
wayman”; he will be the soloist also with 
the Beethoven Club, and with the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New York City. 





BROOKLYN INSTITUTE RECITAL 


Edna Moreland, Hassell and Ropps Give 
Ingratiating Recital 


The People’s Institute of Brooklyn 
presented Ashley Ropps, baritone; Edna 
Moreland, soprano, and Irwin Hassell, 
pianist, in concert at the Manual Train- 
ing High School Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoon, January 3. The program was 
most artistically presented and keenly 
appreciated by a large audience. 

Mr. Hassell’s technical equipment and 
fine artistry were evinced in Chopin’s 
“Polonaise” in A Flat, and later he was 
heard in Chopin’s “Ballade” in G Minor 
and Liszt’s Tarantella. An encore was 
added. 

Miss Moreland sang the “Waltz Song” 
from “Romeo and Juliet.” Her colora- 
tura work was well executed and as an 
encore she added “Morning,” by Oley 
Speaks. Later she sang “An Irish Love 
Song,” by Margaret Lang; “’Tis the 
Last Rose of Summer,” and “For You 
Alone,” by Juhl. Mr. Ropp’s first group 
comprised “Temo D’Amarte,” Catagni; 
“Im Zitternden Mondlicht,” Haile, and 
“The Dear Old Home Is Calling,” by 
Kingston-Stewart. The baritone, whose 
musical activities in Brooklyn have made 
him decidedly popular as a concert artist, 
again charmed his auditors and as an 
encore he sang the “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade.” His second group in- 
cluded “Your Smile,” Oley Speaks; “Ye 
Hills o’ the Hielands,” Macfarlane, and 
“The Greatest Wish,” by Del Riego. Mr. 
Ropps was again obliged to respond with 
an encore, “Invictus,” by Bruno Huhn, 
which gave the artist further opportun- 
ity to display his fine dramatic powers. 





Veteran Chorus in “Messiah” at Salem, 
Mass. 


SALEM, MaAss., Dec. 22.—The Salem 
Oratorio Society, the second oldest active 
singing society in this country, gave the 
first concert of its forty-seventh season 
on December 20, presenting “The Mes- 
siah.” The concert was given under the 
direction of Frederick Cate, and the 
chorus was assisted by members of the 
Malden Festival Chorus. The assisting 
soloists were Mrs. Estelle Patterson 
Chapman, soprano; Mrs. Ethel F. Nunn, 
alto; Norman Arnold, tenor, and Fred- 
erick Cutter, basso, with Ralph B. Ellen, 
at the organ. Ww. H. hb. 





Three “Messiah” Performances in Three 
Days 


_Charles Harrison, tenor, a recent addi- 

tion to the roster of Anderson Musical 
Bureau, was engaged for the Worcester 
Oratorio Society, December 28; the 
Montclair Choral Society, December 29, 
and the Trenton Oratorio Society, De- 
cember 30, in the “Messiah.” On Janu- 
ary 8 he appears as soloist with the 
Jersey City Women’s Club and on Janu- 
ary 17 with the Boston Choral Society. 





Emmy Destinn, Enrico Caruso and 
Pasquale Amato, who have sung the prin- 
cipal réles in Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” were invited by David 
Belasco to attend the performance of the 
film production of the same name, at the 
Strand Theater, New York, this week. 
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WHAT ART IN THIS COUNTRY HAS 
IN COMMON WITH RUSSIAN MUSIC 





Parallels of Language, 


kowsky and Borodine 





Taste, Understanding and Sentiment 
Suggested by Interest Awakened Here in Operas of Tschai- 


By GEORGE HARRIS, JR. 








ITH the continued success of “Boris 
Godounow” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and the promise now of 
Borodine’s opera, “Prince Igor,” for this 
season, there is a constantly growing 
interest in Russian music. The work of 
Tschaikowsky and others, for orchestra, 
piano and voice, has won its way into 
American popularity, but we are only 
just now being 


questioned _ seri- 
ously as to our 
taste for it by 


having Russian 
stage settings be- 
foreusanda 
more character- 
istic music than 
we have known 
before. 

“Boris” gives 
us a much more 
definite idea of 
Russian personal- 
ity in art than 
anything else we 
have known of 
Tschaikowsky, 
and “Prince Igor” 
is going to give us as new a sensation as 
“Boris,” if not newer. In both of these 
operas we are confronted with a phase 
of legend, history and personality that 
we have known little or nothing about, 
and, however much we may abandon the 
plot for the sake of the music itself, we 
have now to become accustomed to a 
new stage picture. These works are 
being done here in a language a little 
more intelligible than Russian itself; but 
for that reason we are going to be more 
inquisitive of what it is all about than 
if we heard nothing but unfamiliar 
sounds, and could therefore, without feel- 
ing conscience- stricken, give it all up as 
a bad job. But, at the same time, we are 
losing part of ‘the music by not having 
the sound of the words for which it was 
written, which in this case is a great lack, 
considering how beautiful the Russian 
language is. The word “beautiful” may 
seem inappropriate, but it is this spirit 
of beauty that prompts me to write in 
opposition to the popular idea that the 
Russian language is ugly and unap- 
proachable. 


George Harris, Jr. 





We have the usual opinion that every- 
thing Russian is foreign in the extreme, 
that the people are barbaric and that we 
merely accept their art as a novelty. Yet 
there is no more popular symphony than 
the “Pathétique” of Tschaikowsky, and 
the dancing of Pavlova is considered to 
be the perfection of grace and art. Cer- 
tainly, the art of a nation that gives us 
things that so appeal to us must have 
something sympathetic to our natures. 
As a matter of fact, the language, totally 
foreign as it may be in derivation, has a 
very marked phonetic similarity to our 
own. If it is true that climate influences 
this, then there may be a reason in the 
cold and wind why Russian and English 
have the same flexibility and subdued 
quality, as opposed to the Latin tongues 
with their extreme precision. That is to 
say, where Russian and English are made 
up of sounds that are soft and blurred— 
consonants pronounced far back in the 
mouth and vowels becoming generally 
diphthongs—the Latin consonants are dry 
and forward and the vowels single, clear 
sounds. 

Going further, the imagination revealed 
in Russian and English poetry is*fairiy 
similar, metaphor and figure of speech 
having very much the same turn of 
thought in the two languages. In trans- 
lating Russian one finds an easy English 
equivalent for whole phrases, and one 
can turn it into much better verse with 
the same degree of precision than can 
be done with French and Italian. In 
Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” 


_one finds phrases like the following: “For 


me he sacrificed the dawn of his sad, 
stormy life,” which is a literal prose 
translation, and which one might easily 
attribute to Byron. 

In Latin tongues one finds no such 
turn of thought and combination of 
metaphors, while the Northern nations 
seem to get further from the intense per- 
sonal poetry and deeper into an abstract 
sense of beauty and mentality. The love- 
duets of the Italian operas we enjoy from 
the outside, rather marveling at a race 
that can be so frank. In our own hearts 
we shrink from any frank display of 
feeling, when it touches ourselves, and 
our drama does not dwell on the senti- 
mental without a little touch of the 
ridiculous. In Russian opera love scenes 
are rare, and, when they do occur, are of 
little importance; plots are made up of 


national issues, founded on legends that 
signify crucial moments in the develop- 
ment of Russia. Songs deal with all 
kinds of subjects, including longing for 
home (which, by the way, never seems to 
enter the Latin mind), death (which is 
always made majestic and comforting), 
humorous figures like the magpie, and 
love, but love treated in an introspective 
way, generally avoiding the banal egoism 
of the average love song. 

In American music we have little to 
compare their music with, but the Eng- 
lish poetry that is our foundation of 
taste and understanding finds a comple- 
mentary taste and understanding in the 
general art of the Russians. Let me 
merely argue this assertion with the 
translation of the text of a song by 
Moussorgsky, which has a curious re- 
semblance to a Scottish ballad: 


“Where art thou, sweet star 
That shone so bright and far? 
Has there come to shroud 
Thy pure light a cloud— 
Hiding light so pure 

A dark cloud obscure’? 
Where art thou, sweet maid, 
O, where hast thou strayed” 
Hast Thou made an end 
With thy faithful friend 
From thy love so fair 

Wilt thou hear no prayer” 


The dark cloud has laid 
The sweet star in shade, 
The relentless earth 

Has reclaimed the maid.” 


The American nation is not rich in 
folk literature, while the Russian is. Al- 
though Russian civilization is almost as 
recent as our own, yet we go back to our 
European ancestors for a civilization that 
was advanced before there was a United 
States, while the Russians look back a 
very short time to a legendary type of 
literature, which has brought down its 
strange combination of mythology and 
Christianity much nearer to the present 
time than is the case with any folk 
literature in Europe. Of course, here we 
strike the great lack in all American 
art—we are too far away from the 
natural expression of the isolated poet, 
and, except that from the negroes, we 
have no distinct music of the people. 

Yet there is a certain longing in us for 
the mysticism of the legend, as has been 
clearly shown in our love for the Norse 
legends as Wagner has treated them, and 
the Greek mythology which was the joy 
of our childhood. What a wonderful ex- 
perience to be entering a new field of 
imagination, with a new scheme of sym- 
bolistiec figures, and a new national point 
of view to acquire! And surely there is 
something in the artistic reflection of the 
geographical setting of the Russians, with 
its endless stretches of level farm land, 
wind-swept and snowbound, that is an 
expression for us of our vast areas of 
flat’ country, where the realization of 
great forces of nature make resignation 
the prime moral note. In the south of 
Europe there is no such philosophy, and 
there is nothing in French and Italian 


music to express such a breadth of inner 
feeling. 


The result of our struggles against 
such vast areas and forces is a natural 
love of sincerity, and the Russian art has 
a truth of emotional depiction that, no 
matter how much we may be superficially 
fascinated by atmospheric effect, must 
appeal to the better things of the Ameri- 
can artistic nature. 


WANTS ALIMONY CUT 





Eugene Cowles Gives Advancing Years 
as One Reason for Petition 


Eugene Cowles, the basso, has applied 
to the New York Supreme Court for a 
reduction in the amount of alimony due 
his first wife, Mrs. Lizzie V. Cowles, who 
obtained a divorce from him in 1897. 
Mr. Cowles asserts that his age, fifty- 
four, has lessened his chances of em- 
ployment as singer and that the influx 
of teachers from Europe on account of 
the war has affected his earning capac- 
ity as a teacher. He says that between 
May 15, 1913, and the same date this 
year his gross income was $3,542, ob- 
tained through receiving $1,000 for ap- 
pearing in “H M. S. Pinafore,” at the 


Hippodrome; $1,924 on song royalties, 
$215 for two concerts and $278 from 
pupils. 


Mr. Cowles was originally ordered to 
pay his divorced wife $28 a week ali- 


mony and $10 a week for her son, 
Eugene, Jr., until he became of age. The 
amount was later reduced to $25. The 


son is now of age and a successful min- 
ing engineer in South Africa. 


MACMILLEN IN PROVIDENCE 


Violinist Manifests Growth in Art Since 
Last Appearance 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 31.—To a highly cul- 
tured audience Francis Macmillen, the 
eminent American violinist, gave a re- 
cital on Friday evening in the Providence 
Opera House. During his three years’ 
absence from Providence his art has 
developed markedly. His program was 
chosen carefully and highly contrasted, 
and his playing of Lalo’s beautiful An- 
dante and Goldmark’s “Aria,” also Sara- 
sate’s Introduction and Tarentelle, were 
equally convincing. G. F. H. 


Maunder’s Cantata “Bethlehem” at New 
York Church 


The quartet of the Broadway Presby- 
terian Church, New York, consisting of 


Mrs. Betty Ohls-McQuade, soprano; 
Beatrice McCue, contralto; Benjamin 
Berry, tenor, and Francis Humphrey, 


baritone, on December 20, performed 
“Bethlehem,” by Maunder, as the special 
Christmas music at the Christmas 
service. 
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é hae Schirmer press has issued eight 
songs for a solo voice with piano 
accompaniment, by Car] Deis, favorably 
known in New York as vocal teacher and 
pianist.* Mr. Deis, who comes before the 
public for the first time as a creative 
musician, has written a set of songs 
which possess. several praiseworthy 
traits, one of them being that their com- 
poser has set to music real poems, for 
which one must be grateful in these days 
when so many composers waste their 
musical ideas on texts of inferior quality. 

For a high voice there are “Were I a 
Star,” “Chloris in the Snow,” “Music, 
When Soft Voices Die,” “O Sorrow, Go 
Thy Way” and “Waiting”; for medium 
voice, “The Flight of the Moon,” to a 
superb Oscar Wilde poem, and for low 
voice, “New Year’s Day” and “On a 
Faded Violet.” There is no especial 
idiom evidenced in these songs; some of 
them are intensely German, others show 
a French influence. Mr. Deis is happier 
in the latter mood. 

Best of the set is “The Flight of the 
Moon,” in which the composer has found 
fine musical expression, doubtless aroused 
by the imaginative qualities of the Wilde 
poem. “Chloris in the Snow” is charm- 
ing and not unlike Brahms in its inflec- 
tions. Mr. Deis has truly interesting 
things to say in his setting of Shelley’s 
“Music, When Soft Voices Die,” but its 
excellence as a whole is marred by the 
inclusion in it of music closely resembling 
one of the most delightful pasages from 
Horatio Parker’s unjustly neglected 
opera, “Mona,” the bewitching Prelude 
to Act. II and the music which continues 
as Nial, the changeling, is revealed to 
the audience, dancing with his shadow. 
The similarity of these passages both in 
melodic line and in the modulatory treat- 
ment to which they are subjected is 
extraordinary. 

Admirers of Liszt’s music will praise 
“OQ Sorrow, Go Thy Way,” which is built 
on a melodious theme which might have 
dropped out of.one of the great Abbé’s 
symphonic poems. It is suave and attrac- 
tive, though it lacks distinction. 

Several American composers have been 
attracted by Charles Hanson Towne’s 
beautiful poem, “Waiting.” Comment 
has been made in these columns on a set- 
ting by Elmer Andrew Steffen, and there 
is also a superb manuscript version by 
Alice M. Shaw. Mr. Deis has written 
music for it that is appropriate and 
finely handled. 

The general impression of this set of 
songs is favorable. They must not be 
considered epoch-making; their composer 
himself doubtless does not think they are. 
But they do bear witness to an esthetic 
appreciation of poetry, to a _ sterling 
musicianship and the ability to write 
fluently and logically. The design in all 
the songs is admirable, not one of them 
lacks form. Mr. Deis will do well, how- 
ever, to consider more carefully in his 
future creative work the matter of 
phrasing particularly in the piano part. 
The accompanist (even the accomplished 
one of the twentieth century) needs 
assistance from the composer in this 
matter, and the composer who would 
have his works played surpassingly well 
should not deny him this aid. 


DMIRERS of the songs of Mrs. H. 

H. A. Beach will examine with in- 

terest a new set of four songs by this 

gifted American woman whose music 

has won her a place among this country’s 
ablest composers. 

The songs are “Ein Altes Gebet,” 
“Deine Blumen,” “Grossmiitterchen” and 
“Der Totenkranz.”} Mrs. Beach has re- 
tained her characteristic style consistent- 
ly despite the inroads of ultra-modern 


*“WERE I A STAR,” “NEw YEAR’s Day,” 
“CHLORIS IN THE SNOw,”’ “‘MUSIC, WHEN Sort 
Voices DIE,” “ON A FADED VIOLET,” “THE 
FLIGHT OF THE Moon,” “O Sorrow, Go Tuy 
Way,” ‘““WAITING.”’ Kight Songs for a Solo 
Voice and Piano Accompaniment. By Carl 
Deis. Published by G. Schirmer, New York 
and London. Prices 60 cents each the fourth 
and sixth; 50 cents each the others 

*+“EIN ALTES GEBET,” “DEINE BLUMEN,” 
‘““GROSSMUTTERCHEN,” ‘DER TOTENKRANZ.” 
Four Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac 
companiment. By Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, op 
72-73 Published by G. Schirmer, New York 


and London. Price 60 cents each. 


musicians. There is a distinctly Hugo 
Wolfian feeling in “Ein Altes Gebet,” a 
fine climax, emotionally full, in “Deine 
Blumen” while the other two songs also 
have meritorious features. 


OK * ok 


HE White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company has issued two little piano 
pieces under the title, “Two Im- 
promptus,” by Arthur Nevin.t These 
are a Serenade and a Waltz. They are 
well written for the piano and by virtue 
of their setting for the instrument will 
have a place as teaching pieces, their 
somewhat too conventional thematic ma- 
terial tending to deprive them of a place 
on recital programs. 
* * x 


OMMENT was made some time ago 
in these columns on the first volume 
of an “Anthology of German Piano 
Music,” edited by Moritz Moszkowski and 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company 
in its fine “Musicians Library” series. 
The second volume has now made its ap- 
pearance and deals with German com- 
posers from Hummel to Reger.§ 

Mr. Moszkowski’s editing was praised 
when the first volume was reviewed. It 
is again exemplary. Also in his choice 
of material he has shown good judg- 
ment. The pieces in this volume are 
Hummel’s Rondo in E Flat Major, 
Weber’s “Momento Cappriccioso,” Op. 12, 
and “Rondo Brillante” in E Flat Major, 
once a very popular piece; Schubert’s 
“Moment Musical,” Op. 94, No. 4, and 
Impromptu in F Minor, Op. 142, No. 1; 
Mendelssohn’s Finale of the Fantasia in 
I’ Sharp Minor, Op. 28, and Prelude and 
lugue in E Minor; Schumann’s “Des 
Abends” (“At Evening”) and Novelette 
in F Sharp Minor; Thalberg’s Theme 
and Etude in A Minor, Op. 45; Henselt’s 
“Spring Song,” Heller’s Prologue, Op. 
86, No. 1; Raff’s Rigodon, Op. 204; 
Brahms’s Capriccios, Op. 76, Nos. 1 and 
2; Jensen’s “The Dryad” and “Galatea”; 
Rheinberger’s Fugue in G Minor, Op. 5, 
No. 3; Philip Scharwenka’s “Album 
Leaf,” op. 27, No. 3; Xaver Scharwenka’s 
“Novellette,” Op. 22, No. 1; Moszkowski’s 


“Barcarole,” Op. 15, No. 6; Richard 
Strauss’s “On Quiet Woodland Path” 


from his set of piano pieces, Op. 9; and 
Reger’s Prelude and Fugue in F Major, 
Op. 12, No. 6. 

or the student who desires to have 
under one cover a collection of fine Ger- 
man plano pieces this volume will have 
a distinct value. Also for the gifted 
amateur, who interests himself in the 
best in piano music, there will be much 
of interest. 

oK * *K 
OUR songs by Emiliano Renaud, to 
poems by Robert Browning, issued 
by the White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company,|| show a great advance over 
the works of this composer in the past. 

There are two songs from “Pippa 
Passes,” one called “All’s Right with the 
World’’—the poem better known as “The 
Year’s at the Spring’”—and “You’ll Love 
Me Yet.” The other two are from “Dra- 
matic Lyrics,” “My Star” and “Love Me 
Forever.” Interest attaches to these 
songs because of their refined melodic 
content, which is supported by a sense 
of appropriateness in harmonic treat- 
ment. The piano accompaniments are 
well fashioned. 

A new organ issue of this house is 
Henry S. Fry’s “Siciliano,” a_ short, 
melodious piece in which the composer 
makes much of canonic treatment in the 
octave. It is musicianly and pleasing 
and should be well received. It is not 
difficult to play. 

tTwo IMPROMPTUS. “Waltz,” “Serenade.” 
For the Piano. By Arthur Nevin. Published 
by the White-Smith Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price 50 cents each. 

S$“ ANTHOLOGY OF GERMAN PIANO MusIc.” 
Volume II. Edited by Moritz Moszkowski. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. “The Musicians Library.”’ 
Price, Paper $1.50, Cloth, $2.50. 

“ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD,” ‘‘You’LL 
LOVE ME YET,” “My STAR,” “LOVE ME For- 
EVER.’’ Four Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. $y Emiliano Renaud. 
Price 50 cents each the first, third and fourth: 
§0 cents the second. Siciliano.” For the 
Organ. By Henry S&S. Fry. Price 50 cents. 
Published by the White-Smith Music Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass. 





NSELM GOETZL, whose work in 

America as composer and conduc- 

tor has attracted much attention, has 

recently put forward two new songs, 

“Sleep, My Jesus” and Summer 
Night.” 

Dr. Goetz! has proved his rare imag- 
inative capacity in the wholly charming 
setting which he has made of Frederick 
H. Martens’s lovely poem, “Sleep, My 
Jesus.” The song is “a lullaby of the 
Virgin during the flight into Egypt” and 
Dr. Goetzl has found musical expression 
for it that is at once attractive and dis- 
tinguished. The song opens with a few 
measures which recall’ the old carol, 
“Holy Night, Silent Night,” which, 
whether intentionally employed or not, 
is decidedly effective in creating the 
proper atmosphere. The voice part is 
well handled and the accompaniment 1s 
quite what one would expect of a musi- 
cian of Dr. Goetzl’s attainments. 

“Summer Night,” to a German poem, 
“Sommernacht,” by Emmy Destinn, the 
distinguished soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, whose poems and plays 
have won her much favor on the Con- 
tinent, is an impassioned love song. Here 
Dr. Goetzl gives us a full-blooded lied, 
written in the modern German manner; 
its message is direct and its harmonies, 
though not involved, are in every case 
fetching. It offers splendid opportuni- 
ties for an accomplished soprano or tenor 
voice. An English translation is in- 
cluded in the edition, printed above the 
original German poem. 

* * * 


A “FESTIVAL CHORUS,” by Her- 

bert J. Wrightson, Op. 42, is issued 
by the Gilbert Music Co., Chicago.** The 
work is conceived on big lines and con- 
sists of an a capella introduction, this 
being a chorale, “Glory and Honor,” for 
nine-part mixed voices, three soprano 
parts, and the other voices two each, fol- 
lowed by a five-voice fugue, soprano, 
alto, tenor and two bass parts. It closes 
with a nine-part chorale in the manner 
of the introduction. ; ; ; 

There is much erudition displayed in 
the part-writing. Mr. Wrightson actually 
writes for nine-part chorus; he keeps his 
parts in mind and does not double them, 
as do many composers when they set out 
to accomplish something of this kind. 
The work is worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of large choirs. 

* * * 


HERE is at hand the medium voice 
edition of Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney’s fine song, “Heart of Hearts,” re- 
viewed at length last Spring in these 
columns when it was first issued for high 
voice. There also appear a new edition, 
with English text by Isidora Martinez, 
of Tosti’s “Mattinata,” the aria “Nuit 
resplendissante,” from Gounod’s “Cing- 
Mars,” and “Leise, Leise, Fromme 
Weise,” from Weber’s “Freischiitz.”’ 
Frederic Field Bullard’s “Winter Song” 
is published for high and low voice and 
Charles Eggett’s “Springtime of Youth” 
appears in the high key.?f 
* * * 
A* album of delightful pieces for the 
piano is “Dream Pictures” by Wil- 
mot Lemont, Op. 6, which the Oliver Dit- 
son Company has advanced.§§ These 


“SLEEP, My JESUS,” “SUMMER NIGHT.”” Two 
Songs for a High Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. 3y Anselm Goetzl. Published by 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Chicago and 
London. Price 60 cents each 

**hesTIVAL CHorus. For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices (Nine Parts) and Fugue for Five 
Parts With Organ Accompaniment. By Her- 
bert J. Wrightson, op. 42... Published by_ the 
Gilbert Music Company, Chicago, Ill. Price 
35 cents. 

++NEW SONGS AND New EDITIONS OF ARIAS. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

§§$“DREAM PICTURES,” . 
Wilmot Lemont, Op. 6. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 


$1.25. 


For the Piano. By 


Price 


b 


pieces are “Lotus Bloom,” “The Dancers,” 
“At Eventide,” “Reverie d’Amour,’ 
“Serenade Mexicaine,” “The Nautch 
Girl,” “To My Valentine,” “The Caress” 
and “Valse Intermezzo.” They are, to 
be sure, in salon style and do not reveal 
anything particularly new. Yet they 
have a place in the musical output of the 
day and are all melodious. 


* * * 


HE Ditson octavo issues include new 
part-songs*** of varying degrees of 
merit. For mixed voices appear T. 
Richardson’s “Mary,” Rose Jenkins’s “I 
Shall Not Pass This Way Again” and 
Ross Hilton’s arrangement of J. A. But- 
terfield’s ““‘When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,” serviceable numbers of no espe- 
cial distinction. 

For women’s voices there is for two- 
part chorus Arthur F. M. Cunstance’s 
agreeable “Nursery Rhyme Suite”; for 
three-part chorus, Fabio Campana’s 
“Row us, Row us swift” and Louis Vic- 
tor Saar’s arrangement of a Bohemian 
folk-song, “The Treasure.” A four-part 
issue is Ross Hilton’s arrangement of 
Ascher’s “Ahce, Where Art Thou?” Male 
voice additions to the catalogue are more 
numerous and include a “Song of Greet- 
ing,” by B. Guckenberger, the German 
text splendidly translated into English 
by Charles Fonteyn Manney, the emi- 
nent Boston composer, and five Ross Hil- 
ton arrangements, Tosti’s ‘“Beauty’s 
Eyes,” J. A. Butterfield’s “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,” Ascher’s 
“Alice, Where Art Thou?” Behrend’s 
“Daddy” and J. R. Thomas’s “A Jolly 
Good Laugh.” Mr. Hilton’s arrange- 
ments of these songs are @ capella and 
are good examples of respectable part- 
writing. 

* * x 


EW vocal issues from the Oliver Dit- 
son Company are Frederic Knight 
Logan’s “Where the Purple Heather 
Blooms,” N. Irving Hyatt’s “A Winter 
Song,” Charles Fonteyn Manney’s 
“Since We Parted” and Stephen 5S. 
Townsend’s “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes’”—will composers ever cease com- 
posing music to this much overworked 
Bourdillon poem?**** These are attrac- 
tive songs. Mr. Manney has added an- 
other gem to his list in “Since We 
Parted,” which is deeply felt music such 
as only a few men of to-day can produce. 
Mr. Manney has given us many fine 
songs, but this one seems to possess a 
more searching note than the others. It 
will have a meaning for serious recital- 
singers. A. W. K. 


***New PART SONGS FOR MIXED, MALE 
AND FEMALE VOICES. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

*#**°°W HERE THE PURPLE HEATHER 
BLooms.” Song by Frederic Knight Logan. 


‘““A WINTER Sona.” Song by N. Irving Hy- 
att, Op. 20, No. 3. “SINCE WE PARTED,”’ 
Song by Charles Fonteyn Manney. “THE 


NicgHhHt Has A THOUSAND EYES.”” Song by 
Stephen S. Townsend. Price 60 cents the 
first, 40 cents each the others. 
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Oratorio —- Recital | 


Concert 


Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8 


“The first soloist appearing for this pro- 

> WE ler Black young tenor! 

gramme was Cuyler Black, a | ig , 

who is an artist of the highest order. He 
possesses a voice of pure lyric quality that | 
was heard to advantage in the aria from | 


‘Pagliacci’ by Leoncavallo, and at once made 
a distinct impression with the audience. At 
the close he was greeted with tremendous 
applause.” 
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SVENGALI TYPE OF TEACHER 


HARMS PUPIL, SAYS KITCHELL 


Deplores Practice of Students Re- 
lying Upon Instructor’s Personal 
Magnetism for Restlts—Mak- 
ing the Student Do the Thinking 


¢¢7TN these days, the time element is 

very important to a teacher,” said 
Charles Kitchell, tenor and instructor of 
singing, in the course of my interview 
with him. “He who can achieve things 
quickest and execute them well is the 
most efficient teacher.” 

Mr. Kitchell, with a ripe experience 
as a musical educator, speaks with a 
clear understanding of his subject. 

“It is often said that no two pupils 
should be taught by the same process. 
I do not believe that. There is one cor- 
rect method and that alone should be 
used. There are many different condi- 
tions, in the numerous voices one deals 
with, but the perfect method should in- 
clude the treatment for each individual 


condition, be it subnormal or abnormal. 

“Quick results! That is what they 
are all clamoring for! These rapid de- 
velopments must have, however, a firm 
foundation, and I have found that the 
method which has as its basis freedom, 
looseness and relaxation—I speak of 
physical characteristics now—is_ the 
method (together with other elements) 
which brings about the best results. 

“A pupil is, after all, a human being 
—not a machine. Each one possesses a 
certain amount of temper 
more and some less. But the teacher 
should watch for that spark, be it large 
or small, and utilize it carefully. I have 
heard students sing to the accompani- 
ment of the instructor quite divinely— 
and elsewhere very poorly. That is an 
entirely different phase. The teacher of 
‘great personality,’ who by his very mag- 
netism can produce exceptional results 
under such conditions really does his 
pupil a great injustice.” 

“Such an one is of the Svengali type, 
you mean?” 

“Exactly. The real work of singing 
must be done at home—not in the studio. 
The pupil comes to the studio to gather 
clear, plain facts—to grasp something 
tangible which he or she may take back 
to work over, to think of. These cut 
and dried studio sounds, these many 
tones with their annoying sameness, ac- 
companied by mysterious remarks, are a 





menace to the real vocal workers. The 
pupil is aiming at perfection, and I 


never could understand why one should 














Charles Kitchell, the New York Tenor 
and Teacher of Singing 


go around the block to arrive next door. 
I mean by this, that all true vocal facts 
should be condensed to be easy of assim- 
ilation to the average mind.” 

“How do intellects of the 
pupils average?” 

“Very well. It is not the lack of in- 
tellect or the inability to understand that 
persists; it is the lack of ‘stick-to-it-ive- 
ness.’ That, you know, is the old cry, 
but that, too, is the answer to the ques- 
tion of, ‘Where are the coming great 
artists?’ I think that if teachers would 
suppress their desires to express merely 
their own theories and knowledge, and 
would instead arouse the pupils’ own 
reasoning powers by an _ intelligent 
process of interrogation, the students 
would reach understanding sooner.” 

Mr. Kitchell edits from his studio at 
No. 176 West Eighty-first Street an in- 
teresting booklet entitled ““The Vocalist,” 
which sets forth his vocal doctrines in 
an epigrammatic and breezy way. 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 


various 





““MESSIAH”’ IN GERMAN 


A Capella Chorus in Performance for 
Milwaukee “Altenheim” 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 22.—The A 
Capella Chorus of 300 voices gave the 
second Milwaukee performance in Ger- 
man of Handel’s oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah,” in the Auditorium on Sunday 
evening before an audience of 4,000 per- 
sons. The performance, which was di- 
rected by William Boeppler, who had the 
assistance of Bach’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, was characterized by all the excel- 
lent features .of tonal balance and en- 
semble, shading and __ interpretative 
understanding which the public has come 
to expect from this veteran organization. 
Great applause was inspired, particular- 


ly by the sweep with which the “Halle- 
lujah” chorus was delivered. 

The soloists were put to the supreme 
test of singing in this spacious hall, but 
achieved admirable artistic results. Mrs. 
Mabel Sharp-Herdien sang the grateful 
soprano solos with excellent musicianship 
and clarity of tone, and Frederic Mar- 
tin, bass, displayed a fluency of vocal- 
ism in “Why Do the Nations” and sang 
his other arias and recitatives with such 
finish and dignity that his contribution 
to the performance was one of its out- 
standing features. Elsa Bloedel, con- 
tralto, and Beecher Burton, tenor, who 
were heard for the first time as oratorio 
singers acquitted themselves ably. The 
performance was given for the benefit of 
the Lutheran Altenheim, a home for aged 
men and women. J. E. M. 
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PERCY GRAINGER AS PIANIST 


Australian Composer to Give Recital in 
New York February 11 


Percy Grainger, the young Australian 
pianist whose orchestral compositions 
made a stir at the recent New York 
Symphony Society concerts, has received 
so many requests from music lovers to 
allow himself to be heard as a pianist in 
New York while on his present visit to 


the States that he has made arrange- 
ments with Antonia Sawyer to give a 
pianoforte recital in AYolian Hall on the 


11. 

widely known in 
unusually unhackneyed 
Though an en- 


afternoon of February 
Mr. Grainger 
Kurope for the 
quality of his programs. 
thusiast for all that is primitive and 
untutored in music (as shown by the 
many hundreds of tunes he has himself 
collected with the aid of the phonograph 
from peasants and sailors in Europe and 
from natives in New Zealand and the 
South Seas, and by his concert arrange 
ments of British and Scandinavian folk 
music), he no ardent a cham 
pion of the modern cause. At his piano 
recitals in London he was the very first 
to introduce Debussy and Cyril Scott to 
English audiences in any form whatever, 
and since then he has done pioneer work 
in making known the piano works of De 


is 


is less 


bussy, Ravel, Cyril Scott, Balfour Gar 
diner, Albeniz and Granados to audi 
ences in Germany, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway 
and Finland on his extended yearly 
tours. 

The New York house of Schirmer has 
made arrangements with Mr. Grainger 


to publish American editions of some of 
his orchestral, choral, chamber, vocal and 
jiano compositions, already published in 
Saraee by Schott. 


Hall Presides Over 
siah” in Brooklyn 


Conductor “Mes- 


Handel’s “Messiah” was given at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Decem 
ber 22 by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
and the Columbia University Chorus. 
The united body was conducted by Wal 
ter Henry Hall and supported by an or 
chestra of forty pieces. The able soloists 
were Mrs. Agnes Alsop Ward, soprano; 


Ida Gardner, contralto; Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Robert Maitland, basso. The 
timely significance of “Why do the na- 
tions so furiously rage?” which was sung 
by Mr. Maitland, was appreciated by the 
audience. Samuel Quincy was organist 
for the occasion and F. Lorenz Smith 
concertmaster. ey 
Claudia 
prominent 
fending a 


Carlstedt Wheeler, 
as a singer in Boston, is de- 
suit for divorce brought by 
Albert G. Wheeler, Jr. Prior to the trial 
of the suit her husband was obliged to 
pay her $2,750 in alimony. 
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THE GIFT JUST YOU 
THE FAIREST 
A PLAINT FLOWER 
LIKE STARS IN ROSE DREAMED 
HEAVEN SHE WAS A LILY 


(G. Schirmer) (John Charch Co.) 
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The NEW YORK TIMES of Dec. 10, 
1914, says of 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


‘“‘Mr. Hamlin’s singing had all the high intelli- 
gence, the gift for interpretation, for convey- 
ing the spirit and significance of a musical 
setting that have before been admired in it. 
There are excellence and clearness of diction 
and a carefully considered declamation that 
give point and pregnancy, and that are not 
allowed to interfere with the musical flow; 
there is well-modeled phrasing, and there is 


the elusive spirit of vitality that rarely escapes 
from Mr. Hamlin’s style.’’ 


HAENSEL & JONES, New York. 
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VOGUE OF THE FAIRY OPERA 


A Favorite Thaews wa a Grateful One Among 
Composers of Late Years 


By Claire P. Peeler 








RAMAS, musical and other, run, like 
history, in cycles. The author or 
composer does not sit in his cave, say- 
ing, “Go to! Now we shall prefer real- 
ism, all of us.” The pendulum swings 
back and forth, the taste of the public 
with it. We had for years the blissfully 
improbable type of opera with the absurd 
plot, like “La Sonnambula,” and the still 
more absurd working out of the plot. 
The hero sang his jealousy to waltz 
time; the heroine protested her love in 


a polka measure. Then, the pendulum 
took a swing across, by way of Young 
Italy’s efforts, aided by Young France 
and Young Germany, to the horribly 
realistic, and we were treated to a 
“Navarraise” and a “Pagliacci,” the sor- 
did realism of a “Louise,” the brutal 
truthfulness of a “Salomé,” the spec- 
tacular detail of a “Quo Vadis.” 

Lately in our plays the fairy theme has 
been a pet one. Dreams have been put 
on the stage for us. “The Blue Bird,” 
“The Piper,” “Peter Pan,” “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl”—they have all taken us 
from everyday life to the world that lies 
back of the real and makes the real 
worth while. 

So we have met this tendency natural- 
ly, where its fancy could be expressed in 
rhythm, its sweet idealism burgeoned 
forth in lovely melodies, its romance and 
its gorgeousness given the most sumptu- 
ous setting—in opera. We went into 
Faerie with “Hansel and Gretel,” shud- 
dering with fear of The Witch. Once 
more the cruel Blue Beard bullied his 
unhappy wives in “Ariane.” The won- 
derful miracle and song story of the little 


“Juggler” rightfully fits in this cate- 
gory, for which Wagner paved the way 
when he gave us fairy tale in “Lohen- 
grin,” miracle in “Tannhauser,” and 
folk lore in “The Ring.” 

In “Cendrillon,”’ “the sweetest and 
daintiest product of Massenet’s pen,” as 
a great French critic calls it, the fairy 
story is not changed by one word. Mr. 
Finck suggests, by the way, that “the 
extraordinary success of Humperdinck’s 
fairy tale, ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ induced 
Massenet to try this genre of opera.” 
It is all clear fairy lore from start to 
finish—cruel stepmother, wicked sisters, 
fairy godmother, love at first sight and 
happiness ever after. 

“Lobetanz,” given to us lately in def- 
erence to the call for music fairy-tales, 
reverses “Cinderella.” Now the Princess 
is gloomy until her deliverer comes, but 
the dream is the same. Deep as the 
ethical meaning of “K6nigskinder”’ lies, 
it is brought to us in the fairy setting. 

Perhaps it is because the Italian lives 
in beauty that needs no dream of Faerie, 
as do the sterner Northerners, to lead 
them out of daily life. At any rate, the 
Italians have given us few, if any fairy 
dramas. Oddly enough, it is they who 
have reached most into violence and sen- 
sualism in opera. One wonders what 
the genius of a Puccini would make of 
Jack the Giant Killer, for instance! 

Yet one prays that the vogue of the 
fairy opera may last. From the contem- 
plation of the horror and gloom of real 
life as it is lived now on a third of our 
globe, it is not unnatural perhaps to turn 
with longing and relief to every bit of 
charm and joy, idealism and dream that 
poetry and music, wedded, have to 
show us. 





MANHATTAN QUARTET TOUR 





Organization of Women Singers to Ap- 
pear in West for Six Weeks 


On January 5 the Manhattan Ladies’ 
Quartet left New York for an ex- 
tended tour of the West, covering a 
period of six weeks. On its return the 
engagements of this organization will 
keep its members busy until the latter 
part of May. Noteworthy among the 
quartet’s recent appearances are the con- 
cert at Wilkesbarre, Pa., for the Con- 
cordia Society of that city, where it re- 
ceived the plaudits of a large audience 
for the splendid blending of voices in the 
a capella passages, as well as for the 
excellent German diction displayed. 

On November 29 the members of this 
successful organization gave a program 
at the People’s Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., in a most satisfactory manner. On 
December 22 they appeared in a pro- 
gram of compositions of Mary Turner 
Salter at the Musicians’ Club, New York, 
including two duets, two trios and one 
quartet, in which they evoked much en- 
thusiasm. 

Alma Gluck, Julia Culp and Pablo 
Casals, the ’cellist, were the artists at 
last Monday morning’s musicale given 
by A. Morris Bagby at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. Mr. Casals opened the program 
with a Boccherini number. Mme. Gluck 
sang an aria from “Ernani” and several 
Creole songs arranged by her husband, 
Efrem Zimbalist, who played the accom- 
paniments. Mme. Culp’s two groups of 
songs included several in English. At 
the piano, besides Mr. Zimbalist, were 
Coenraad v. Bos, Richard Hageman and 
Wilhelm Spoor. 


A MACDOWELL TRANSCRIPTION 





Oberhoffer Plays Own Orchestral Ver- 
sion of “Woodland Sketches” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 21.—The ninth 
popular Sunday concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon furnished the occasion for pre- 
senting Emil Oberhoffer’s orchestration 
of Edward MacDowell’s Suite, ‘‘Wood- 
land Sketches.” Mrs. MacDowell, who 
heard a rehearsal of the number during 
her recent visit in Minneapolis expressed 
her pleasure in the transcription, and 
Sunday’s audience expressed its pleas- 
ure also. Two numbers from Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” opened the program and 
both were played with authority and im- 
pelling effect. The Romance from 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony, No. 5, re- 
ceived an emotional reading. 

Richard Czerwonky, concertmaster and 
assisting soloist, played Bruch’s D Minor 
Concerto. So heartily were his efforts 
applauded that two encore numbers were 
played, a Weber Waltz, orchestrated by 
himself, and a Madrigal for muted vio- 
lin and harp, by Simonetti, the latter in- 
strument played by Henry J. Williams. 

The Strauss Waltz, “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” concluded a delightful 
program. F. L. C. B. 


W. R. Macdonald, 


ton Opera Company, has undertaken the 
management of the Henry Jewett Play- 
ers, who opened a repertory season in 


the Boston Opera House on New Year’s 


Day. In taking up dramatic manage- 
ment, Mr. Macdonald is returning to a 
former love. 
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JULIA CULP’S ART 
FINELY REVEALED 


Her First Song Recital in New 
York this Season Heard by 
a Large Audience 


Illness postponed Julia Culp’s first 
New York recital of the season almost 
a month and it was only last Tuesday 
afternoon that she was able to present 
the program originally planned for early 
in December. An audience that filled 
practically every seat in Carnegie Hall 
welcomed her rapturously. Few artists 
in recent years have conquered the pub- 
lic as completely as this sterling lieder- 
singer, and none has established so 
powerful a prestige with better reason. 

The Dutch soprano is, as has repeat- 
edly been said, an ideal exemplar of the 
most exacting and aristocratic form of 
vocal art. In her are united natural 
lusciousness of voice, exquisite skill in 
the management of her resources, and a 
degree of intelligence, taste and supreme 
understanding of the subtlest essentials 
of interpretation that raise her to the 
highest plane in her particular province. 
To young vocal aspirants she must be 
held up as a model and an inspiration. 

Only in one or two instances did Mme. 
Culp’s lovely voice show any trace of her 
recent illness on Tuesday. On the whole 
the program was sung with her cus- 
tomary equability and warmth of tonal 
quality. The list of offerings was as fol- 
lows: 

*“Minnelied,”’ “Nachtigall,”’ “Vor dem 
fenster,’ “Schwalbe sag’ mir an” and “Fel- 
deinsamkeit,’ Brahms; “The Weaver,” ‘Her 
Blanket” and “Lullaby,” Indian Songs by 
Thurlow Lieurance; ‘“‘Wind Song” and “The 


Star,” James H. Rogers; “Dutch Serenade,” 
S. de Lange; “Befreit,’”’ and “Morgen,” Rich. 


Strauss; “Sie blasen zum abmarsch,” “Ihr 
jungen Leute,” ‘“Mausfallenspriichlein” and 
“Heimweh,”’ Hugo Wolf. 

It cannot be urged that Mme. Culp 


was happy in her choice of American 
songs. The Indian numbers of Thurlow 
Lieurance are Indian in only a very 
superficial manner and otherwise highly 
conventional in treatment and character. 
James Rogers’s songs, though much ap- 
plauded, are frankly banal. Yet for both 
composers the singer’s art did as much 
as could well be done. 

The delights of the afternoon were 
Brahms’s superb “Minnelied,” “Schwalbe 
sag’ mir an,” “Feldeinsamkeit” and 
“Nachtigall”—all adorably given—and 
Strauss’s fine “Befreit” and “Morgen.” 
It seems hard to believe that the present 
season can bring out anything of the 
kind more superlatively memorable. Nor 
may mention be omitted of Mme. Culp’s 
enchanting delivery of Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” given as an encore to the second 
group. 

Coenraad von Bos played the singer’s 
accompaniments with his wonted mas- 
tery. ma Ws Be 





Tour of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the composer- 
pianist, who recently returned from 
three years spent in Europe, the larger 
part of the time being in Germany, and 
who gave an exceedingly successful con- 
cert in Boston a few weeks ago, at which 
a number of her compositions were 
played, has been engaged for an appear- 
ance at one of the exclusive Tuesday 
musicales in Detroit, Mich., February 4, 
and at one of the “Quality Series” of 
concerts in Columbus, O., February 9. 
At the former concert the club chorus 
will sing a number of Mrs. Beach’s songs. 
At Columbus Mrs. Beach will be joined 
by Marcella Craft, who will sing compo- 
sitions by this distinguished composer. 

Mrs. Beach’s manager, M. H. Hanson, 
expects to arrange several engagements 
for her in February on the Pacific Coast. 











ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 


Witwiam WHEELER 


TENOR 


“Messiah” with Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society. 

Arthur Mees, Conductor. 
PRESS COMMENTS 
Bridgeport Telegram, Dec. 30, 1914 
“When William Wheeler had concluded his open- 
ing recitative and air, ‘Comfort, Ye, My People,’ 
and ‘Every Valley Shall Be Exalted.’ a great 
volley of applause reverberated throughout the 
large building. The tenor was indeed in fine 


in the 


voice on this oeccasion.”’ 


Bridgeport Standard, Dec. 30, 1914 
‘“‘The opening recitative and air were tenor solos 
and were artistically interpreted by William 
Wheeler, who is the soloist at St. Bartholomew’s 
church and at Temple Emanuel, New York City 
His excellent diction and the clear rich tones of 
his voice were very pleasing. His crescendos and 
cadenzas were admirably brought out and called 
forth an appreciative applause. The pathos of 


the tenor air in the second part was beautifully 


interpreted.’’ 


Bridgeport Evening Post, Dec. 30, 
1914——‘‘William Wheeler sang ‘Comfort Ye, My 
People’ and ‘Thy Rebuke Hath Broken His 
Heart’ with an interpretation of great beauty, 


pouring into the numbers a wealth of feeling and 
artistry. Mr. Wheeler, the tenor, soloist at the 
last concert of the Bridgeport Oratorio society 
has a voice of wonderful range with the scale 
delicately equalized. Mr. Wheeler’s pleasing and 
elegant diction were also noted with the ton 
quality of his voice Without effort he reached 
his climax in ‘Thou Shalt Break Them.’ ”’ 


FOSTER & FOSTER 
f2nd St., New York 
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LISZT GLORIFIED IN 
A BOSTON CONCERT 


Dr. Muck for First Time Intro- 
duces Composer’s Own Revision 
of ‘Faust’? Symphony 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 4, 1915. 


NE of the most impressive perform- 
ances ever given by Dr. Muck in 
Boston was that of Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs of January 1 and 2 in Symphony 
Hall. The orchestra was assisted by the 
Apollo Club and by Fritz Kreisler, so- 
loist of the concert. It was not merely 
that this Liszt performance was of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy, for at these concerts 
“brilliant” performances are the rule 
rather than the exception. It was pri- 


marily its spirit. Never had Liszt’s 
Symphony been one half so impressive. 
Never before had one been ready to 
acknowledge it, without reservation, as 
a great prophetic masterpiece of the 
Nineteenth Century. Students and ana- 
lysts, and a small body of Lisztians had 
made it known that in many places 
this symphony anticipated the most ad- 
vanced harmonic and structural ideas of 
to-day. The average concert-goer had 
been content to accept this, to listen re- 
spectfully when the symphony was per- 
formed after a long interval of silence, 
and wag his head, and thence home. 
But the performance of Dr. Muck was 
a revelation to concert-goers old and 
young. The most indifferent was held 
spellbound. 

| have dwelt thus far upon the effect 
of the performance without mentioning 
one of its important features, because, 
under any circumstances, I believe that 
Dr. Muck would have given a memorable 
interpretation of the work. But he was 
undoubtedly aided materially in his task 
by the fact that he had secured a copy 
of Liszt’s latest version of the “Faust” 
Symphony, which had been unknown and 
unpublished until the score was discov- 
ered by Dr. Muck in Wagner’s library 
at Wahnfried in 1912. Dr. Muck was 
told that Liszt had re-edited his score 
about 1883 and obtained permission to 
perform the new version, apparently 
reserving the honor of that performance 
for Boston. 

The principal changes in the score are 
in the occasional brightening and clari- 
fying of the instrumentation; excisions, 
often of not more than a single bar, and 
sometimes of short passages of repeti- 
tion; the addition of the bass clarinet 
to the instruments called for in the orig- 
inal partition and the extension of the 
Gretchen music in the last movement. 

Thus the thought of Liszt was pre- 
sented like a _ polished jewel. Every 
measure sounded inevitable and unalter- 
able. The music was the magical char- 
acterization of the three _ principal 
characters of Goethe’s poem, and the 
characters were shown, as in a drama, 
with the utmost subtlety and distinct- 
ness and in their relations to each other. 
In every measure of this work Liszt is 
nobly sincere. His Gretchen has true 
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not mawkishness or sentimental- 
ity. His Faust is for me the complete 
picture of Goethe’s hero, his philosophy, 
his romanticism, his passions and aspira- 


naivete, 


tions. But perhaps the most remarkable 
pages are those of the finale, the Mephis- 
topheles movement, when there is heard 
the masterly parody of the motives of 
Faust, followed by the dramatic con- 
clusion, as the music of Gretchen is 
heard again, a vision of redemption to 
come, the chorus and tenor soloist sing- 
ing of the “ewige weibliche.” This 
chorus was sung by the Apollo Club, 
with excellent body and quality of tone, 
and never before had these measures 
sounded nearly so eloquent. 

The effect of the performance was 
such that for the only time in my recol- 
lection a symphony was applauded more 


than a_ great. soloist. Mr. Kreisler 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto—it is 
needless to say with what charm—but the 


choice of the concerto, no doubt designed 
to relieve those obsessed with the philo- 
sophical and dramatic reflections of 
Liszt, was not to the advantage of the 
soloist. Mr. Kreisler was as always for- 
tunate in his choice of tempi, in the 
spirit in which he took the work. 
OLIN DOWNES 


Geibel Cantata by Heidelberg Chorus 


in York, Pa. 


YorK, Pa., Dec. 30.—The Heidelberg 
Choral Society of one hundred voices, un- 
der the direction of Milton B. Gibson, 
performed the sacred cantata, “The 
Light of Life,” by Dr. Ad: 1m Geibel, in 
the Heidelberg Reformed Church last 
evening. The soloists were Marion E. 
Gibson, soprano; Mrs. Harry L. Link, 
alto; Alfred T. Scarborough, tenor; 
Jacob A. Gingerich, tenor, and Harry 
EK. Augenbaugh, baritone. Katherine 
Gotwalt was the organist and J. 
Edward Ramer, pianist. There was a 
large attendance and the society was 
highly complimented for its excellent 
singing. 
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WHAT CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN HAS 
DONE FOR THE CAUSE OF AMERICAN MUSIC 








ERHAPS no young American com- 
poser has endeared himself to the 
music-loving public as has Charles 
Wakefield Cadman with his songs, of 
which the “Four American Indian 
Songs,” published in cycle form, have 
made little short of a sensational suc- 
cess. In a nation’s art there is a place 
for every one, whether his gifts be little 
or great, provided that his work bear the 
stamp of sincerity. Our American crea- 
tive musical development owes much to 
those men who have interested them- 
selves in making a serious study of the 
songs of the Indian aborigines. Among 
these are Arthur’ Farwell, Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, Henry F. Gilbert 
and Carlos Troyer. They have made 
propaganda for this phase of America’s 
music and have labored in the orchestral, 
piano and song forms to accomplish their 
purpose. 

I cannot help feeling that these men 
have approached their subject from a 
rather technical standpoint. I do not 
mean that their compositions are not 
worthy; but I think many will agree 
with me that barring such fine things of 
Mr. Farwell’s as his orchestral “Domain 
of Hurakan” and “Dawn” and his songs 
“The Old Man’s Love Song” and “Inke- 
tunga’s Thunder Song” the Indian music 
of these men has not won a definite place. 
Edward MacDowell’s “Indian” Suite 
—unquestionably the greatest Ameri- 
can orchestral work based on _ In- 
dian thematic material yet set down— 
makes a tremendous appeal. Some In- 


dian specialists call it bad “Indian 
music.” From an ethnological stand- 
point it may be. I am frank to say that 
I do not know. But I do know that it is 
great music, for MacDowell, though he 
may not have studied the Red Man’s 
songs as carefully as some of the men I 
have mentioned, knew how to dress these 
rude themes in a wondrous harmonic 
garb. In short, he wrought an artistic 
unit. And so for the man who sits 
down to listen, to get a message, there 
is‘a mighty heart-pull in its “Dirge” 
and in the stupendous climax of the 
“Legend.” 

Cadman has done something of the 
same thing in the song field. I am not 
saying that either of his two cycles 
“Four American Indian Songs” and the 
more recent “From Wigwam and Tepee”’ 
is as great music as the MacDowell 
suite. Mr. Cadman has given time to 
getting into the why and wherefore of 
Indian music; he has harmonized them, 
not in the abstruse manner in which 
they have often been done before, but in 
an intelligent, quite sane, still racy 
style. “From the Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” has been sung from coast to 
coast. Its lilt is bewitching and, hack- 
neyed though it now is, exerts a fascina- 
tion on any hearer. Of that set of songs 
“The Moon Drops Low” is the big one. 
Mr. Cadman put into that song every 
bit of the tragic feeling that is pent up 
in the Red Man’s breast when he thinks 
of the passing of his race. 

Mr. Cadman has been prolific. He has 
done a long list of works. I could go 
into details about them, but it boots little 
whether this or that particular work has 
this or that merit. His place in Amer- 
ican music depends not on any indi- 
vidual work. He must stand or fall on 
his collective attainment. And I think 





By WALTER ANTHONY 
; in San Francisco Chronicle 


pieces of song. 


melody of Mozart. 


“THE MATURED GENIUS OF 


Me CORMACK 


UNIQUE AMONG ALL TENORS” 


When he first visited us, nearly three years ago, John McCormack was as ; 
goods as his dises; the second time, about a year ago, he had a cold; and now, 
on the third visit, the Irish tenor proves greater than his records. 

| remember alluding on his previous visits to his interpretation of classic 
compositions as evidence that McCormack’s fame was satest in his smaller 
numbers—the songs of intimate heart appeal 
the “Mother Machree,” or “Il Hear You Calling 
Me” type. 
artist is on the point of feeling the restraining 
hand of such a reputation, withholding him from 
the more enduring fame of a singer who does the greatest of the world’s master- 
He will always be more popular, and will owe, for many, many 
years, I hope, his vogue with the public through his expression of the more 
obvious, the simpler and less pretentious melodies; but he showed himself yes- 
terday to be the equal of any tenor in the interpretation of those songs that 
» experience has justified, and which judgments of time have indorsed—the songs 
> that will live for generations, bearing along with them the memory of the few 
great artists who have been able to give them adequate utterance. 

Caruso himself could not caress with more loving breath the phrases of the ¢ 
“Il Mio Tesore” entreaty, from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” nor render with 
greater elegance its ineffable beauties. 
noon at the Cort was long and tripled in its numbers by the conjunction of the 
audience's enthusiasm with the artist’s generosity, he did nothing during the entire 
afternoon to eclipse the memory of his superb presentation of the romantic 
To anyone familiar with the literature of song, it will be 
interesting to couple in the memory the first programmed offering with the last. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death,” which was as impassioned as the Mozart 4 
melody was elegant, and as torrential as the other was limpid-clear. To sing them 
both is to sound the length and breadth of song; it is almost as though a tenor were 
to sing Siegmund and Fernando in an evening. 
Wagner the mighty and Donizetti the melodious; the one all turgid, passionate and 
titanic, the other all tender, suave and sugary. 
heightened by a Rachmaninoff and a Sinding song, that the matured genius of ‘ 
McCormack sounded clearest and showed that an art which might easily have 
satisfied the McCormack of three years ago was not sufficient for him, and that 


Though the program yesterday after- j 


> he has been encouraging growing pains, which all real genius endures. He need 
not put the great masterpieces of artful songs on his program to prove that he § $ 
can “do” them; rather he must now include them, because he finds something , 


in them to say, unique among all tenors. 
How many encores did McCormack sing? 


were still insufficient to supply the appetite that waxed hungry with the dream 4 

food it enjoyed. Taken all in all, the afternoon provided more music and more 
; enjoyment from every point of view than any recital it has been my good fortune  $ 
» to attend thus far this season, and I do not expect to hear again so superb a 


program unless I go to Oakland tomorrow night, to the Scottish Rite Auditorium ; 
next Friday night. or the Cort again next Sunday afternoon, at all of which 
4 times and places this charming Irish singer of international melody will sing > 
again. FS 
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that he will stand. His attitude toward 
his work, his modesty in speaking about 
what he has done, his constant develop- 
ment in every new work he puts out, 
promise much. I have seen Mr. Cadman 
go from “At Dawning” to his Trio in D 
Major for violin, violoncello and piano, 
from the little piano pieces which the 
house of Ditson put out a decade ago, 
when he was living in Pittsburgh prac- 
tically unknown, to his “Three Moods, 
Op. 47,” of which the first “To a Van- 
ishing Race” after some lines of the late 
Joaquin Miller, is one of the most notable 
short piano pieces ever written by a na- 
tive composer. Mr. Cadman has done 
an opera “Daoma” and, if I mistake not, 
he is writing chamber and orchestral 
music these days out in his camp in Colo- 
rado, in addition to new songs which 
appear from time to time. 

The career of any composer without 
an interested publisher is difficult. Mr. 
Cadman has been truly fortunate in hav- 
ing been aided by two American music 
publishers, first the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, which brought out his early piano 
works and some songs, and then the 
White Smith Music: Publishing Company, 
which, beginning with the “Four Amer- 
ican Indian Songs,” has advanced his 
entire lists of compositions as they have 
been written. To be sure other Amer- 
ican houses have issued a few of his 
pieces, but the bulk of his work is in the 
catalogues of Ditson and White-Smith. 

Mr. Cadman is young—he was born in 
Johnstown, Pa., in 1881—his health, it is 
gratifying to record, has been restored 
to him through his residence in the far 
West. He is energetic and works hard. 
He is a typical American, the product of 
our environment and training and his 
ideals are those which this country in- 
stils in her young men and women. May 
Charles Wakefield Cadman continue the 
splendid work through which he has so 
deservedly won success! 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 





TELLS OF PROSPEROUS 
SEASON IN CLEVELAND 


Adela Prentiss Hughes, Local Manager, 
on New York Visit, Honored 
at Reception 


Adela Prentiss Hughes, whose portrait 
was prominently displayed in Leslie’s 
Weekly last week as one of the “People 
Talked About” and who is recognized as 
one of the leading local musical man- 
agers of the United States, made her 
annual visit to New York this week, re- 
turning to her home in Cleveland on 
Thursday. 

Mrs. Hughes is interested in three dis- 
tinct musical projects in Cleveland. Her 
series of symphony concerts given by 
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visiting orchestras has for many years 
provided the mainstay of the local season. 
She gives also a series of recitals by 
prominent artists and is interested joint- 
ly with Mrs. F. B. Sanders in the musi- 
cales given at the Hotel Statler. Mrs. 
Hughes conferred with a number of the 
New York managers during her stay in 
the metropolis, but made no specific nego- 
tiations for artists next season. 

That the present season in Cleveland, 
despite disturbing conditions reported in 
other quarters, would be better even than 
last year was the opinion expressed by 
Mrs. Hughes to a MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative. “There is a greater demand 
than ever before for good music in Cleve- 
land,” she continued. 

She was accompanied on this trip by 
her husband, Felix Hughes, the baritone 
and teacher, and during their visit to her 
brother, Irving R. Prentiss, of Philadel- 
phia, early this week, they were honored 
by a reception given them by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski. Mr. Hughes 
number of songs on _ this 


sang a 
occasion, arousing special commen- 
dation for his artistic delivery of 


two songs by James H. Rogers—‘Wind- 
song” and “Sea-fever”—the latter of 
which was dedicated to him-by the com- 
poser. 

On Tuesday from five to seven Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes were guests of honor 
at a reception given by Mrs. Greta H. 
Witherspoon at her home, No. 135 West 
79th street, New York. Three pupils 
of Mrs. Witherspoon, namely, Viola 
Waterhouse, Hazel Moore and Cordelia 
Kautz, sang songs on this occasion, as 
did Mr. Hughes. Marie Caslova, the 
violinist, played. 

Assisting Mrs. Witherspoon in receiv- 
ing the guests were Mrs. Pasquale 
Amato, Mrs. Alexander T. Mason and 
Lucile Thornton. Among the guests 
were Mme. Frances Alda, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Rupert Hughes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Blossom, Mrs. F. H. Sny- 
der, Sigismond Stojowski, Oley Speaks, 
Pasquale Amato, Robert Hosea and Dr. 
Holbrook Curtiss. 


4,000 Hear Thuel Burnham’s Recital in 
Houston, Tex. 
(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 
HousTon, TEx., Jan. 3.—There was an 
audience of over 4,000 persons for Thuel 
Burnham’s recital this afternoon. He 
met with an enthusiastic reception and 
scored a great success. W. S. L. 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER» 


SOPRANO 


Appearance with Provi- 
dence ARION CLUB (Dr. 
Jules Jordan, conductor) 
and Indianapolis Maenner- 
chor. 


COMMENTS: 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander, who sang the 
bart of Gabriel last night, was the soloist 
at the last performance of the oratorio by 
the club five years ago. She has the dis 
tinction of being the highest salaried chur¢ 
singer in the country, which is not incom 
| prehénsible, when one considers the beauty 
of her voice, the excellence of her diction 
and the enthusiasm ot her presence. From 
her first solo concluding the second day she 
held the favor of the 





audience, receiving 
ample demonstration with every succeeding 
solo. Providence Jou nal. 


« 


The society has had a no more pleasing 
singer than Mrs. Hudson-Alexander, of New 
York. In face and manner, she showed he 





pleasure in her work. She has a particularly 
sweet high soprano, which she uses with 

|} ease and always artistically. 
She began with an aria from “Idom«e 
1 eus,”’ by Mozart, cl aracteristic of the great 
composer. Its purity and simplicity were 
| brought out with artistic forcefulness rhe 
| audience demanded an encore, and the 
| singer gave “Nacht und Traum,” by Schu 
bert, equally as artistic. The singer’s se 


curity of tone and her poise were notable. 

Mrs. Hudson-Alexander sang a group of 
three beautiful songs in a beautiful wav. 
There were two by Schumann, the “Ich 
Wandre Nicht” and “Mondnacht.”’ The 
third was a remarkable spring song~ by 
George Henschel. The encore which was 
demanded was an old German folk song, 
“Rose Wie Bist Du?t’—The Indianapolis 
N ex's. 


LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL - NEW YORK I 
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What was generally believed to be the 
best concert ever given by pupils of the 


American Institute of Applied Music, of 
which Kate S. Chittenden is Dean, took 
place just before the holiday recess in the 
school building at No. 212 West Fifty- 
ninth street. Pupils of Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Sherman, Miss Chittenden, Mr. Savage, 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Lanham and Mr. 
Schradieck took part in the concert. In 
the presentation of a program of varied 
interests, happily contrasted, the stud- 
ents showed poise, stability and unusual 
intelligence. The names of the students, 
all of whom deserve credit for their ex- 
cellent work, are Alice K. Hoffman, Beu- 
lah Beach, Rose Karasek, Anna Curtiss, 
Henry Manning Wells, Grace Gosselen, 
Adolf Steuterman, Rose Edith Des 
Anges, Watson H. Giddings, George 
Raudenbush, Elsie Lambe, Winifred Lee 
Mayhall, Alice R. Clausen, Mrs. A. W. 
Davis, Rose I. Hartley, Elloda Kemmerer 
and Annabelle Wood. 
* OK x 

Pupils at the Malkin Music School 
presented a meritorious program on De- 
cember 27. The school hall’s seating 
capacity was taxed by the responsive 
audience. The following soloists par- 
ticipated: Florence Silberfield, Yvonne 
Koniger, Mildred Miles, Clara Gelb, Lil- 
lian Kaplan, Pauline Rosenblum, Fanny 
Goldstein, Ada Becker, Morris Wolfson 
and Mr. Rabirof. The latter, a violin- 
ist, is a pupil of Arnold Volpe. The 
above named soloists are pianists. 

In the concert given by the Malkin 
School on Sunday afternoon, January 3, 
the following star pupils of Manfred 
Malkin took part: Ada Becker, Pauline 
Rosenblum, Yvonne Koeniger, Fannie 
Goldstein and Morris Wolfson. The pro- 
gram was most ambitious, consisting of 
Beethoven Sonata E Flat Major, the 
Fugue by Bach-Liszt in A Minor, Fan- 
taisie by Chopin, Sonata Beethoven in D 
Minor and the Rubinstein Concerto in D 
Minor. The young players displayed 
fine technic, interpretation and sincerity 
of purpose. 


Oscar Saenger’s studio was well filled 
with music lovers on a recent occasion, 
the attractions being an unusually fine 
program presented by Queena Tillotson, 
soprano; Marie von Essen, contralto; 
Milton Bernard, baritone, and Albert 
Wiederhold, basso. Frida Engelhardt, 
violinist, was the assisting artist. The 
soloists were in good voice and displayed 
excellent diction. Mrs. Martha Falk- 
Mayer and Emil Polak provided efficient 
accompaniments and Bernard Sinsheimer 
accompanied his pupil, Miss Engelhardt. 
The latter pleased with several modern 
works. 
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Maude D. Tweedy, dramatic soprano, 
a product of Miller Vocal Art Science, 
as taught by Adelaide Gescheidt, re- 
cently scored a success through her sing- 
ing at a reception at the home of Alice 
Chittenden, president of the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association. Her program was as 
follows: “Im Kahne,” Grieg; “Ritou- 
nelle,” Chaminade; Angel’s Serenade,” 
Braga; “Since We Parted,” Allitsen; “At 
Dawning,” Cadman. Throughout her 
performance she displayed the results of 
excellent training as well as a voice of 
rich quality. 

cx x 

The first of a series of students’ after- 
noons was given at the studios of Jessie 
G. Fenner, in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York, on December 
13. These afternoons are supplemental 
to the regular lessons and are given so 
that the students may sing for each other 
and may critcise the several perform- 
ances. Mme. Augette Forét was the 
guest of the afternoon and gave a talk 
on “Courage and Determination, in Addi- 
tion to Voice, a Necessity for a Career.” 
Mme. Alice Garrigue Mott and Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell will also address the 
class at different future Sunday after- 
noons. 

Mrs. Isabel Klemyer, soprano, a pupil 
of Miss Fenner, was recently heard in 
recital in a program arranged by the 
School Extension Committee of Jersey 
City. Mrs. Klemyer’s several solos were 
heard with pleasure by a large audience. 
Her voice is of fine quality and she is 
especially happy in her interpretations. 


Paul Tietjens, the immetonns composer, 
returned from a considerable 
residence in Berlin, gave the second of 
his musicales at his studio, 11 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, on Sunday after- 
noon, December 27. Mr. Tietjens was 
assisted by two noted opera singers, 
Mme. Mariska Aldrich and William Hin- 
shaw. The program was made up chiefly 
of Tietjens’s compositions, his cycle, 
“The Sailor’s Sweetheart,” and several 
of his songs being sung by Mme. Aldrich, 
his “Remorse” delivered by Mr. Hinshaw 
and his Rhapsodie played by the com- 
poser himself. 


who has 


*k * : 

A number of W. Warren Shaw’s pupils 
have been active in the concert, opera and 
oratorio fields. Among them is Mme. 
Regnia Haessler Fox, the contralto, who 
has been engaged for the Newark festi- 
val and is filling many concert engage- 


New 


ments. Harvey Hindermeyer, the 
York tenor, who has made a number of 
popular talking machine records, and 


whose voice has notably improved in ease 
of delivery,brilliancy and range,is having 
an unusually active season. Paul Breedy, 
a new tenor, will make his operatic début 
this month in “The Magic Flute” in the 
forthcoming presentation of the opera by 
the Behrens Opera Club, of Philadelphia. 


Walter Anderson Seren to His Desk 
After Appendicitis Operation 


Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, has returned to his office after sev- 
eral weeks in the hospital as the result of 
a severe operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Anderson has now fully recovered and 
is at his office devoting his time to the 
routine business as usual. During his 
absence the unusually heavy business 


was attended to by his office staff. The 
season for the Anderson office has been 
one of the best for several years and the 
several artists have many engagements 
booked ahead for the remainder of the 
Winter and the Spring. 





Violinist Snelgrove in Buffalo Recital 


_BurFa.o, N. Y., Dec. 21.—An excellent 
violin recital was given yesterday after- 


noon in Elmwood Music Hall by Arthur 
C. Snelgrove. Mr. Snelgrove has been 
absent from this city for the past year 
and a half, in which time he has studied 
abroad and coached in New York under 
Victor Ktizd6, the American exponent of 
the Auer method. Mr. Snelgrove’s per- 
formance was praiseworthy, for he has a 
splendid tone and plays with considerable 
authority. His interpertations were like- 
wise well conceived. 
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NONE of these compositions has been played by Mr. 
Sapirstein at any of his FOUR last season’s recitals of 
January 18, February 8 and 22, and March 15, 1914 
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“BOHEMIANS” HEAR 
MANY NEW WORKS 


Hermann, Goldmark, Kramer and 
Stojowski Represented in 
Program 


Composers’ Night at “The Bohemians” 
at Liichow’s, New York, on Monday even- 
ing, January 4, provided a varied pro- 
gram which was heard by a large and 
enthusiastic gathering of members of the 
club and their friends. 

Eduard Hermann, the veteran New 
York violinist and teacher, was repre- 
sented by a Sextet, op. 34, for clarinet, 
oboe and string quartet, performed by 
Edouard Dethier and Robert J. Toedt, 
violins, Samuel Lifschey, viola, Joseph 
Gotsch, violoncello, Carl Reinecke, clari- 
net and F. de Angelis, oboe. The work, 
which is cast in three movements, F'an- 
tasia-Allegro Moderato, Adagio and AI- 
legro Appasionato, is strongly imbued 
with Wagnerian chromaticism. It con- 
tains much melodic beauty and is well 
constructed. 

A set of “Prairie Idylls’—“From the 
Old Mission,” “The Meadow Lark,” “The 
First Anemone” and “In Prairie-Dog 
Town—Humoreske”— by Rubin _ Gold- 
mark, were played by Victor Wittgen- 
stein, the gifted American pianist. Un- 








One of the sensations of the season 
was the coming home of 


Mrs. Frank 
King-Clark 


who is available for concerts, 
recitals for the present season 
and the next. 


On the occasion of her New York début 
in A€olian Hall, Dec. 8, 1914 


Mr. Henderson inthe N. Y. Sun—* * * 
She came here without any preliminary 
heralding and without any undue cere- 
mony walked quietly yesterday after- 
noon into a place among the best concert 
artists before this public * * * she 
showed a fine mastery of style, fastid- 
ious taste, delicate and sometimes tender 
sentiment, and touches of archness and 
fancy. She began with ‘‘Quel Ruscelet- 
to,’’ which was well sung, but she gave 


the first disclosure of the full measure 
of her art in Rontani’s ‘‘Se bel rio,” 
which was delivered with great beauty 
of style and expression. 


* a 


Mr. Aldrich in the N. Y. Times—* 
In these languages Mrs. Clark’s diction 
was good; there was fine and sensitive 
feeling for the varied emotional content 
of the songs, and there was success in 
delineating that content in perform- 
ance. It was a recital that gave satis- 


faction to lovers of good singing. 
Mrs. King-Clark uses the Chickering Piano 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











usually fine are these compositions, writ- 
ten in Mr. Goldmark’s most inspired 
manner. The MacDowellish “From the 
Old Mission” and “The First Anemone” 
seem the most important. They contain 
fine ideas, healthy in spirit, harmonized 
in the distinguished manner which Las 
made Mr. Goldmark’s music so admired. 
The last piece, a rollicking humoresque, 
was encored. Mr. Wittgenstein played 
them splendidly, with devotion and tech- 
nical excellence. 

Martin Richardson, a young American 
tenor, who has been singing in opera in 
Italy, where he worked under the late 
Lombardi, appeared in four songs, “In 
Dreams,” “Green,” “For a Dream’s Sake”’ 
and “We Two,” by A. Walter Kramer, 
accompanied by the composer at the 
piano. Mr. Richardson has an excep- 
tional voice of fine quality, vibrant and 
capable of many emotional colors. His 
high voice has those ringing tones in 
which the Italians rejoice, and he sum- 
moned them up effectively in the final 
song “We Two.” He was received with 
great approval. 

Sigismond Stojowski’s “Konzertstiick” 
in D Major, op. 31, for violoncello and 
orchestra, had a hearing with Willem 
Willeke playing the solo part and the 
composer at the piano. Nothing that we 
have heard of Mr. Stojowski’s is more 
impressive than this new work, which is 
replete with notable thematic materials. 
To this are added a distinguished har- 
monic background and a brilliant and 
effective part for the solo instrument. 
Mr. Willeke played the work superbly, 
and at the close performer and composer 
were given an ovation. A. W. K. 


To be engaged twice in one season by 
the same club is the unique experience 
of Lucy Gates, who was soloist at the 
first concert of the Rubinstein Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Decem- 
ber 8. Her success was so pronounced 
that the president, Mrs. William R. 
Chapman, before the concert was over, 
engaged Miss Gates for the concert of 
January 16. Miss Gates has been en- 
gaged by the Schubert Choir, of Spring- 
field, the University Club of Brooklyn 
and later in the season will appear with 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of New 
York, Louis Koemmenich, conductor. 
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MARGUERITE. 


MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA 


Has just arrived from Vienna and will 
remain in America for a few months 


Studio, 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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ADDED STRENGTH FOR 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Impresario Sigaldi Bringing New 
Singers—“‘Masked Ball’’ as 
Quasi-Novelty 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 2.—“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci’ were 
sung at the opera Saturday evening for 
the first time this season. Both works 
were well given, Mme. de Rocha being 
heard to fine advantage as Santuzza in 
the Mascagni opera. Esmondo Anaya 
sang Turridu; Mme. Delgado, Lola, and 
Mr. Ovando was the Alfio. The “Prayer” 
was beautifully performed and was re- 
demanded. 

As Nedda in “Pagliacci” Mme. de Rocha 
was given an enthusiastic reception. She 
and Impresario Sigaldi, who was the 
Canio, sang delightfully throughout. In 
fact, all did well and the performance 
was about the best the Italian company 
has given since its arrival here. 

On Tuesday evening Verdi’s “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” was revived after having 
been shelved for twenty-five or thirty 
years (excepting the one or two per- 
formances by the Lambardi Company 
several years ago). Although it was, in 
a way, a novelty, it drew about the small- 





est audience of the season. Mme. de 
Rocha sang Amelia and was entirely sat- 
isfactory. The “dugazon” of the troupe, 
Angelina Insusa made her début and as 
Oscar made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. 

For New Year’s Eve, the Sigaldi Com- 
pany put on “La Traviata,” with Angele 
Blanco as Violetta. This was first time 
this singer had sung in New Orleans and 
she will no doubt become quite a favorite, 
as she not only possesses a beautiful 
voice, but is a very handsome woman. 
Angele Esquivel, as the older Germont, 
was excellent and it is hoped that this 
artist will be heard oftener in the future. 

There are several new singers, includ- 
ing a tenor, who is badly needed, on the 
way to join the company and there will 
also be several revivals of old operas that 
at one time were very popular with 
music lovers here, but have not been 
given for many years, such as “Norma,” 
“Elisir d’Amore” and “Pescatori di 
Perle.” D. B. F. 





Ft. Riley Soldiers Hear Chamber Music 
by Quartet of Sisters 


The Kipp String Quartet of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., which is composed of four 
sisters, is appearing at present in Kan- 
sas. The organization appeared ie- 
cently at Manhattan, Kan., to a packed 
house; also at the Fort Riley military 
post, playing to the soldiers. They were 
delightfully entertained by the officers 
and their wives. They expect to appear 
at the Panama Exposition in March. 
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THE MORNING WIND. (2 Keys) 
Sung by Constance Purdy, 


A LOVELY MAIDEN ROAMING. 


IN ARCADY BY MOONLIGHT. 


Duet for Soprano and Baritone 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 


I SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE. (Serenade) (2 Keys).... .30 
Sung by Paul Dufault, Vernon Hughes, Charlotte Lund 


Sung by Edna Dunham, Marie Stapleton Murray, Josephine Knight, 
John T. Read, Eva Emmet Wycoff 


Psst sencteeetackuaades 50 
Sung by Herbert Witherspoon, John Hoffman, Dr. Hugh Schussler 
DEAR LITTLE HUT BY THE RICE FIELDS. 

Sung by Paul Dufault, Josephine Knight 


LAUGHTER WEARS A LILIED GOWN. 


Sung by Marie Stapleton Murray and R. Norman Jolliffe 


HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIE-DAYES. (2 Keys).............. 50 
Sung by David Bispham, Perey Hemus, McCall Lanham, Reed Miller 
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Melody in the Old Style 
by 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
Op. 87, No. 1. 

Violin and Piano....... A ae 

‘Cello and Piano...... ea: an 


Se rr 50 
Organ Solo......:. ; i, ae 


CARL FISCHER 
Cooper Square, New York 
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One of the latest and most 
successful compositions by this 
The melody is a gem 
simple, pure 


writer. 
in many 
and refreshing in its general 
outline, undisturbed by har- 
monic complexities and _ intri- 


ways 






cate progressions and remark- 
ably attractive insofar that in 
some indefinable way it clings 
to the memory after the very 
first hearing. 







In addition to its original 
conception for violin and piano, 






the number has also been is- 
sued in specially arranged edi- 
tions for ’cello and piano, piano 
solo and organ solo. 
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NO NEED FOR GOING 


ABROAD 


TO STUDY ITALIAN DICTION 


Possible for Americans to Sing 
Language Better than Italians, 
Says Teacher 


ERHAPS the only argument which * 

has been considered valid for oper- 
atic aspirants going to Europe for train- 
ing is the necessity for acquiring the 
language of the country in which their 
career is to be made. The hypercritical 
attitude of Italian audiences, for exam- 
ple, toward American singers’ pronun- 
ciation of their language has been re- 
ported by those who have run the gaunt- 
let in Italian opera, and trepidation has 
accordingly been instilled into the hearts 
of our American singers. The propa- 
ganda made by the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for Americans studying in their 
own land has doubtless had this to en- 


counter. Yet the success in New York 
of one Italian who has specialized in 
teaching his language to singers, with a 
view to fitting them for operatic roles, 
would seem to prove that this, too, is no 
longer necessary. 

Vito Padula has been working along 
these lines in New York for the last six 
years. Signor Padula, who is a Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Rome, 
came to America to perfect his English, 
intending to return to Rome and continue 
his activities at the bar as counsel for 
Americans in Italy. But he was per- 
suaded to remain here, and since then 
has given his time to the instruction of 
a notable list of musical artists. 

“T am convinced, by results and noth- 
ing else,” he remarked to a representa- 
tive of MUSICAL AMERICA one morning 
last week, “that it is possible to acquire 
good diction in Italian without going to 
Italy. What is more I feel that perfect 
diction may be gained for the following 
reason: Take the American singing stu- 
dent who is working in my country. 
There is a very grave danger that, in 
studying Italian there, an accent may 
be acquired, due to the influence of the 
various dialects. And since this is not 
pure Italian, it is to be avoided.” 

Only last week Mabel Garrison, the 
charming young American lyric soprano, 
won a most cordial reception as the Page 
in Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots.” She had 
sung earlier in the season as Bertha in 
the “Euryanthe” revival, as Frasquita in 
“Carmen” and in other rdéles, but this 
was her first real opportunity. She was 
praised by the Italian members of the 
company for her splendid Italian diction 
as well as her singing. Her study of 
Italian was made under Signor Padula’s 
guidance. And this teacher has also pre- 
pared the Italian diction of Paul Alt- 
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Vito Padula, a Specialist in Italian Dic- 
tion for Singers 


house, the young tenor. Thus, two young 
Americans, neither of whom has ever 
been in Italy, made successful débuts at 
the Metropolitan Opera House while 
working with him. But these are not the 
only distinguished singers who have done 
their Italian with him. Rudolf Berger, 
the late Putnam Griswold, Orville Har- 
rold, Louis Kreidler, Marie Rappold, Mil- 
dred Potter, Adele Krueger and Chris- 
tine Schutz, the last three well known 
in the concert field, are among those who 
have been his pupils. 

Speaking of his own language Signor 
Padula believes that the purest Italian is 
spoken in Tuscany; that is, in Florence 
and its environs. This is because of his- 
torical and literary reasons which caused 
the spoken dialect of Florence in the days 
of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio to be- 
come the national Italian tongue of to- 
day. “Of course, you know,” he added, 
with a smile, “it is said that the purest 
accent is to be found in Rome, which 
gives rise to the popular saying: Lingua 
Toscana in bocca Romana (The Tuscan 
language in the Roman mouth). 

“I want to say also that there is a 
great difference between pronunciation 
for singing and ordinary Italian diction, 
though many persons think not. To be 
accepted in one of the large opera houses 
in Italy or at our own great Metropolitan 
it is absolutely necessary not only to 


know Italian, but also Italian singing 
diction. And for this I have devised a 
method. This is the establishing of 


the different shades of the vowel sounds 
according to the division of the sylla- 
bles. These rules are entirely different 
from the English phonetic rules. Now 
these shades, of which I have spoken, are 
absolutely ignored by the conversational 
grammars and other texts. Thus, only 
the elementary vowel sounds are learned 
in many cases under such tuition. It is 
not with the idea of paying a pretty com- 





Teacher of Jean de Reszke’s 


pliment that I.say that the Americans 
who have worked with me have had no 
difficulty at all in acquiring correct 
Italian pronunciation. By observing the 
rules which I have formulated through 
my years of experience in teaching I may 
say, without fear of exaggeration, that 
Americans can sing Italian better and 
even more intelligibly than native Ital- 
ians.” A. W. K. 


Fay Foster’s Hempstead Chorus Makes 
Initial Bow 


HempsTEabD, L. I., Dec. 26.—The first 
public appearance of the Foster Choral 


Society, of which Fay Foster is conduc- 
tor, was made on Sunday, December 20, 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church. Miss 
Foster, who is teaching voice here two 
days a week, has organized a small choir 
of women’s voices which gives promise of 
developing into an uncommonly efficient 
body. The singing done last week in 
Gena Branscombe’s “Hail Ye Tyme of 
Holiedayes” and in Henrich’s “Hark 
What Mean Those Holy Voices,” the con- 
tralto solo well sung by Mrs. M. B. Faw- 
cett, augured much for the future. Miss 
Foster will present her singers in a con- 
cert in January and also one later in the 
Spring. 
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Giorgio Polacco, the Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, has been suffering from 
an attack of the grip. 

Edward J. Lynch was lately re-elected 
conductor of the Philharmonic Band of 
New Britain, Conn. Mr. Lynch has oc- 
cupied this position for twenty consecu- 
tive years. 

ok * * 

Participants in the holiday meeting of 
the Monday Morning Musical Club, 
Providence, R. I., were Geneva Holmes 
Jefferds, Rachel Hunt, Elizabeth Car- 
penter and Mary W. Brooks. 

The Century Opera House borrowed 
$100,000 this week from William K. 
Vanderbilt on mortgage for ten years at 
five per cent. Prior mortgages on the 
property aggregated $1,750,000. 


Alfred R. Willard, director of the Or- 
pheus Club and choirmaster of Old Saint 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, has been made the director 
of the Madison Avenue Temple choir. 

The new organ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Minetto, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated on December 15, with a recital 
given by Organist Joseph J. McGrath, 
assisted by Arthur C. Hagenbrook, bari- 
tone. 


A. V. Belinski, a Russian violinist, who 
is to join the Boston Orchestra, and 
Mme. Walska and Mile. Davennes, sing- 
ers, arrived in New York, January 3, 
from Liverpool on the White Star Liner 
Arabic. 


A recital of Christmas music was given 
on December 27 at Broad Street M. E. 
Church, Columbus, O., by Mrs. Wilbur 
Thoburn Mills, organist, assisted by 
Mrs. Walter M. Scott, contralto, and 
Mabel Dunn, violinist. 

* * 

The Bostonia Sextet Club will be 
assisted on its Winter tour by [Edith 
Ellis, soprano. The sextet comprises 
Misha Muscanto, J. E. Imparato, Ernest 
M. Sheldon, Enrico Fabrizio, H. P. Liehr 
and C. L. Staats, director. 

A Christmas organ recital of unusual 
merit was given by Prof. Garrett W. 
Thompson of the University of Maine at 
All Souls Church, Bangor, before a large 
audience. The assisting soloist was Mary 
Weston, violinist, of Bangor. 

x xk x 

John H. Lau, a member of the Eighth 
Regiment Band of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania, died recently at his 
home in Carlisle. The funeral services 
were attended by the Eighth Regiment 
Band, which played several numbers. 

* ** ok 


Detained immigrants on Ellis Island 
were entertained on January 3 by the 
Marine Band of the Brooklyn navy yard 
and folk dances and operatic selections 
by the Orpheum Symphony Orchestra, an 
East Side organization of seventy mem- 
bers. 

+ * * 

Pupils of the Killin-Keough College of 
Music, Pueblo, Col., participated in two 
evenings of opera on December 14 and 
16. Parts of “Mignon,” “The Elixir of 
Love,” “La Favorita,” “The Flying 
Dutchman” and other popular operas 
were creditably sung. 

* * 4 

A joint meeting of the Clef, Manu- 
script and Blue Pencil Clubs of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., was held 
recently in the reception room of Greene 
Hall. The program comprised composi- 
tions by club members and these works 
were sung by students in the vocal de- 
partment of the college. 

* *k * 

A Christmas Eve concert given by the 
Freundschaft Society at its clubhouse in 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
enlisted the services of Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House; William Hinshaw, baritone; Ar- 
kady Bourstin, violinist; Lucille Orvell, 
’cellist, and Emil J. Polak, accompanist. 
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A delightful students’ recital of Madi- 
Seminary was presented re- 
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cently at that Washington institution 
with the following taking part: Ethel 
Thomas, Eulalie Davis, Mary Biles, Mar- 
garet Coples, Elizabeth Bourne, Edith 
Thomas, Mary Jones, Janie Sanders and 
Cornelia Gregory. 

*K kK * 

The Graffort Club of Portsmouth, 
N. H., was entertained on December 16 
by John Orth, the Boston teacher and 
pianist, who presented his lecture-recital, 
“With Liszt in Weimar,” giving remini- 
seences of the master, and playing a 
group of his compositions. 

; * ° 

Leslie J. Tompkins, temporary admin- 
istrator of the estate of Mme. Lillian 
Nordica, obtained on January 2 an order 
from Surrogate Fowler of New York 
directing George W. Young, husband of 
the singer, to appear January 15 and be 
examined concerning his connection with 
the interests of Mme. Nordica. 


* * *k 


Granville Vernon, of the Tribune, paid 
an unusually fervent compliment to 
Fritz Kreisler when in reviewing the 
violinist’s latest New York recital he re- 
marked: “If the fiddle exists in heaven 
the angels surely vie with one another 
in approaching Fritz Kreisler’s tone!” 

kK 

At the house of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
No. 451 Madison avenue, New York, the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, gave a concert of Christmas 
music in aid of the missionary work of 
the diocesan auxiliary to the cathedral 
on Wednesday afternoon, January 6. 


The mass sung at St. Bernard’s 
Church, Cohoes, N. Y., on Christmas 
morning was a new composition by Or- 
ganist Carabella, of the church. Mr. 
Carabella has been at work on the mass 
since last Spring. He was a pupil of 
Pietro Mascagni and of Lorenzo Perosi. 


Under the direction of John S. Thie- 
meyer, the choir of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Washington, D. C., gave an 
elaborate program last week assisted by 
the following soloists from the U. S. 
Marine Band: Herman Hoffman, violin- 
ist; Fritz A. Mueller, ’cellist; Walter F. 
Smith, cornetist. 


The Caldwell (N. J.) Choral Club, 
under the direction of Rafael Navarro, 
was entertained on December 22 by the 
singing of a group of songs by Edna 
Palladino, the young coloratura soprano, 
of Montclair. Miss Palladino is a pupil 
of Mr. Navarro. She was accompanied 
by Wilbur Follett Unger. 

* * x 

Louise Homer, daughter of Mme. 
Louise Homer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made many friends in Scran- 
ton recently during her visit at the home 
of Mary Dimmick, daughter of former 
Mayor Benjamin Dimmick. Miss Homer 
sang at several impromptu musicales, 
creating a pleasing impression. 

* 2k * 

The Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
gave its regular program December 28 
at Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
that city. The program presented 
Miriam Larkin, Harriet Jane MacCon- 
nell, Mabel E. Woodworth, Julie Edson 
Manierre and Agnes Hope Pillsbury. 
Marie C. Bergersen was the accom- 
panist. 


Albert S. Brown, tenor, a pupil of 
Harold Hurlbut, Portland, Ore., has sung 
in a number of recent concerts, among 
which were appearances before the Port- 
land Progressive Business Men’s Club, 
a concert in Hood River, Ore., on Christ- 
mas Eve, and as tenor soloist at St. 
James Church, in the cantata “The 
Prince of Peace,” by Camp. 

' + 

Grace Bonner Williams, soprano of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, sang 
at the Vesper service at that church on 
December 27 a new “Christmas Song” 
(now in manuscript) from the pen of 
Mabel W. Daniels. Mrs. Williams was 
assisted by Marie Nichols, who played 
the violin obbligato, and Benjamin 
Whelpley at the organ. 


The Christmas spirit permeated the 
South Congregational Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., recently when more than 250 
Sunday school children and adults united 
in a special Yuletide program. The 
soloists were Mrs. Robert D. Martin, 
Joseph Weiler, Mrs. R. B. Hard and 
Louis D. Ginand. The audience taxed 
the church’s seating capacity. 


* ok ok 

Archie H. Ellis and Arthur F. Warde 
are organizing a series of entertainments 
known as “Illustrated Wagner Concerts.” 
They take the most attractive selections 
from the composer’s works and present 
them as a concert, sung by soloists and 
chorus accompanied by an orchestra, and 
illustrate the whole with moving pic- 
tures of Richard Wagner’s life. 

* * x 

Jessie Mack Hamilton, lyric soprano, 
vave a musicale at her home, No. 5057 
Winthrop avenue, Chicago, recently, as- 
sisted by Grace Keesler, accompanist. 
Some twelve songs and operatic arias 
were presented, including an air from 
Handel’s “Messiah” and songs by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Mes- 
sager, Rachmaninoff and Dalcroze. 

* * » 

Clara Louise Thurston, harpist, has 
been engaged as the soloist for the 
Bloomington, Ill., Band, which will make 
a Chautauqua tour next Summer. Mis; 
Thurston will make her first appearance 
with the band at one of its regular con- 
certs in Bloomington this month. She 
has also been engaged for a number of 
club appearances in Chicago during 
January. 

The Christmas service held recently in 
the Broad Street Presbyterian Church of 
Columbus, O., was engaging musically. 
A quartet composed of Gertrude Dob- 
son, soprano; Maude W. MacDonald, 
contralto; Raymond H. McGreevy, tenor, 
and Ralph H. McCall, basso, provided 
the solos in West’s cantata, “The Star 
of Bethlehem.” Samuel R. Gaines was 
the organist. 

kK * x 

At the recent meeting of the Students’ 
Club of the Washington (D. C.) College 
of Music the following took part: 
I'rances Clark, Edith Chew, Genevieve 
I‘lood, Eleanore Eby, Elizabeth Jeffries, 
Mrs. Shelley, Edith Urban, Mrs. Carter, 


Mrs. Neff, Effie Drexilius, Agnes and 
Margaret Terrett, Mr. Thompson and 
Misses Becker, Perkins, Marks, Taft, 
Beavers, Gladding and Bouck. 
*k * x 
The first function of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School in Boston since the 


Christmas recess, was a piano recital 
played by Carl Faelten, director of the 
school, on December 30. The recital was 
complimentary to the students and their 
friends. Mr. Faelten’s program was 
chosen from the works of Beethoven, 
Jensen, Schumann, Raff, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Liszt. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the People’s In- 
stitute of Brooklyn the Max Jacobs 
String Quartet gave a concert at Com- 
mercial High School on Sunday evening, 
January 3. The first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Quartet, Op. 18, short 
vieces by Handel, Mozart and Haydn, 
and others, were well played by this able 
organization to the delight of a large 
audience. 

* * * 

Herbert Foster Sprague, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, was the soloist at a concert of the 
Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, at its recent meeting in Cleve- 
land, O. Mr. Sprague played, by re- 
quest, the entire Eighth Symphony, six 
movements, by Widor. Mr. Sprague was 
accorded hearty recognition by his col- 
leagues. 

* * * 

Paul Jelenek presented some pupils in 
a New York piano recital on January 3, 
the assisting artists being Mme. Elise 
Erdtmann, soprano, and Miss Caruso, 
violinist. The pupils participating were 
Helen Kergel, Matilda Sper, Esther 
Golub, Sadie Bernstein, Beatrice Frei- 
berg, Morris Fillman, Clara Urdang, 
Clara Steingarten, Helen Kranz and 
Matilda Freiberg. 

* 


The success of William Wheeler, the 
New York tenor, as soloist in the “Mes- 
siah” performance, given by the Bridge- 
port Oratorio Society, Dr. Arthur Mees, 
conductor, on December 29, duplicated 
the tenor’s fine work in Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem” last year with the organization. 
His engagement for the “Messiah” per- 
formance was due to his success in 
Bridgeport last year. 

Berrick Schloss, tenor (Berrick Van 
Norden), has been engaged as director 
and soloist of the quartet at the First 
Congregational Church, Providence, R. 
I., which -also will include Geneva 





Holmes Jeffords, soprano, a pupil of Har- 
riet Eudora Barrows; Mrs. Evelyn 
Cooke Slocum, contralto, a pupil of 
Stephen Townsend, and Louis Dennison, 
baritone, a pupil of Arthur Hubbard. 

a 

On Saturday afternoon, January 2, at 
the junior meeting of the International 
Art Society, of which Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks is president, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, the Art Society Orchestra, 
under the baton of Max Jacobs, played 
pieces by Gillet, Ole Bull, d’Ambrosio 
and Desormes. A gifted pupil of Mr. 
Jacobs, Rudolph Feiman, gave an excel- 
lent performance of Nachez’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” 

Cara Sapin, contralto, and Evelyn 
Parnell, soprano, of the Boston Opera 
Company, and Luigi Mainiero, tenor, and 
Nikola Oulukanoff, baritone, of the late 
Boston Theater Opera Company, united 
in the giving of a concert of operatic 
arias and songs in the Town Hall of 
Milford, Mass., on December 16. Piano- 
forte accompaniments were played by 
Annie B. Stowe. 


The first concert of the new year in 
Baltimore took place at the First Metho 
dist Episcopal Church, January 1, the 
occasion serving to display the qualitic 
of the rebuilt organ at this edifice, of 
which Merrick D. Scott is the organist. 
The program was chosen to disclose the 
tonal richness of the additional stops 
and Mr. Scott composed a Berceuse ani 
a Cantilena especially for this recital. 
Beulah V. Orem, soprano; Clarence R. 
Tucker, tenor; C. Harry Gerhold, bari 
tone, and Mary Muller Fink, harpist, 
were the assisting soloists. 


* *K x 

At the last recital given by the Satur- 
day Music Circle, New Orleans, a most 
interesting program was _ presented. 
Schumann’s “Concerstiick” by Mrs. B. I. 
Bloom; Raff’s “Dritte Sonate” for piano 
and violin by Mmes. Conn and Prince, as 
well as the Mozart Concerto for three 
pianos, played by Mmes. Kaufman, Adler 
and Newmyer, were excellently per- 
formed numbers and received much ap- 
plause. The program was also well sup- 
plied with vocal numbers, the recital clos- 
ing with Horatio Parker’s “Water Fay” 
with Mme. Brengle and W. E. Taylor as 
soloists. 

* * x 

Edward Fajans, violinist and teacher, 
presented about a dozen of his pupils in 
a delightful musicale at his Brooklyn 
studio on December 16. The participants 
were Morris Bychower, Frank O’Rourke, 
Dewey Elish, H. E. Cooke, Alonzo Smith. 
The pupils were assisted by two pupils 
of Mme. A. M. Tischa, Irene G. Paret, 
soprano, and Alma E. Knocke, contralto. 
An informal musicale followed the for- 
mal recital, in which Mr. Fajans gave an 
able performance of Wagner’s “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger,”’ and 
smaller numbers, accompanied by Wilbur 
l’ollett Unger, the Montclair pianist, who 
later added several piano solos. 


TUESDAY SALON ARTISTRY 





Misses Keyes and Scheider, Althouse and 
Fradkin in Fine Program 


The Tuesday Salon’s monthly musicale 
at Sherry’s, New York, on Tuesday after- 
noon, January 5, was a notable one, in- 
asmuch as it was participated in by four 
prominent artists, Margaret Keyes, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Company; 
May Scheider, soprano, of the Royal 
Opera of Karlsruhe; Paul Althouse, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
the Russian violinist, Frederick Fradkin. 

Because of some delay in Mr. Fradkin’s 
arrival, Mr. Althouse kindly offered to 
open the program with the aria from “La 
Gioconda,” “Cielo e mar,” and later fol- 
lowed with the “E Lucevan le Stelle’ 
from “Tosca.” The quality of Mr. Alt- 
house’s tone ever increases in - beauty, 
but one regretted that his enunciation 
was not at all times perfect. 

Miss Keyes proved her artistry anew, 
singing charmingly several old Italian 
and English songs and Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei” with violin obbligato. Miss Schei- 
der disclosed in Debussy’s Aria from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” an ingratiating so- 
prano. Mr. Fradkin was enthusiastically 
received and included among his offer 
ings Debussy’s “En Bateau” and Kreis- 


ler’s “Tambourin Chinois.” As an en- 
core he chose “Schén Rosmarin,” also 
by Kreis'er. A. 8S. 


Mrs. Helen Morse Berg, eighty-five 
years old, widow of Albert W. Berg, 
composer and one-time organist of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New 
York, died December 31 at her home. 
No. 356 West Twentieth street. One of 
Mrs. Berg’s sons, the late Louis de Cop- 
pet Berg, was architect of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MuUsIcAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Antosch, Albin.—Paterson, N. J., Jan. 11. 

Bach, Henrietta.—New York, Jan. 28. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—New York, (Plaza), Jan. 
9; Hackettstown, Jan. 11; East Orange, N. J., 
Jan. 21; New York, Jan. 23. 

Botta, Lucca.—Boston, Jan. 12. 

Boscho, Victoria.—New York 
drome), Jan, 10. 

Bryant, Rose.—New York, Jan. 9, 14, 22; 
Beacon, N. Y., Jan. 26; Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Feb. 3; Newark, Feb. 17; Brooklyn, Mar. 5; 
New Britain, Mar. 9. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Chicago, Jan. 10; Cedar 
Rapids, Jan. 11; Davenport, la., Jan. 12; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 13; Rubinstein Club, New York, 
Jan. 16; Burlington, Ia., Jan. 18; Athens, Ala., 
Jan. 20; Brookhaven, Miss., Jan. 25; Des 
Moines, Ia., Jan. 27: Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 29; 
Prairie du Chien, Miss., Jan. 31. 

Casals, Pablo.—Chicago, Jan. 9. 

Claussen, Julia.a—New York City, Jan. 10 
(A4olian Hall). 

Cheatham, Kitty.—Toledo, Jan. 8; Greens- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 14; Uniontown, Pa., Jan. 15; 
New York, Feb. 5, with Philharmonic. 

Crespi, Valentine.—New York, Hippodrome, 
Jan. 10. 

Culp, Julia.—Boston, Jan. 16. 

Dadmun, Royal.—New York, Jan. 10; Will- 
iamstown, Mass., Jan. 14; Kingston, N. Y. 
Feb. 6. 

Davidson, Rebecca.—Greensburg, Jan. 10; 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 11: Trenton, N. J., Jan. 
12; Selingsgrove, Pa., Jan. 21. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Hast Orange, 
N. J., Jan. 15; Philadelphia, Jan. 26. 

Dostal, George.—New York (Hippodrome) 
gan, 10. 

Dunham, Edna.—Chicago, Jan. 15; Chicago, 


(Hippo- 


»- 


* Jan. 19. 


Eddy, Clarence.—Terrell, Tex. Jan. 8; 
Sherman, Tex., Jan. 11. 

Ferrari-Fontana, Edoardo.—Cuirnegie Hall, 
New York, Mar. 13. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—2£olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 11. 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Salem, Feb 4. 

Flesch, Carl.—Cleveland, Jan. 11. 

Forét, Augette.—Jersey City, Jan. 15. 

Fremstad, Olive.—New York, Jan. 10. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Afolian Hall, 
Jan, £4: 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.— Cincinnati, Jan, 8, 9; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Memphis, Jan. 9; Denton, 
Tex., Jan. 12; Kingfisher, Okla., Jan. 14; De- 
troit, Mich., Jan. 29; Milwaukee, Jan. 31. 

Gebhard, Heinrich.—Bufftalo, Jan. 22. 

Gerhardt. Elena.—Cincinnati, O., Feb. 5, 6. 

Gluck, Alma.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 14, 15, 16; Brooklyn (Academy), Jan. 17. 

Grainger, Percy.—New York (¢olian Hall), 
Feb. 11. 

Goodson, Katharine.—Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 
8: Aurora. NN. F., Jdat.. 11; ithaca, N. Y., 
Jan. 12: Ottawa, Can., Jan. 14; Brooklyn, Jan. 
15: Chicago, Jan. 18; Brooklyn, Jan. 21. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Jan. 
10, 24; Hoboken, Feb. 2; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 

Harrison, Charles.—Jersey City, Jan. 8&8; 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 10; New York, Jan. 14; 
Boston, Jan. 17; Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 20. 

Heermann, Emil.—Cincinnati, Jan. 22, 23. 

Hemple, Frieda.—Boston, Jan. 12. 

Hinkle, Florence.—Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 27. 

Hochstein-Ebel.—Joint recital, AZolian Hall, 
New York, Jan. 15. 

Hofmann, Josef.—Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Jan. 9: New York (4®olian Hall), Jan. 10. 

Hunt, Helen Allen.—Concord, N. H., Feb. 
gs 


9 
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Ivins, Ann.—Newark, N. J., Jan. 27. 

Jefferds, Geneva Holmes. — Providence, 
R. £, ean. 16, 22. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Paterson, N. J., Jan. 11. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Boston, Jan. 10; St. Louis, 
Jan. 15, 16; Cincinnati, Feb. 12, 13. 

Lerner, Tina.—St. Louis, Jan. 12; Toronto, 
Keb. 1, 2. 

Lund, Charlotte.—New York, Jan. 10. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—Riverdale 
Country School, Jan. 14; Belasco Theatre, 
New York, Jan. 17; New Britain Teachers’ 
Club, Jan. 26. 

McDowell, Alice.—Boston, Jan. 13. 

Mertens, Alice Louise.—Newark, N. J., 
Jan. 14; Phila., Jan. 3; Bridgeport, Feb. 19; 
New York, Feb. 20. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Boston, Jan. 12. 

Miller, Christine.—Iowa City, Jan. 12; 
Waterloo, Ia., Jan. 13; Cedar Falls, Ia., Jan. 
14; Northfield, Minn., Jan. 15; Minneapolis, 
Jan. 17: Faribault, Minn., Jan. 18; Vinton, 
la., Jan. 19; Evanston, Ill., Jan. 21; Kane, 
Pa., Feb. 3; Pittsburgh, Feb. 5; Milwaukee, 
Keb. 11: New York (A¢colian Hall), Feb. 16; 
Williamsport, Pa., Feb. 18; Erie, Pa., Feb. 25. 

Northrup, Grace.—Hacketstown, N. J., Jan. 
11; New York, Jan. 23; Brooklyn, Jan. 31; 
New York, Feb. 4; Huntington, L. I., Feb. 9; 
Providence, R. I1., Feb. 10; Jamaica, L. L., 
Feb. 11. 

Nichols, John W.—Waldon, N. Y., Jan. 20; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 24. 

Purdy, Constance.—St. Paul, Jan. 13. 

Rasely, George.—East Orange, N. J., Feb 
10. 

Reardon, George Warren.—White Plains, 
Jan. 15; Yonkers, Jan. 27: Bridgeport, Feb. 
19; New York, Feb. 20; Oyster Bay, L. 
Feb. 23. 

Rennay, Leon.—New York, Jan. 20; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 25. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, Jan. 11; Ex- 
eter, N. H., Jan. 16: Southkboro, Mass., Jan 
i7: New York, Jan. 26 and Feb. 2 
Samaroff, Olga.—St. Louis,, Feb. 5, 6. 
Schutz, Christine.—New York, Jan. 9 
Serato, Arrigo.—New York (Bagby), Jan. 
1; New Haven, Jan. 12; Grand Rapids, Jan. 


Shattuck, Arthur.—Chicago, Jan. 15, 16. 

Simmons, William.—Hackensack, N. J., 
Jan. 11: Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 20; Englewood, 
N. J., Feb. 2. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Portland, Me., Jan. 8. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—White Plains, 
N. Y., Jan. 11: Colgate College, Jan. 14: New 
York, Jan. 16-19 (St. Cecelia Society); New- 
ark, N. J.. Jan. 20; Boston, Jan. 24: New 
York, Jan. 26; Washington, Jan. 27. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Boston, Jan. 11; Bridge- 
port, Conn., Jan. 13; New Haven (Yale), Jan 
18: Cambridge, Jan. 20, 21; Lowell, Mass., 
Jan. 26, 


Teyte, Maggie.—St. Louis, Feb. 19, 20. 

Thompson, Edith. — Cambridge, 
Feb. 2. 

Verlet, Alice.—New York (Hippodrome), 
Jan. 10; Minneapolis, Jan. 15. 

Webster, Carl.—Attleboro, Mass., Jan. 13; 
Brockton, Jan. 15. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 
19, 21; Corning, N. Y., Jan. 20; New York 
City, Jan. 30; Philadelphia, Feb. 6; Jackson, 
Mich., Feb. 

Wheeler, Wm.—New York, Jan. 11; Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 15; Northampton, Mass., Feb. 3; 
Middletown, Conn., Feb. 11; Syracuse, March 
4; Stamford, Conn., March 9; Cambridge, 
Mass., March ‘13 Williamstown, Mass., 
March 12; New Haven, Conn., March 15. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Brockton, Mass., 
Jan. 15. 

Zimbalist, Efrem.—Brooklyn, March 14. 


Mass., 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio.—Detroit, Jan. 12; Paines- 
ville, O., Jan. 13; Buffalo, Jan. 14. 

Bostonia Sextette Club.—Boston, Jan. 24; 
North Adams, Feb. 9; Catskill, N. Y., Feb. 
10; Walton, N. Y., Feb. 11; Herkimer, N. Y., 
Feb. 12; Indiana, Pa., Feb. 13; Conneaut, O., 
Feb. 15; Grand Rapids, Feb. 16; Kalamazoo, 
Feb. 18; Culver, Ind., Feb. 19; South Bend, 
Ind., Feb. 20. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 9; Boston, Jan. 14, 
15, 16. 

Cecelia Society of Boston.—Boston, Jan. 21. 

Chicago Symphony 9 Orchestra.—Chicago, 
Jan. 9, 15, 16. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 8, 9, 22, 23; Feb. 5, 6,.12, 18, 26, 27. 

Co-operative Symphony Orchestra.—New 
York (Hippodrome), Jan. 10. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Chicago, Jan. 10; Madi- 
son, Wis., Jan. 11; Minneapolis, Jan. 12 
Grand Forks, N. D.. Jan. 13: Duluth, Jan. 14; 
Oberlin, O., Jan. 18; Buffalo, Jan. 19; Mon- 
treal, Jan. 21; Toronto, Jan. 22; Brooklyn 
Jan. 24; New York, Jan. 25; Philadelpliia 
Jan. 26: Boston, Jan. 28; Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 30. 

Jacobs, Quartet, Max.—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 28. 

Kneisel Quartet.—RBoston, Jan. 5; Aolian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 12; New Haven, Jan. 
13: Philadelphia, Jan. 14; Baltimore, Jan. 15: 
New York, Jan. 17; Princeton, N. J., Jan. 22; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 28; Chicago, Ill., Jan. 31. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Albuqueraue, 
N. M., Jan. 9; Gallup, N. M., Jan. 10; Needles, 
Cal., Jan. 11; Newark, N. J., Feb. 19. 

Marqulies Trio.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
san. 19. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne 
apolis, Jan. 10, 15, 17, 19, 24 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Car 
negie Hall, New York, Jan. 10, 14, 15, 16. 21, 
22. 24. 28, 29, 31 and Feb. 5; A®olian Hall, 
Keb. 6. 

Russian 
Hall, Jan. 23. 

Schroeder Trio.—‘Zolian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 13. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—sSan 
Francisco, Jan. 22 

St. Cecilia Club.— New York, Jan. 19. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Jan. 9, 15, 16: Feb. 5, 6, 19, 20; Mar. 5, 6, 12, 
13, 19, 20. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—Orange, N. J., Jan. 15. 

Symphony Society of New York.—(olian 
Hall), Jan. 10; Philadelphia, Jan. 11; Wash- 
ington, Jan. 12 (aft.); Baltimore, Jan. 12 
(evg.):; Cumberland, Md., Jan. 13; Cleveland, 
Jan. 14; Dayton, O., Jan. 15; Detroit, Jan. 
16: Chicago, Jan. 17; Rock Island, Jan. 18; 
Urbana (University of Illinois), Jan. 1%: 
Indianapolis, Jan. 20; Columbus, Jan. 21; 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 22; Avolian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 24-and 31. 

Young Peoples Symphony Concert.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan. 23. 

Witzel Trio.—San Francisco, Jan. 17. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Streator, Ill, -Jan. 13; 
Decatur, Ill, Jan. 14; Des Moines, Jan. 15. 





EFFECTIVE REVELATION 
OF GABRILOWITSCH’S ART 





Pianist’s Best Efforts Successfully Ex- 
pended Upon Well Chosen Pro- 
gram in New York 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s pianism stirred 
an exceedingly large audience on Mon- 
day afternoon, in Aolian Hall, New 
York. His program, thoughtfully put 
together, consisted of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A, Op. 2, No. 2; Brahms’s “Variations 
ahd Fugue on a Theme by Handel,” Op. 
24; Six Etudes, by Chopin; Humoresque, 
Op. 18, by Tscherepnine; Sapellnikoff’s 
“Dance of the Elves,” and Moszowski’s 
Etude de Concert in G Flat. 

The most striking phase of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s art appears to be a rare 
faculty for color values. In hearing him 
play some seven years ago in this city 
his poetic qualities were generally re- 
marked. Now his art is riper; his 
poetic sense richer, more somber per- 
haps, yet infinitely more varied. Sim- 
plicity is one of the most valuable at- 
tributes of his art, and this was noted 
with especial gratitude in his interpre- 
tation of the early Beethoven sonata. 

Brahms’s variations had an authori- 
tative exposition, and the performance of 
the fugue was characterized by breadth, 
grandeur and_ incisiveness. Kaleido- 
scopic was the shift of mood and color 
in the Chopin études, among which his 
most noteworthy interpretations were in 
the E Major and E Flat Minor (Op. 
10); and the C Sharp Major and C 
Minor (Op. 25). The Tscherepnine 
number is fascinatingly modern—too 
obviously modern. A first hearing failed 
to stamp it as serious art. 

The Sanpellnikoff work is a scintillat- 
ing tour de force. It had to be repeated. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s auditors were al- 
most insatiabie in their demands for 
extras. B. R. 


Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


JANUARY 


%—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 
10-—American Scandinavian Society, 
concert, Carnegie Hall, evening. 
10—Co-operative Symphony Orchestra, 
evening, Hippodrome. 
10——Philharmonie Society, 
Hall, afternoon. 
10—N. Y. Symphony Society, afternoon, 
Molian Hall. 
11—Adelaide Fischer, song 
Aolian Hall, afternoon. 
11—Carl Friedberg, piano recital, eve- 
ning, AXolian Hall. 
12—Kneisel Quartet, A®olian Hall. 
evening. 
12—Marcella Sembrich, song recital, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 
183—Alvin Schroeder Trio, afternoon, 
/Molian Hall. 
14— Philharmonic 
Hall, evening. 
14—Paul Draper, song recital, after- 
noon, Little Theatre. 
* 15—Philharmonic Society, 
Hall, afternoon. 
15—David Hochstein,. violinist; Hans 
Ebel, pianist; joint recital, 
/Molian Hall, evening. 
16—Philharmonic Society, 
Hall, evening. 
l6—KElena Gerhardt, song recital, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall 
1v—-David and Clara Mannes, sonata 
recital, evening, Belasco Theatre. 


Carnegie 


recital, 


Society, Carnegie 


Carnegie 


Carnegie 


S—Haro'd Bauer, pianist, and Pablo 
Casals, ‘cellist, in joint recital, 
Molian Hall, afternoon. 

&—David Sapirstein, piano recital, 
evening, Atolian Hall. 

Margulies Trio, sMolian Hall, eve- 
ning. 

19—David Sapirstein, piano recital, 
/Holian Hall, afternoon. 

20—Jerome Uhl, song recital, after- 
noon, Acolian Hall. 

20-—David Sapirstein, piano recital, 
Aolian Hall. 











“MESSIAH” FREE TO 
COLUMBUS PUBLIC 


Admirable Innovation of Club— 
Mrs. Sharp’s Valued Share in 
City’s Uplift 


CoLuMBus, O., Jan. 3.—The presenta- 
tion of Handel’s “Messiah” in Memorial 
Hall on December 29 by the Women’s 
Music Club Choir of 100 voices, was an 
unqualified success. The choir was or- 
ganized last year for the purpose of pro- 
viding choral numbers for the matinée 
concerts. It was also the intention to 
provide an annual production of “The 
Messiah” as an extra concert for asso- 
ciate members, and to admit the general 
public free as long as an empty seat re- 
mained in the auditorium. With numer- 
ous counter attractions the audience 
numbered over 3,000. 

The conductor was Robert W. Roberts, 
supervisor of Columbus Public School 
music. The experiences of Mr. Roberts 
as singer and director in England and 
Wales furnished him with the true ora- 
torio traditions, enabling him to weld 


into an artistic ensemble his chorus of 
selected voices. “Never has such mixed 
chorus singing been heard in Columbus 
as in these ‘Messiah’ numbers”—so say 
many of those who have heard chorus 
work for the past fifty years in this city. 

The soloists were chosen from among 
the Columbus singers, Mrs. R. M. Wana- 
maker, soprano; Mrs. Edward E. Fisher, 
contralto; Harold L. McCall, tenor, and 
Ralph H. McCall, bass. It was the pur- 
pose of the executive board to show that 
Columbus had splendid material for the 
solo work as well as the chorus, and it 
was felt that local singers should be 
given an opportunity. That the board 
was entirely justified in its belief was 
undoubtedly proven by the brilliant per- 
formances of these four singers. The 
pianist of the chorus is Margaret Breese 
Jenkins; the organist, Jessie E. Crane. 
The first violins were Vera Watson 
Downing and Maud Cockins, the ’cellists, 
Mabel Ackland Stepanian and Stella 
Sisson Ames. 

The soloists of the “Messiah” sang 
with the Coshocton (O.) Women’s Music 
Club and Chautauqua Chorus on Decem- 
ber 30, repeating their Columbus suc- 
cesses. The director of the Coshocton 
choir is Olga Schauweker, the pianist 
Mrs. Vorhees. 

Mrs. Amor W. Sharp, soprano, who 
has long been in the front rank of Co- 
lumbus native singers, has decided to 
accede to the numerous requests she has 
had to teach, and has opened a studio 
at 319 Linwood Avenue, where she will 
teach a limited number of pupils. Mrs. 
Sharp withdrew from public work a 
year ago, when she was in the zenith of 
her powers. Her husband, Amor W. 
Sharp, one of the best baritones and 
profoundest musicians of Columbus, died 
last January on the very night on which 
he was to have introduced John C. 
Freund on the occasion of his lecture 
here on “The Uplift of Music in Amer- 
ica.” Rarely have husband and wife 
been more congenially mated than were 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. Mr. Sharp played 
the piano and organ, and the joint pro- 
grams of these delightful singers will 
never be forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to have heard them. Their 
programs were given ad la the Georg 
Henschels, Mr. Sharp always at the 
piano, and not a scrap of music in sight. 
Mrs. Sharp was an artist pupil of Mme. 
Edna Hall (mother of Marguerite Hall), 
of Boston, and has had many opportuni- 
ties to go into opera and on concert 
tours. 

The music life of the Sharps was quite 
ideal. The husband, a lawyer and capi- 
talist, the wife and mother of three 
children, giving freely of her art to 
family, friends and philanthropic enter- 
prises. Never did Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
accept a fee for their recitals. 

Since Mr. Sharp’s sudden and _ un- 
timely death, preceded by less than a 
week’s illness, Mrs. Sharp has_ with- 
drawn from public singing and will de- 
vote herself to the training and coaching 
of a limited number of pupils. Mrs. 
Sharp’s last public appearance in Co- 
lumbus was as soprano soloist at an 
Ysaye violin recital, about eighteen 
months ago. ELLA MAY SMITH. 


Wassily Safonoff, who has been con- 
ducting concerts in England of late, has 
a son who is fighting with the Russian 
army. 
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Gabriel Katzenberger, a veteran or- 
ganist of Chicago and for years promi- 
nent as supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Chicago, died on Decem- 
ber 26 at his home, No. 5036 North Ash- 
land Avenue. He was organist of Our 
Lady of Lourdes Church. Mr. Katzen- 
berger went to Chicago in 1885, having 
been born in Germany in 1851. He was 
the organizer of the children’s choir at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 18938. 


George Purdy 


George Purdy, prominent for many 
years as a musical director of theatrical 
productions, died, January 4, at his 
home, No. 2691 Heath avenue. The 
3ronx, following a long illness. He was 
sixty-three years old. Mr. Purdy came 
to this country from England in 1879 to 


conduct a production of “Pinafore” in 
San Francisco. Then he was for twelve 
years conductor at the Boston Museum. 
In 1895 he became conductor of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Harlem Opera House, 
and later was at the Knickerbocker The- 
ater. For eight years he conducted mu- 
sical productions at the Broadway The- 
ater. His last engagement was in charge 
of the music of Henry W. Savage’s pro- 
duction of “Everywoman.” 


Bessie Fairbairn 


Bessie Fairbairn, singer and character 
actress, who was for a number of years 
associated with the Castle Square Opera 
Company and also with some of Henry 
W. Savage’s productions, died on Decem- 
ber 30 at the Bronx Hospital. Several 
years ago she married Bowman Ralston, 
the basso, and they both retired from the 
stage and moved to Seattle, where Mr. 
Ralston established a studio. He died 
last May and Mrs. Ralston returned to 
New York. 


Edward J. Jones 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Jan. 4.—After 
a lingering illness of two years’ duration 
Edward J. Jones, one of this city’s most 
widely known musicians, died in his 
home, aged forty-eight. He was one of 
the organizers of the Lauchpot Band. 
Mr. Jones was a tuba player. 
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KUNWALD PLAYERS 
DRAW BIG THRONG 


Third Cincinnati ‘‘Pop’” Concert 
—Unique Program of Carols 
at Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 2.—Interest in 
musical matters during the holiday week 
centered in the third popular concert by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald. The conductor again presented a 
program in which he displayed his super- 
lative skill in combining popular with 
classic elements, and which has resulted 
in filling the vast Music Hall auditorium 
to overflowing at each concert. The pro- 
gram opened with the “Coronation 
March” of Meyerbeer, which was mag: 
nificently presented and aroused an over: 
whelming applause that mounted in 
volume and intensity with each number 
until the program was brought to a 
brilliant close by the stirring Strauss 
waltz, “Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb und 
Lust.” Other numbers presenting a 
pleasing contrast were Weber’s overture 
to “Der Freischiitz”; Smetana’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Moldau,’”’ Massenet’s Over- 
ture to “Phédre,” and the Intermezzo 
from the Delibes ballet “Naila.’”’ The 
orchestra was brought to its feet several 
times to respond to the applause. 

The soloist was Florence Hawkins, a 
young singer gifted with an exceedingly 
good coloratura soprano, who sang the 
aria “L’Amer Sara Costanze” from 
Mozart’s “I] Re Pastore” and “Musetta’s 
Song” from “La Bohéme.” 

An unique event of the holiday season 
was the feast of Christmas Carols cele- 
brated at the Conservatory of Music in 
the charming setting of the baronial en- 
trance hall. A _ string quartet in the 
baleony opened the program with Men- 
delssohn’s “Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing.” <A double quartet of mixed voices 
trained by John Hoffmann sang a group 
of German Christmas carols below stairs, 
following which “Silent Night,” arranged 
for trio, came softly from the bal- 
cony. At this point the arrival of the 
Wassailers at the front door attracted 
the attention of all, and a quartet in cos- 
tume approached, caroling the “Wassail” 
song. After three carols had been sung, 
the “Adeste Fideles” was heard in the 
distance. Soon a long procession of 
vested choir boys bearing lighted tapers 
appeared in the balcony and, winding 
their way down the staircase, took their 
places in the organ room, where they gave 
a group of old English Christmas carols, 
departing at the close up the stairs. The 
choir had been trained by Harold Becket 
Gibbs. 

An engagement of musical interest an 
nounced last week was that of Albert 
deBussher, first oboist of the Symphony 
Orchestra, to Helen Hofer, a popular and 
charming young soprano of the city. 
The marriage will take place in the early 
spring. 

The Southern Ohio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists gave a 
week of unusually attractive organ re 
citals at Christ Church, beginning Mon 
day evening and ending on Thursday 
evening. The programs were in the 
hands respectively of Adolph Stader 
mann, Nell Rowlett, Leo Thuis and 
Charles J. Young. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley returned last 
Tuesday from a visit with Leopold 
Godowsky in St. Louis. Mr. Kelley also 








OPERA AND CONCERTS IN 
BERGER-RAPPOLD SEASON 
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Marie Rappold-Berger, Rudolf Berger and Lillian Rappold, “Snapped” Upon 
Their Arrival in New York 


A FTER serving for a short time in the 

Austrian army, Rudolf Berger, the 
Wagnerian tenor, who made his entrance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
year, has returned to New York with his 
wife, Marie Rappold, for his second 
American season. Mme. Rappold, who 
is again a member of the Metropolitan 
forces, has already sung Aida with suc- 
cess this season both in Philadelphia and 


New York and has made several impor- 
tant concert appearances. 

Mr. Berger will begin his season at 
the Metropolitan in February, when he 
will assume the Wagner roles, Tristan, 
Tannhduser, Lohengrin, and Siegfried in 
“Gotterdimmerung,” in which he was so 
much admired last year. He and Mme. 
Rappold are making their concert ap- 
pearances under the management of R. 
E. Johnston. 





had a conference with Max Zach, con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, in regard to the performance of 
his ‘New England” Symphony, which is 
to be given in St. Louis, March 15. 
Signor Pier Tirindelli spent the past 
week in New York with his old friends 
Toscanini, Amato and Caruso, of the 
Metropolitan Opera. In the party also 
was Chalmers Clifton, a former student 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
who is steadily forging his way to the 
front in the musical world.  Shailor 
Evans, of the Conservatory, also spent 


his holiday week in New York visiting 
his parents. A. K. H. 


Francis Rogers at Columbia University 

Francis Rogers, with Bruno Huhn at 
the piano, gave a song recital at Colum- 
bia University on Monday evening, 
January 4. There was a large and en- 
thusiastic audience present and they 
demanded so many repetitions among 
the twenty-one songs on the program 
that they heard nearly thirty numbers 
in all. Mr. Huhn’s accompaniments 
were much admired. 


STOKOWSKI AID FOR 
MAC DOWELL COLONY 


Conductor and Artist-Wife Chief 
Figures in Benefit Concert 
by Orchestra 


For the benefit of the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association, Peter- 
borough, N. H., Olga Samaroff, pianist, 
and Leopold Stokowski, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, came to New York 
on Monday afternoon, January 4, and 
played the following program: 


Vivaldi, Concerto in A minor for Strings; 
Beethoven, Concerto No. 5, in E flat; Mac- 
Dowell, Dirge, from the Second Suite; a 
Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 4. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, since its 
last visit here, has developed quite log- 
ically along the lines desired by Mr. 
Stokowski, if one may judge by the play- 
ing of Monday afternoon. It has always 
been a brilliant organization but this 
concert showed that it has grown still 
further along this line. The technical 
efficiency is marked, the tonal qualities 
lean rather to the brilliant and incisive 
than the mellow, and the readings re- 
veal extraordinary virility in both leader 
and men. The quality of the playing 
demands the attention because of the 
positive nati -e of the interpretations. 
One either grows enthusiastic over the 
orchestra and its work or else dislikes 
it. It is an organization with a decided 
personality presided over by a leader of 
dominant individuality and such a com- 


bination leaves no middle ground upon 
which to stand. 

The Vivaldi, which was well played, 
may be dismissed with this verdict. The 
MacDowell Dirge, played because of the 
auspices under which the concert was 
given, justified itself because it is in- 
teresting music and was given a beauti- 
ful performance. But the chief interest 
centered in the Beethoven Concerto and 
the Tschaikowsky Symphony. 

The tunes of the symphony, following 
the inspired melodies of the concerto, 
brought rather forcibly to mind the fact 
that much of the music of the Russian 
composer is not wearing well. The sym- 
phony was played with excellent effect. 
It was handled in a broad manner and 
treated almost as a piece of theatrical 
music which, in fact, it is. There may 
be questions as to this or that tempo, or 
as to this or that interpretation, but the 
fact that Mr. Stokowski’s reading was 
always effective and always made as 
much of the symphony as could well be 
made, is sufficient answer. Especially 
well done was the pizzicati movement. 

The best work of the afternoon was 
done in the concerto. For this, Mr. 
Stokowski had provided an accompani- 
ment which must have been a joy to the 
soloist. It was sufficiently subdued and 
yet it had individuality. In this number 
the accompaniment and the solo were 
given their just due. Mme. Samaroff 
played the solo passages with a clear and 
incisive tone, the passage work was clean 
cut, and the reading was essentially 
sane and without that maudlin senti- 
mentality which so often mars the play- 
ing of Beethoven. 

The audience was large and recalled 
the soloist many times. The orchestra 
was heartily applauded and received an 
ovation after the playing of the sym- 
phony. A. L. J. 
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